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THE TRUTH ABOUT PANAMA 

! By HENRY C. ROWLAND, M.D. 

; Il. THE CANAL* 

-N the original plan of De _ this time it became generally known that while 

Lesseps for a Panama _ there was a tidal fluctuation of but about 

Canal the International eighteen inches on the Caribbean end of the 

Board of Engineers con- canal there were twenty feet of tide at the 

vened by him to report Pacific terminus. This fact alone demon- 

upon the project had no © strating the impossibility of a canal “with no 

authority to consider any gates to open or shut” and the knowledge 

other plan than a sea-level canal. Accord- that the canal must be carried for indefinite 
ing to the flamboyant promises of the great heights over a range of hills which were 

i promoter, this canal when finished would almost mountains, all faith in De Lesseps was 

: “make the two oceans as one.” There lost and the historic failure swiftly ensued. 

: would be no gates to be open and shut; ships The new Panama Canal Company was 
would pass through without let or hindrance; organized October, 1894. It condemned the 
the upper Chagres River floods would be con- _ plan of a sea-level canal and presented two 
trolled by a great storage dam at Gamboa, projects. The first called for two upper 
and the excess of water carried off by artificial levels, one at 66 and the second at 97.5 feet 
spillways. After nearly eight years of work, of elevation. ‘The second plan was for one 
however, this sea-level project was abandoned. __ upper level at 66 feet. ‘The work of the New 
The proposed Gamboa dam was pronounced Panama Company became spiritless and 
impracticable; the high hills on either side desultory, and later, when it decided to sell 
of Culebra Cut slid down into the excavation out all of its works and claims to the United 
as fast as removed, and the plan of a sea- States for forty million dollars, an Isthmian 

: level canal was tacitly set aside for one in- Canal Commission was appointed to in- 

cluding a high summit level and locks. About vestigate the construction of a Panama Canal. 


*This is the second of a series of three articles written, after a special tour of observation made by Dr. Rowland, 


for this magazine. The first article, “Sanitation and Colon,”’ appeared in the April number. Next month the author 
will describe conditions in and around the city of Panama. 
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Its nine members condemned the plan of a 
sea-level canal and advocated the idea of a 
high level with the water at an elevation of 
from 82 to go feet. Still later, on February 
29, 1904, the President appointed a Com- 
mission of seven members who were to 
direct the construction of the canal. ‘True to 
precedent, this committee set aside the plans 
already presented by the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, appointed three of its members 
as an Engineering Committee, and upon Feb- 
ruary 14, 1905, this committee reported to 
the effect that the summit level should not at 
the most exceed 60 feet in elevation, and then, 
in the face of all that had gone before, made a 
final recommendation that the commission 
should build a sea-level canal! 

At first sight it impresses one as a peculiar 
and somewhat discouraging cycle of expert 
engineering opinion that, after all of the study 
which has been made of the purely mechan- 
ical problems of the Panama Canal, the 
latest recommendation should arrive at the 
same conclusion as the first, namely, the 
unscientific and visionary aspiration of De 
Lesseps, who was not an engineer at all, but a 
promoting genius. ‘The observance of these 
technical disagreements by the American 
people who are paying for the canal did not 
tend toward inspiring them with confidence 
in the way in which the enterprise was being 
handled, but if we look deeper we will see 
that this diversity of opinion contains no 
uncertainty as to how to build the canal nor 
fears of the failure of the work, but rather a 
disagreement in the minds of experts as to 
how they can give the people of the United 
States the best value for their money. It is 
a question of the proper relations of time, 
cost, and serviceability. 

Within the bounds of practicality we have 
our choice of three types of canal: the first 
having two upper levels, say of 66 and go 
feet respectively, as advocated by the French 
Company, which would probably be the 
cheapest and the quickest of construction; 
second, a canal with a single upper level of 
from perhaps 70 to go feet, which appears 
to be the plan in present favor by the Isthmian 
Canal Commission and combines moderate 
cost with moderate speed of construction; and 
third, a sea-level canal, which will be the 
most expensive, take by far the longest to 
build, and will in the end require a tidal lock 
at the Pacific terminus. 

I put this query, the choice of these types 
of canal, to almost every man in the engineer- 


ing department with whom I talked on the 
Zone and received this invariable reply: 
“There is not an engineer upon the Zone who 
is in favor of a sea-level canal.” One man in 
the hydraulic department to whom I put the 
question while we were talking together in 
Culebra Cut looked meditatively about him 
and replied: ‘‘ Aside from all other considera- 
tions no engineer likes to map out a plan of 
work which he feels that he may not remain 
to see completed.” This is the view in regard 
to the sea-level canal taken by the men who 
are now at work. 

In order to understand the work which is 
now going forward one should have at least 
a layman’s knowledge of a few of the leading 
features in the construction of the canal. 

We have on the route of the canal the fol- 
lowing important points to carry in mind: 

Gatun, because it is a narrow point in the 
lower Chagres Valley suitable as the site of a 
long dam which would convert much of the 
canal route into a lake. 

Bohio, because it is the narrowest point in 
the Chagres Valley and has been the source 
of many examinations through deep borings 
and endless argument among engineers as to 
whether its deep underlying bed would render 
it a safe and suitable location for a great dam 
which should convert all the middle portion of 
the canal into a lake with a level, according to 
different plans, of anywhere from 50 to go feet. 

Obispo, because it is here that the upper 
Chagres River meets the canal, and it is at a 
site, Gamboa, less than a mile above Obispo 
that the flood waters of the Chagres are to be 
controlled by a great earth dam which will 
convert the upper Chagres into a lake about 
ten miles long and reserve its waters as a 
feeder for the canal during the dry season, and 
for hydraulic power. 

The lock and dam sites at the other end of 
the canal are of less interest to engineers inas- 
much as their beds are known to be suitable 
for dams in those parts of the course of the 
canal where the formation of the surrounding 
country would make such work desirable. 

The canal meets the valley of the Chagres 
River at Obispo and from this point follows 
it on down to a slight distance beyond Gatun. 
That part of the river above Obispo is known 
as the upper Chagres, and drains, through 
over a dozen tributaries, a beautiful, hilly, 
forest-clad country, the contour of which 
suggests the Berkshires. In the dry season 
the upper Chagres is a peaceful little stream, 
navigable by dugout canoes and of such a 
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depth that a man may wade across it in most 
parts of its course, but it is of a torrential 
character and one night of heavy tropical rain 
will convert it into a raging flood. Draining 
as it does so much watershed and receiving 
the accumulative discharge of so many 
tributaries of a similar torrential character, 
its rise under these conditions is so rapid that 
the eye may follow it, and a man in charge of 
one of the fluviograph stations informed me 
that he had known 
the river to rise 


In the case of a lock canal the Chagres 
River, instead of being an obstacle, becomes a 
prime necessity as a feeder, but this does not 
lessen the demand for powerful works to 
protect the canal against its violence in flood 
and to reserve its waters for the dry season 
when the volume of the river alone might 
prove inadequate to keep up the level of the 
canal. The best manner of accomplishing 
this purpose has been the subject of much 

scientific investi- 





thirty feet in a 
single night. Un- 
der these condi- 
tions it roars down 
from the hills, rip- 
ping giant trees 
from its banks and 
inundating miles 
of country on 
either side. Some 
of these enormous 
trees with trunks 4 
to 6 feet in diam- 
eter and wide- 
spreading roots 
which we saw 
stranded upon bars 
on our way up the 
river gave us a 
better idea than 
mere figures of the 
character of the 
works which will 
be required to con- 
trol such a flood 
pouring into the ca- 








gation and argu- 
ment. Borings in 
the river bed have 
been made at all 
points where the 
topography of the 
country would 
render the location 
of a dam advis- 
able, such as at 
Alhajuela, Gam- 
boa, Bohio, Gat- 
un, and other 
places. Every 
plan for regulat- 
ing Chagres River 
floods has called 
for a dam at one 
or two of these 
places, and while 
at first the char- 
acter of the ma- 
terial revealed by 
the borings seemed 
to indicate that 
Bohio and Gam- 
boa were not safe 








nal at right angles. 

In the case of a 
sea-level canal the 
upper Chagres 
would simply be an existing evil to be over 
come in the safest and most practicable 
way. The French in their sea-level idea 
had planned to control the water by a great 
dam at Gamboa, less than a mile above the 
junction of the river and canal, and to carry 
off the excess of water through artificial spill- 
ways. Another plan which has figured in 
both the French and American study of the 
problem was to build a high dam at Alhajuela, 
a point about nine miles up the river from the 
canal, and to carry off the water through 
tunneled spillways drilled through the moun- 
tains and emptying into rivers on the other 
side. 


REGISTERING THE 


FLUVIOGRAPH DESIGNED BY THE FRENCH FOR 


FLOW OF THE RIVER 


locations for high- 
level dams, more 
recent investiga- 
tions have con- 
vinced the engineers to the contrary. 
Everyone must appreciate the importance 
of absolute certainty in regard to the proper 
location for a great dam upon the integrity 
of which depends the safety of the whole 
canal. It is the decision arrived at by the 
engineers upon this point which will have 
more to do with determining the type of canal 
chosen than will any other factor. No doubt 
a dam could be built in any part of its course 
which could be made to retain the Chagres 
River in flood, but if it became necessary to go 
down for 200 feet through loose, water-carry- 
ing alluvion before encountering a suitable 
foundation, and even then being forced to 
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LOOKING ACROSS CULEBRA CUT 


carry on caisson work in a pressure of four or 
five atmospheres in a temperature of about 
85° to go°, the expense of the work would be 
apt to throw the type of canal demanding it 
out of the reckoning. Practically, the only 
factor upon which an engineer may determine 
the safety of building a big dam upon a certain 
site is an examination of the deep geological 
formation as revealed by the borings made 
into the proposed foundation. When we 
come to reflect that the real problem of dig- 
ging the Panama Canal is that of controlling 


the Chagres floods, that the type of canal best 
suited to the needs of the American people 
depends upon the solution of this problem, 
and that the problem itself is one depending 
less upon years of technical study and ex- 
perience than upon the examination of speci- 
mens of sand and mud and clay and gravel 
brought up from perhaps 160 feet below 
the river bed, we can understand why our 
engineers are in no hurry to jump at a con- 
clusion until their minds are thoroughly 
satisfied and in agreement upon a matter 
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THE NEW HOTEL IN CONSTRUCTION AT PANAMA 


which is the crux of the whole welfare of the 
canal. Unfortunately it is this very cautious 
deliberation which has been one of the chief 
causes of unjust criticism by a public who 
cannot understand these differences of expert 
opinion and are impatient to see “‘the dirt 
fly.’ They would certainly see some dirt fly 
if the Gamboa or Bohio dam were ever to lose 
its foothold with the Chagres River in flood! 
Mr. Arrango, chief of the hydraulic de- 
partment, Isthmian Canal Commission, kind- 
ly put a canoe and five polers at my dis- 
posal for a trip up the river to the proposed 
site of the Alhajuela dam. The French had 
established hydraulic stations at Gamboa and 
Alhajuela with fluviographs for recording the 
velocity, rise and fall, and volume of the 
stream, and this work we have continued 
in practically the same way. At this season 
of the year (early part of February) the 
Chagres is a delightful stream, rapids al- 
ternating with reaches of still water and 
the primeval, tropic forest growing to the 
river bank. In places our polers could 
scarcely breast the current, and it took us 
from early forenoon until late in the afternoon 
to make the nine miles to Alhajuela. The 
following day we went on higher up, led 
solely by the beauty of the scenery. The 
river water is clear as an Adirondack lake, 
cool, soft, and delicious. We drank it freely, 


just as we dipped it from over the side, and 
bathed in it, night and morning, taking care 
to avoid the deep places, as we had seen a 
number of alligators. The nights at Alha- 
juela are cool, and even while hunting in the 
forest we were not troubled by any of the 
insects which we had been led to expect. The 
country abounds in game, deer, tapir, parrots, 
jungle fowl, rabbits, raccoons, many varieties 
both from the temperate and tropic zones. I 
am indebted to my companion, Mr. Feigen- 
span, for some of my best photographs both 
of the river and along the course of the canal. 

Besides the control of the Chagres River 
the only serious engineering problem is that 
of Culebra Cut, and this after all is one which 
can be answered by the steam shovel. It 
will take a great many of them to answer the 
question finally, but these are coming as soon 
as those who are now at work can furnish 
them with a base for operations, and this 
point has been almost reached. There is 
no sense in setting up hundreds of tons of 
elaborate machinery until it can be furnished 
with elbow room in which to work and until 
there shall be constructed for it, just as there 
must be for the men who are to operate it, 
repair shops in case of accident. This is 
another lesson which we have learned from 
the French, who dumped shipload after ship- 
load of costly machinery into the course of the 
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canal before they were ready for it. A great 
deal of this dead metal we have been obliged 
to remove, and one may stand upon the 
veranda of the bungalow of Mr. O’Sullivan, 
assistant chief engineer, and look across the 
Culebra works and see acres of rusting metal 
which before long we will have to carry out of 
the way. Our own method is more logical; 
we are getting our machinery as fast as we can 
use it, and in the meantime we have been 
building the piers upon which to receive it 
when it arrives and the railways upon which 
to transport it to the big new machine shops 
which we have been building toset up or repair 
it, to say nothing of the big shiploads of 
lumber which we have been unloading at the 
La Boca yards at the Pacific end of the canal, 
and which has not lain long before it has 
gone into the construction of the hotels and 
hospitals and the thousands of other new 
edifices which have sprung up since the be- 
ginning of the new American régime. 

One of our big new American shovels 
which picks up five cubic yards of earth at one 
scoop makes quick work of filling a train of 
cars, and then, unless the system of the con- 
struction railway is so arranged that-empty 
cars can be continuously supplied, the shovel 
loses valuable time in waiting. If the work of 
excavation were proceeding upon a single 
plane it would not be difficult to so arrange 


things that a steady file of cars could march 
past the shovel, receive each its burden, and 
proceed to the dumps. It would then be 
only a matter of tracks laid down, cars to 
run upon them, and locomotives to haul. 
This is the case in excavations like that being 
made at present by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road on the east side of New York city, 
where it is only necessary to lay down the 
tracks, run up the cars, shovel out the rock, 
and haul it away. In the case of the big cuts 
on the canal route the excavation must be 
carried on from a series of different levels. 
The sides of Culebra Cut are composed of 
what is usually spoken of as “ rock,”’ but is in 
reality a hard, indurated clay, less resistant 
than shale, but sufficiently dense to require 
blasting. This clay, when wet, dissolves into 
a fine powder and its formation is interspersed 
with shelves and strata of limestone with 
occasional outcrops of trap rock. These lay 
ers slant down into the cut, and as the work 
of excavation proceeds their outer rims are 
slashed across, leaving the masses of clay 
which overlie them entirely unsupported. 
The annual rainfall in the vicinity of Culebra 
is about 100 inches and almost all of this falls 
during eight months. The effect of such a 
deluge washing down the raw clay banks of 
the cut and percolating through seams and 
fissures to the flat shelves upon which the 
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The canoe is dug out of a single tree 
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clay formation rests can be readily imagined. 
Unless the work is very carefully mapped out 
and conducted from different levels on a 
series of steps, great slides might occur which 
would sweep away the tracks and _ possibly 
destroy the labor of months. 

This danger can only be avoided by work- 
ing upon a series of different levels and giving 
such a gentle slope to the walls that gravity 
is not sufficient to overcome the friction and 
to start an avalanche. At present the excavat- 
ing is proceeding on a 
one-to-one grade. The — , ATLANTIC 
accompanying photo- Xe ae 
graph (page 565) of 
Culebra Cut shows 
where in one place a 
small slide has gone 
across the track of a 
construction railway 
which has heen re 
paired by a trestle. 
During one of my visits 
to the cut a small slide 
occurred, almost bury 
ing one of the big 
steam shovels. Enough 
was cleared to allow of 
its operation, and the 
big machine was calm 
ly proceeding to dig 
itself out again. 

Apart from the dan- 
ger of slides every foot 
of elevation at which 
the earth is removed 
means the saving of so 
much power in haul 
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it is dumped. There 

is no sense in letting the earth slide down into 
the cut and then loading it into cars and carry 
ing it upgrade to the dumps. The French 
committed this error and as a result we are 
compelled to remove much of their excavated 
earth a second time; on the other hand, 
excavating from the top down means the lay- 
ing of many tracks on higher elevations, the 
construction of trestles, bridges, and protect- 
ing bulkheads, and this is some of the work 
which we are doing now and will have to do a 
great deal more of as the actual excavation 
proceeds. 

Another big work in the cuts is that of 
preparing to handle the deluge of the rainy 
season. The high and gradual slopes on 
either side convert these parts of the works 
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into enormous gutters, and unless provision 
is made for conducting the excess of water a 
great deal of damage and in many places 
entire cessation of work would ensue. The 
French attempted to drain the cut by a 
covered drain dug in its floor, but the in- 
adequacy of this method is to be seen at the 
south end of the cut, where there is a great 
marine dredge originally set up in a lake 
formed there. Here upon the backbone of 
the Cordilleras this great floating dredge, 
originally intended for 
work in the harbor of 
Colon or in the sea 
level portion of the 
canal, was methodi 
cally at work digging 
out its own channel 
ahead of it, and there 
it stands to-day, high 
and dry, miles from 
water deep enough to 
float it, but still se 
curely moored by four 
rotting cables led out 
to stakes driven in the 
hard-packed clay. 
Our engines are now 

\ opening up this drain 
\ cut by the French, 
and it is the plan to 
KEY enlarge it to a size 
which will enable it 
to lead off all of the 
water washing into 
the cut. 

When I wasat Cule 
bra there were eleven 
shovels at work in that 
section, but they were 
not conspicuous. A steam shovel is not im- 
posing as seen against the side of Culebra 
Cut; a thousand men at work would make 
no showing there. Looking down from the 
summit of Contractor’s Hill, one sees dimin- 
utive morsels of machinery emitting tiny jets 
of steam; these are the big shovels so im 
posing at close range. One sees also crawling 
specks which cluster here and there, and 
occasionally a little ball of lead-colored smoke 
spouts from the drab hillside. These are the 
gangs blasting ahead of the shovel. 

It is futile to try to express in figures the 
amount of work going forward to-day along 
the line of the canal; the items of the work are 
too manifold, the lines upon which the work is 
carried on, too infinite. One can give no true 
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impression by tabulating the number of 
shovels and engines and cars and ditches dug 
and houses built and tracks laid and the 
hundreds of other items which must all be 
noted if we are to rely upon figures to con- 
vey a just and comprehensive estimate of the 
work as a whole. These figures would all 
require modifying or explanatory notes; one 
shovel might be of the five-cubic-yard capac- 
ity and another of the old French bucket- 
excavator type. A certain number of cubic 
yards of earth might have been hauled for five 
miles and perhaps the balance thrown down 
not three yards distant to build the embank- 
ment for a construction railway. It is im- 
possible to give in figures or statistics the 
progress of a great work still in its initial 
stage. To-day truthful descriptive state- 
ments in regard to the work on the canal 
must he impressionistic, rather than detailed, 
abstract rather than concrete. 

It is not fair to the workers to give a few 
figures without giving all, and to give all would 
require a thick volume which people would 
not be interested to read. We can classify 
largely such general results as sanitation, 
transportation, railway construction,” sewer- 
age, water supply, labor quarters, hospitals, 
and many others, each an enormous work in 
itself grandly accomplished. Yet though we 
tell truthfully of these things and can prove 
our words with facts, we receive in reply 
such comments as these: ‘‘That is all very 
well; we have heard all of that, but how 
much dirt have we actually dug?”” When we 
reply, in terms of cubic yards, 4,000, or 5,000, 
or 6,000 daily, as the case may be, at best an 
indefinite number which at the present stage 
of operations means nothing, we hear: ‘Is 
that all? Why don’t they get to work and do 
something ?” 

Why cannot we Americans have just a little 
faith in our own people? How can answers 
to questions of this sort convey an under- 
standing of the work of the men who have 


been camped for days in the jungle, running 
lines through places where every step means 
the blow of a machete, the work of those who 
have lived on the river bank and made end- 
less borings to great depths and over every 
fifty feet of the river bottom in the neighbor- 
hood of proposed dams, the work of men who 
have eaten their hearts out in vain efforts to 
impart some of their own vitality to a gang of 
lazy blacks at work ditching a town, the work 
of men sweating in the offices through the heat 
of the tropical day, the work of the men who 
have been laying rails and water pipes and 
building wharves and streets and piers and 
laying out railway yards, and all with material 
freighted over two thousand miles of sea. Can 
one assay the labors of these and countless 
others like them in cubic vards of earth? Not 
now—later, perhaps, when these early efforts 
have begun to bear their fruits. 

It is a fact that almost every man who is 
engaged upon the great work of the canal 
becomes imbued with a personal pride and 
faith in the achievement. If the study of the 
canal can so affect one who goes down to the 
Isthmus prepared to find fault and write 
about it, how then must it affect the man who 
is giving to the enterprise the best of his brain 
and body? Personally, I had expected to 
find much to criticise in Panama, and for this 
reason declined all letters of introduction, 
wishing to be free to speak my mind and 
disliking the ethical position of one who 
returns rebuke for hospitality. What a man 
cannot see for himself between Colon and 
Panama is hardly worth writing about, and 
one prefers to see things with one’s own eyes. 

In the beginning of the work there may 
have been much disorder; I do not know 
because I was not there. My conviction to- 
day is that the future of the canal is very 
bright, that it will be a monument to our 
nation which will endure to our credit through 
all posterity, and that its immediate future lies 
in the hands of those destined to make it so. 


(Continued in the June number.) 
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PROFILE SHOWING THE TWO LEVELS OF THE CANAL 


The black portions represent the surface dug away 











THE WAY OF A MAID 


By WILL PAYNE 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


E evening Mr. Toomey 
proposed to me. Mother 
had favored him from the 
start. He had a promis- 
ing business in the under- 
taking line and was only 
thirty-three. He was as 
good and honest as a man with weak eyes, a 
receding chin, and a funereal style of socia- 
bility could be. It happened in our parlor at 
Good Cheer, with fat green roses writhing 
across the ingrain carpet and the red-plush 
parlor set that seems to be always rigidly 
weltering in its own gore; and I completed it 
by bursting into tears. 

That decided me. I wrote that I was com- 
ing to Cousin Sarah Stephenson and to Emma, 
who was really a kind of far-off and round 
about relation. Both accepted their fate 
meekly. I went to Cousin Sarah’s. She had 
a flat in Buena Park. Emma called and took 
me out to her house in North Edgewater for 
dinner. Everything went splendidly from 
the first. Really they liked me. I always 
was considered amusing, you know. That 
first evening Emma’s husband, Frank, of- 
fered me just what I was aching for—a job in 
his office to work forenoons, so I could attend 
the classes at the Art Institute afternoons. 
Frank was chain lightning, and always laugh- 
ing at everything. The firm was Hurley & 
Co., and the sign on the door said ‘“ Brokers 
in Grain, Stocks, and Bonds.” The job was 
a sort of joke. There wasn’t much to do, 
and Frank would hardly ever let me do what 
there was. He was always telephoning out 
to Emma and taking us to ball games or 
matinées in the afternoon, too. Still I did 
something at the Art Institute. Part of the 
class—the masculine part—was making stud- 
ies of my head—the outside, of course. Mr. 
Gregory said I looked like a Reynolds if I 
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did draw like a Swede. I didn’t care partic- 
ularly. You know how sunshiny it makes 
you feel to think that luck is fast on your side. 

I didn’t go to the office that particular 
morning because I’d been to a garden party 
the night before and was sleepy; and I didn’t 
go down to the institute in the afternoon be- 
cause I’d been invited to help try out.a new 
auto in a run to Fort Sheridan. So I was 
sitting on the veranda when Nathan came 
home. Nathan Hurley, Frank’s cousin, and 
the junior partner in the firm, was the only 
one who hadn’t appreciated the good joke 
that I seemed to be. From the beginning he 
sat off in the other corner and smoked his pipe 
or read. He was younger than Frank— 
about twenty-eight—and he weighed a hun- 
dred and eighty. I called him the fat man. 
In some mysterious way that helped my self- 
respect. Little Frank’s puppy, that was fat 
and serious-minded and fell over its own feet, 
I named Nathan. The puppy was beside me 
when Nathan came home. He lumbered up 
the steps and stopped by my chair and asked 
where Emma was. I told him whose tea she 
had gone to, and he said, “I'd like to speak to 
you, Bessie.” 

I was surprised, for he’d never called me 
anything but Miss Ward before, and he looked 
actually huge as he stood over me. I fol- 
lowed him to the den off the dining room 
where the men smoke, and he shut the door. 
Really an odd recollection of childhood came 
over me, and I didn’t know but he was going 
to say, “It will hurt me more than it will you,” 
and produce a slipper. But he sat down heav- 
ily and rubbed his big hand across his brow. 

“The firm has gone to smash,” he said, 
speaking low. “‘We were in September 
wheat up to our necks and this slump has 
wiped us clean out. Emma is very fond of 
you. I’d like you to help me tell her. I'ma 
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duffer at such things.” He said it so coolly 
that I couldn’t make it seem anything more 
than merely one of the fat man’s amusing 
streaks of gravity. 

“Oh, but Frank will tell her,” I said. 

“Frank’s gone out of town,” he replied, 
and studied his two hands a moment before 
he looked up again. ‘‘We got too enthusias- 
tic. We used some bonds for collateral that 
weren’t ours.” 

I felt my heart fainting away. Yet he was 
so matter of fact that it couldn’t really be true. 
I think my lips moved before I could get breath 
to say, ‘You don’t mean—anything wrong?” 

“Tt’s embezzlement, if the people who own 
the bonds choose to push it,” he said, just as 
before. “So Frank lit out.” He was a bit 
indistinct to me; but I could feel his steady 
gray eyes, and I heard him say, “I believe 
you’ve got plenty of sand. That’s why I tell 
you this. Of course Emma mustn’t know it. 
I guess I can get it settled so there won’t be 
any trouble. I thought we might tell her 


Frank had gone away to raise some money 
for the firm—gone secretly, you see.” 

There was a ridiculous touch to it. We 
little children at school used to have to put our 
hands behind us when we answered the teach- 
er. So I put my hands behind me then and 
said, “I'll help, Nathan. I'll do everything 
I can. I know I haven’t been any good in 
the office or anywhere else.” He looked so 
largeand solid that some way I had to say that. 

Well, Emma came home and I told her— 
ornamenting and extending Nathan’s simple 
suggestion. And then, for the first time in my 
life, [saw Emma. I knew well enough that 
she was a sweet-tempered, pretty woman, a 
bit stout, blond, and all dimples and soft 
curves. But as she talked with Nathan 
about the misfortune that had happened to 
the house, with little sprays of tears in her big 
blue eyes and her sweet, full lips trembling, 
and her questions were all about whether they 
would get over it and she would have to dis- 
charge the parlor maid; and then, presently, 
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she was laughing and making the puppy bite 
its ears—why, I understood for the first time 
that she had the soul of a baby. It had never 
grown up. I knew why Nathan wanted to 
lie to her—just as you lie to a little child, that 
can’t understand, to soothe it. 

Nathan went out directly after dinner to 
see some men, and presently Emma went to 
bed. She usually went to bed when there 
was nothing going on. Perhaps the still 
house got on her nerves. At any rate, when 
midnight came and Nathan hadn’t returned, 
and I laid down the book I hadn’t been able 
to read, and turned out the lights, I was 
afraid. It had occurred to me that Nathan 
must be liable for the embezzlement, the same 
as Frank, and that he would be going away, 
too. Iwas in my room when I heard the door 
open, and knew it was the fat man from his 
clumping into two chairs at once. I ran 
down as he was turning up the lights. 

“‘T wanted to see you, Nathan,” I whispered 
—for fear Emma would hear. ‘‘T ought to un- 
derstand what todo. You will be goingaway ?” 

He simply stared at me. 

“You'll be going where Frank is—until 
things are settled?” 7 

“No. I’m not going away,” he replied 
grumpily. ‘I’m no good at running. I’m 
I suppose he meant the 


too fat, you see.” 
name I’d given the puppy—or he’d overheard 


something I’d said. I felt about two feet 
high as I went upstairs. 

In the morning I started to the office with 
him, without any invitation. On the way to 
the station he told me some more, abruptly: 

“T believe everything about the business is 
straight and square and it’s an honest failure 
—all except those bonds,” he said. ‘The 
bonds belong to Dickinson. He’s the man I 
worked for from the time T started until I 
went into business with Frank. The amount 
isn’t so very large—a matter of thirty thou- 
sand dollars. Whatever business I did for 
Dickinson he let go at loose ends, trusting 
everything to me. So he sent over those bonds 
some time ago and told me to sell ’em for him 
whenever I thought the market was right, 
and they were lying around handy to be taken 
ina pinch. Of course, we expected to put them 
back in a few days when the market turned.” 

He kept looking away from me while he was 
saying this and kicking his big foot into the 
grass along the side of the walk now and then. 

“Dickinson has retired from business,’ he 
went on. ‘“‘He is generous; but mighty pep- 
pery and cranky, too. He doesn’t like Frank. 
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The Second National Bank holds the bonds as 
collateral. I may be able to borrow the money 
and take them up. Then there’ll be no trouble 
—nothing but good, square debts to pay.” 

Naturally there wasn’t a thing I could do 
about it. But maybe some time your big 
brother has let you go along and carry the 
bait can for him, and you can remember how 
grateful you felt. We got to the office at half 
past eight. Everything looked the same as 
usual. Nathan left me and didn’t get back 
until after nine. Then he looked huge and 
dumb and nodded to me to follow him into 
the cubby in the corner marked “ Private.” 

“T didn’t make it,’ he said, cool as ever. 
I understood he meant borrowing the money 
to take up the bonds. He took a roll of bills 
out of his pocket. ‘‘Here’s three hundred 
dollars I borrowed from a friend who knows 
all the circumstances,” hesaid. “‘I want you 
to take it to Emma. Of course, the house 
must be kept going, and all the firm’s money 
will go to the creditors.” 

Just then two men came in, and more came 
after them. The board was open and the 
failure of the firm had been posted. The 
men were creditors. Some were excited and 
abused Nathan, and some were cool and 
laughed at him. He kept saying the same 
thing to them—that the bookkeeper was at 
work on a statement and he couldn’t say ex- 
actly how the firm stood until that was fin- 
ished, and Frank had gone out of town. Some 
way, it hurt to hear him keep saying that. 

I walked around the little “private” room 
while he was talking to them—trying not to 
hear, and I happened to see some crumpled 
bits of paper on the rug, just under the edge 
of the desk, as though a careless janitor had 
swept them there and overlooked them. I 
don’t know what made me pick them up— 
except that I was trying not to hear Nathan. 
Two of them were bits of a circular. The third 
was a torn piece of paper, with Frank’s hand 
writing on it. I flattened it out and read: 

Nat: To-day’s slump wipes us out. I was long 
300,000 bu. for my own account. The pool business 
I told you about was all con. I’ve hocked Dickin- 
son’s bonds at 2d Nat. He’s down on me— 

It was torn across there. The writing was 
jagged and scrawly. In a flash I could see 
the dashing Frank, dropping down at the 
desk, ruined and ready to run, with the dogs 
at his heels, and scratching off that note to 
Nathan, and tearing it and writing again— 
writing the note he really left, and which was 
the first Nathan knew of how things stood. 
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It came to me in the daze that the talking 
had ceased outside, and I went out, with the 
note tight in my hand. The fat man was 
standing at the bookkeeper’s desk looking 
over some figures, and the outer door jerked 
open and a pursy little man, with bristling gray 
whiskers and gold-bowed spectacles, blew in. 

Nathan looked around, and the color sort of 
washed out of his face. The pursy little man 
stopped short in the middle of the office and 
thrust out his head at Nathan. He looked 
all sticking out and bursting with business. 
Nathan walked over to him, slow, and said, 
“T want to see you, Mr. Dickinson,” and 
started for the private room. 

“Want to see me, eh?” the little man 
snorted, trotting along like a tug beside a 
freighter. ‘‘ Deuce of a time to want to see 
me. Why didn’t you let me know before? 
Think I wouldn’t give you a boost, eh?” 

Nathan went in and shut the door, and in 


about half a minute the man shouted so he 
could be heard in the corridor: 

‘Don’t you tell me you had anything to do 
with it! That rascal, Frank Hurley, did it! 
I always knew he was a thief, and told you so. 
He belongs to the Bryerson school. All that 
school belong in jail. It’s his work. T’ll send 
him over the road for it, too. Where is he? 
Tell me where he is!” 

And a minute later he whooped again, 
‘<Don’t you tell me! I won’t listen! I won’t 
listen, I say! Where is he? All I want to 
know is where he is!” 

Every minute or two he kept breaking out 
like that at the top of his lungs, until he 
wrenched the door open and charged out, 
purple in the face, his whiskers more bristling 
than ever; and he whirled around to Nathan 
as though he had been wound up. 

“Either you’re a thief or you ain’t! Speak 


up, now!” he shouted. 
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Nathan was inside the door. He answered 
slow and heavy, but looking the man in the 
eye: ‘The bonds were in my care, Mr. Dick- 
inson. I’m responsible for them. Whatever 
was done was done in the firm name. I’m 
responsible.” 

“Oh, all right, then!” the man cried, as 
though that cleared it up and eased his mind. 
“T’ll just go over to the State’s attorney and 
have you indicted! Bless me if I don’t!” 
And he stumped out. 

Nathan sat on the edge of the desk, study- 
ing his hands as though he expected to find the 
answer there; andIranin. Icouldn’t help it. 

“Why didn’t you tell him, Nathan? Why 
didn’t you tell him the truth? It was 
Frank’s work!” I said. 

He stared at me, so I showed him the torn 
note. He read it and then, very calmly and 
deliberately, tore it into fine bits. 

“Dickinson is hot-tempered,” he said. 
“He’d go in a minute, while the fit is on, 
and have Frank indicted and put detectives on 
his trail. It isn’t nice to be in jail, or to have 
your husband in jail, or a father that’s been in 
jail. Emma has been awfully good to me— 
always sweet-tempered and fond. There’s 
little Frank, you know—who’ll have kind 
friends to remind him, one day, if there’s any- 
thing wrong in the record. They are two 
sweet kids, and the way I see it, my job is to 
stand by them. Frank’s just another kid, 
you know—a greedy little boy in a candy 
shop that can’t keep his hand off the goodies.” 

He said this low and looking straight into 
my eyes, but otherwise as though he were 
speaking of the weather. Of a sudden his 
face and the room turned crooked and blurry 
before me, and I bit the corner of my lip and 
hurried out. It would have been scandalous 
if I had cried. You see, there had been an- 
other greedy little kid, thinking of nothing 
but the goodies. 

It seemed to me, when I went up to Cousin 
Sarah’s flat that afternoon, that I was going to 
pack and return to Good Cheer and try to hide 
the miserable little failure that I’d been under 
the red-plush sofa. I knew perfectly that my 
Art Institute business had been a fake. I 
hadn’t worked honestly at it, or at anything 
else. But when it came to going—well, 
really, the fat man wouldn’t let me. I don’t 
mean that he said anything about that, or 
anything else in particular. But I had taken 
the benefits, and to run away when there was 
trouble and I could possibly help a little—I 
couldn’t do it. 
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I could help a little with Emma. The days 
dragged on, with Dickinson doing nothing 
and nothing happening and no word from 
Frank. The house had run at the rate of 
eight or nine thousand a year. Nathan bor- 
rowed more money of the friend he got the 
$300 of; but Emma really couldn’t under- 
stand. She let the parlor maid go, and wept 
over it—didn’t see why Frank and Nathan 
should put her in such a position—didn’t see 
why Frank didn’t write if he loved her—very 
pretty, too, with tears in her big blue eyes. 

Nathan was trying for an opening in busi- 
ness; but it wasn’t easy, in his position. He 
said to me: 

“T could go with McWade & Roberts at a 
fair salary; but I’d have to tell them about 
Dickinson’s bonds, and I hope not to tell any- 
body about that. I think Dickinson will come 
around yet and let me give him my note.” 

But Dickinson showed no sign of coming, 
and I didn’t need to be told that it cut deeper 
when Nathan went back to his friend, finally, 
and borrowed some more money. I talked to 
Emma about discharging the cook and she 
and I doing housework. She simply wept. 

Then, one evening, a Mr. Bryerson came 
out to the house to see Nathan. Emma was 
on the veranda and she came in all beaming 
to call Nathan. She knew Bryerson, for he 
was a friend of Frank’s. Nathan went out, 
and Emma and I couldn’t help overhearing 
part of it. It was the offer of a position. 

This was the Bryerson that Dickinson ob- 
jected to. Nathan told me his firm was rich, 
but everybody knew it was crooked. He had 
declined the place. He told Emma, in a dif- 
ferent way, that he hadn’t taken up with the 
offer. She was greatly disappointed; but we 
didn’t think so much of that. The next day 
she went downtown and accepted a position 
as cloak model in a department store. She 
saw, she said, that she must depend upon her- 
self, for nobody else would do anything for 
her. We tried to coax her out of it; but 
nothing would move her. I thought I wished 
never to see her again, and went down to 
Cousin Sarah’s that night. Two days later 
she telephoned me in great spirits. Nathan 
had found a fine position, and she was going 
downtown to buy clothes for little Frank. 
Wanted me to go with her. She took me 
home to dinner, and in the early evening we 
were sitting on the veranda. Of course I felt 
good because Nathan’s money troubles were 
over. Mr. Bryerson and three other men 
came up in an automobile, and Nathan went 
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to the curb to speak tothem. As the machine 
rolled away, Bryerson called back, “‘ We'll talk 
it over before the market opens.” 

Nathan clumped to the porch and went into 
the house without looking at me; but I fol- 
lowed him to the den. 

“This is your fine job, Nathan,” I said. 
““You’ve gone to work for that crooked house. 
You let her force you into it.” 

“*T won’t be crooked, Bessie,”’ he said coolly. 
“Tt isn’t always easy for the brightest people 
to tell just what is right, and I never was 
very bright. There’s no use my going on 
borrowing money for the house.” He took 
up his pipe from the table and rubbed his 
thumb over the bowl, without looking at me. 
“T don’t pretend I like it especially; but it’s 
better than the other thing.” He nodded 
toward the veranda where Emma was. “A 
man may get on the firing line, you know, 
without going to war.” 

I said, quite small and lonesome, “I think 
I’ll go home, Nathan.” 

The fat man kept looking at the bowl of his 
pipe, and answered soberly, “I guess that’s 
what you ought to do.” 

But there was more of the Bryerson busi- 
ness. The next afternoon a man came to 
Cousin Sarah’s flat to see me—a Mr. Preston, 
who introduced himself as a relative of Mr. 
Dickinson and his private secretary. He was 
a quiet, lean man, with steady, deliberate eyes, 
of the kind that slowly sink a tunnel through 
you and zet at what they want. He talked to 
me about Hurley & Co. and Frank and Na- 
than, and hinted around the taking of the 
bonds, and all at once declared he didn’t be- 
lieve Nathan had anything to do with it. 

“He didn’t! He didn’t!” I cried, and 
turned very red; and I should have been 
angry, only he then and there made a clean 
breast of it. He said he liked Nathan and 
didn’t like Frank, and he was very fond of 
Dickinson, and he couldn’t bear to see Nathan 
ruined when he was innocent; still less could he 
bear to see Mr. Dickinson do the great wrong 
of ruining him. But Mr. Dickinson was pip- 
ing mad and stubborn as a mule, and Nathan 
was stubborn as another mule, and Nathan’s 
going with the Bryerson outfit, which Mr. 
Dickinson abhorred, had touched it all off. 

“You see, Miss Ward,” he said, “‘he really 
likes Nathan, and that makes him all the 
sorer because Nathan doesn’t come to him. 
The grand jury sits this day week. He will 
go before it with his story of the bonds, and 
something will happen that will darken all the 
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rest of the lives of two good men—unless I 
prevent it. Frank Hurley stole those bonds. 
Why should he go free and let a million times 
better man suffer? I want to get track of him. 
I came here to see if you could help me.” 

I know I trembled all over and I couldn’t get 
my eyes away from his. I managed to say, “In- 
deed, I don’t know where Frank Hurley is.” 

He looked me over. ‘Somebody will be 
indicted this day week. Why shouldn’t it be 
the real culprit?” he said slowly. 

I couldn’t trust myself to say anything. 

He waited a moment. “Something may 
turn up within the week,” he said rather 
softly. ‘If I get track of the thief, I save 
two innocent men.” He went away then. 

I couldn’t go to the Edgewater house. I 
didn’t wish to see Emma or little Frank or 
Nathan. But Thursday evening Nathan 
came down to see me. He asked me why I 
hadn’t been up. He was troubled. 

I shook my head. “TI can’t go there.” 

“They are my people,” he replied, mean- 
ing to defend her, I suppose. 

“Dickinson will wait only a few days, 
Nathan,” I said. 

He turned on me and demanded, ‘‘ How do 
you know that? Has he been to you?” 

“You said he was impatient,” I replied. 

He leaned forward in his chair and tried to 
size me up; but Nathan is no good as a sizer. 
He got up and began walking. Then he put 
his hands in his pockets and came over by me. 

“You guessed right about Dickinson,” he 
said. “‘He’s going before the grand jury 
Tuesday. He sent me word, and I’ve no 
doubt he will do it. That’s why I hoped 
you’d feel kinder toward Emma. I wanted 
you to fix it up with her to go out of town a 
few days, so she’ll miss the newspapers—when 
it happens. Of course, I’ll give bail and the 
trial won’t be for six months or so.” 

“Tf I knew where Frank Hurley is, I’d 
give him up to-morrow,” I cried. I couldn’t 
help the tears, much as I despise crying. 
“Why won’t you do something for yourself, 
Nathan? That’s the trouble with you. It’s 
all yourstupid, masculine pride. You’re bound 
to do everything for everybody else, and won’t 
giveanybodyashow!” I suppose it wasn’t any 
too coherent; but I didn’t feel very coherent. 

“T am doing something for myself,” he 
said. “I am standing to take the shot. 
Don’t you understand that is for myself?” 

So he is proud, too, I thought after he was 
gone. He left his gloves. I picked them up 
—enormous things that one could sit in very 
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comfortably. Perhaps I mentioned to the 
gloves that he was proud. 

It went on to Monday. Then I received a 
letter that was directed in typewriting. It 
was from Frank Hurley. One could hardly 
have imagined it. He wrote in a poor little 
jocular, cynical strain that we used to affect 
when we were chums and pals—the most piti- 
‘ful thing I ever saw. What he wanted was 
that I should go up to the house, without let- 
ting Emma know, and gather up some jewelry 
that he specified and send it to him so he could 
raise money on it. He gave the assumed 
name he was going under and the address. 
Well, I telephoned Mr. Preston to come up. 

After dinner I sat in my room, waiting for 
Mr. Preston. I had written the assumed 
name and the address on a slip of paper. I 
meant merely to hand it to him—or perhaps 
send it out by the maid. He would under- 
stand. And I had packed my things. Of 
course, I should take the morning train for 
Good Cheer. Everything seemed to have 


sort of died or been turned off, and I was 
hanging away up somewhere in an endless 
void. I chanced to notice that the slip of 
paper was lying beside the fat man’s gloves 
that I had taken to my room and laid on the 


writing desk. Those great, clumsy gloves 
were all there was that seemed to belong to 
living things—all that seemed real. I took 
them in my hands and felt over the wrinkles 
and puffed-out places that his fingers had 
made; and then, some way, I felt his real 
hands over mine—and the maid was at the 
door with Mr. Preston’s card. 

It didn’t seem at all like myself that went 
out to Mr. Preston and shook hands with 
him. The person—whoever it was—didn’t 
wait for him to begin; but put her hands be- 
hind her back and looked up at him and said: 

“To-morrow is the day, I believe, Mr. 
Preston. I wished to tell you that I can’t 
give you Frank Hurley’s address.” 

Perhaps he wished to argue; but the person 
was as white as a ghost; and he looked into 
her eyes a moment and took up his hat, very 
sober, and sighed. 

“Tt’s all wrong,” he said; “but what can a 
fellow do—except take off his hat and pass?” 

I went down to let him out; and when I 
opened the door, Nathan stood there, ready 
to ring. The two men looked at each other 
a second, and Preston bowed and walked 
away. Nathan looked at me; but I went on 
upstairs and let him follow. 

When we got upstairs he looked at me 
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again, and stood with his face all drawn up 
thinking. Then he burst out as though he 
had discovered the house was afire: 

““You’ve heard from Frank!” 

I just nodded, for I hadn’t any voice. 

His face drew as though somebody was 
stabbing him and he cried, “‘What have you 
done to me?” 

And I said, ‘I’ve sent you to jail, Nathan!” 

No doubt it never happened that way be- 
fore in the world. Always before the man 
said something soft and the woman some- 
thing fluttery. But how it happens. doesn’t 
matter. For when I cried, “I’ve sent you 
to jail, Nathan,” we both knew, and we 
both knew it wasn’t any use pretending we 
didn’t know. So—well, what happened next 
doesn’t matter, either. 

After Nathan went away the more I thought 
it over and over, the more indignant I grew 
at Mr. Dickinson who proposed to make ev- 
erybody miserable because he was cross. The 
first thing in the morning I telephoned Mr. 
Preston to have Mr. Dickinson wait, for I was 
coming down to their office. I suppose they 
thought I was bringing Frank’s address. At 
any rate they were waiting for me. I had 
kept on thinking about the absurdity of Mr. 
Dickinson’s position, and I was boiling over, 
and went right for him. 

“How can you, Mr. Dickinson, think of 
making all this trouble,” I said, ‘“‘when you 
are only the man who lost the bonds and not 
the one who has had to take the blame and 
stand by everybody from beginning to end?” 
And in my indignation, I told him just how 
it was. Presently he was stumping up and 
down the office, saying, “Bless my soul! 
Bless my soul!” I didn’t propose to let him 
off, though, but kept piling it up until I came 
to where Nathan was at the door the night 
before. Then, naturally, I stopped. He 
trotted over and sat plump down beside me, 
all bristling and sticking out with business. 

“Come, now! I’ll tell you what!” he said. 
“Forgive me! Let me off, will you? You 
bet I’ll give the new firm a leg up!” 

“The new firm?” I said, at a loss. 

“Eh?” said Mr. Dickinson, and looked a 
trifle confused and frightened. “You said, 
you know—I thought you said that you and 
Nathan—were—last night, you—know—” 
He was tangling himself all up in it. 

I couldn’t help the foolish trick of turning 
red; but I bent over and touched his arm. 

“One doesn’t need to say those things, does 
one, Mr. Dickinson?” I asked. 
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yeas HAT have we to do with the 

@ Morocco imbroglio?” and 

“Has our Government 

been well advised in taking 

part in the conference at 

Algeciras?” are questions 

which have been asked not 

only in the Senate but on the floor of the House 
and by the press throughout the country. 

It is, therefore, regarding the effect which 
the failure of these negotiations at Algeciras 
may possibly exert upon the interests, not only 
of operators in foreign securities, but even of 
the small investors in the listed quotations of 
the Stock Exchange, that it is wise to consider 
the policy or motives which have induced the 
Department of State to commission Ambassa- 
dor White and Minister Gummere as dele- 
gates to the conference which assembled on 
the sixteenth of January at the little Span- 
ish town situated on the western shore of 
Gibraltar Bay. 

We Americans are an essentially practical 
people. Hence the merely potential possi- 
bilities of future trade with Morocco may not 
appeal to a community whose merchants 
and manufacturers find abundant and more 
immediate occupation elsewhere, while the 
effect upon markets here of the application of 
an intensive system of culture to the rich 
alluvial plains of Morocco does not very 
closely interest our farmers. The question of 
“the open door” in Morocco may prove im- 
portant to future generations, but for the 
present we are evidently not wildly anxious 
upon this point; while our Government it- 
self, after its experiences in Venezuela and 
Santo Domingo, cannot be eager to assume 
similar responsibilities in European waters. 

As a matter of fact, even the most hostile 
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critics are perfectly aware that no such in- 
tention is entertained, and that no direct 
participation in the policing of Morocco is 
contemplated at Washington. Among other 
guarantees that should reassure us is the fact 
that Secretary Root is a statesman whose 
essential characteristics are the directness 
with which he picks out the kernel of any 
question, his indifference to mere side issues, 
and especially his dislike to purely sentimental 
considerations. If a man of his lucid and 


dispassionate judgment has deemed it advis- 
able to imperil, not merely the prestige of the 
Executive, but his own reputation, the de- 
cision of the department must be based upon 


some valid argument. 

We need, indeed, only to analyze the Euro- 
pean situation in order to discover the motives 
which must have governed the President and 
the Department of State in deciding to adhere 
to the precedent already established regarding 
our relations with Morocco at the conference 
assembled at Madrid so long ago as 1880. 
This convention had been called on the 
invitation of the Sultan of Morocco, at the 
instigation of Great Britain. At that time 
England endeavored to defend the Sultan 
against the encroachment of France, whose 
liberal extension of the protection of its flag 
to the more wealthy of the Sultan’s subjects 
was rapidly diminishing the authority of the 
Moorish Government, the more so, as the 
example was followed by other powers. At 
that time Germany was a somewhat indifferent 
party to the discussion and appeared more 
inclined to favor the pretensions of France 
than to assist England in her efforts to defend 
the Sultan’s interests. 

To-day, on the contrary, we find England 
enlisted in an undisguised endeavor to estab- 


*The author, though an American citizen, has been a resident in Morocco for some thirty years, and for a long 


period was chairman of the international committee that administers the local affairs of Tangier. 


In May, 1904, he 


was abducted by the Kabyle chief, Raissuli, and was held for ransom till, under pressure from the United States Govern- 


ment, the Sultan granted the captor’s terms.—The Editor. 
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lish the exclusive control of France over the 
entire Sultanate from the Algerian frontier 
to the Atlantic Ocean, while Germany now 
appears as the champion of the Sultan’s 
integrity, qualified, indeed, by certain con- 
cessions to international interests, such as 
“the open door” to all, so far as trade may be 
concerned, and also by mining, territorial, or 
other specific concessions connected with the 
development of the resources of Morocco 
itself, and more especially a police under 
European control to maintain order and pro- 
tect foreigners. 

What, it may be asked, has occurred since 
1880 to bring about this singular change of 
front on the part of these three powers? 
France, then as now, claimed that her occupa- 
tion of the neighboring territory of Algeria 
entitled her to priority in all questions relating 
to Morocco, yet she was then arrayed against 
England and was supported by Germany. 
What has induced England to abandon not 
only the Sultan and Morocco, but to forget 
the injunctions of nearly every naval and 
military expert as to the urgency of protecting 
Gibraltar and the free access to Egypt and 
India from the danger of the occupation of 
Tangier by any of the greater and possibly 


hostile European powers? What, moreover, © 


has so suddenly awakened the desire of Ger- 
many to interfere in Morocco? 

Only so lately as 1902 England’s friendly 
interest in the young Sultan, Abd-el-Aziz, 
had secured for Great Britain the confidence 
both of the ruler and of the people of Morocco. 
England’s influence was paramount, while 
the antagonism between England and France 
had never been more accentuated. The 
failure of Colonel Marchand’s attempt to 
preémpt Fashoda in July, 1898, and thus 
bar the march of Sirdar Kitchener’s force and 
arrest the extension to central Africa of the 
Anglo-Egyptian control, still rankled in the 
memory of the French and resulted, at the time 
of the Boer War in South Africa, in a flood of 
scurrilous attacks by the French press on every- 
thing English, attacks which did not even spare 
the person or the good repute, as a woman, of 
Queen Victoria herself. These envenomed 
attacks burst forth with renewed fury when 
peace was signed at Pretoria on May 31, 1902, 
and when the generals of the South African 
Republic had finally laid down their arms. 

Yet only two years later England abandoned 
the Sultan almost at a moment’s notice, while 
France graciously accorded a free hand in 
Egypt to Great Britain so far as the disposi- 
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tion of the financial reserves of ‘‘the caisse,” 
or treasury, were concerned. And although 
it was impossible either for France or England 
to abolish the capitulations, establishing the 
rights of other powers in Egypt, precisely 
as the Madrid convention regulates similar 
interventions in Morocco, yet France at least 
consented to abandon that policy of constant 
“pin pricks” so annoying to England in her 
attempts to administer advantageously the 
financial resources of Egypt. 

These astonishing alterations of the hither- 
to hostile feeling between France and England 
must be accredited in part to the conciliatory 
disposition of King Edward as well as to the 
good sense of the English public on the one 
hand, and, on the other, to the adroit manage- 
ment of the brilliant Minister of Foreign 
Affairs at Paris, Monsieur Théophile Del- 
cassé, admirably seconded in London by 
Monsieur Paul Cambon, the French Ambas- 
sador to the Court of St. James. The long, 
secret negotiations carried on by these states- 
men with Lord Lansdowne resulted in the 
publication, on April 8, 1904, of what is 
known as the Anglo-French agreement of that 
date—an agreement which was subsequently 
ratified by a parliamentary vote in London 
and, a little later, by the French Chambers. 

Well would it have been if only such credit- 
able motives as the above had been involved! 
But whether nations or individuals are con- 
cerned, good and evil influences are always 
strangely intermingled—and ‘‘ Medio de fonte 
leporum surgit aliquid amari.” In other 
words, some bitter feeling is but too apt to 
affect our motives, and in this instance 
dislike to Germany may supply the missing 
factor. This sentiment would account for 
and explain, though it would not justify, 
the strange imprudence of many even of the 
more responsible of the organs of public 
opinion both in France and England, who 
then somewhat prematurely asserted that the 
center of political gravity had now shifted 
from the banks of the Spree to those of the 
Seine; that the mantle of Bismarck had slipped 
from the shoulders of the less capable suc- 
cessors of the “Iron Chancellor,” and that 
henceforth it was no longer France who was 
isolated, but, thanks to the Franco-Russian 
alliance and to the understanding with Eng- 
land on the one hand and with Spain and Italy 
on the other, that Germany had now definite- 
ly been excluded from the councils of Europe. 

This was “‘tall talk,” but for the moment 
it called forth no reply from Berlin, where 
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a grim silence was maintained. Germany, 
however, had not long to wait before an 
opportunity was offered to assert herself, and 
one which William II was not slow to seize 
upon. The Emperor had noticed that when 
Monsieur Delcassé had developed his plan 
for ‘‘the pacific penetration of Morocco” 
before the French Chambers, the leader of the 
Socialist and Radical majority, Jean Jaurés, 
had declared that not one franc nor one 
French soldier should be devoted to a policy 
of military adventure in Morocco. 

Then came the break-up of the Sultan’s 
authority in Morocco itself. And the Moor- 
ish Government, which had never hitherto 
contracted a foreign loan, accepted a con- 
ditional offer of French financial assistance. 
The Sultan thus mortgaged his chief source of 
revenue, the customs of the country, against 
the Morocco loan floated by the Banque de 
Paris et des Pays-bas, and French agents 
were presently established at the Morocco 
ports to control the collection of duties. 

Meanwhile the difficulties of collecting the 
agriculiural tax increased daily, owing to 
the unpopularity of the reforms suggested 
by the Sultan’s former friends, the English, 
while the depletion of the shereefian treasury by 
the costly and prolonged campaigns against a 
pretender to the throne left the Sultan without 
the means of repelling Bou Hamara. This 
personage had raised the standard of revolt at 
Taza, a pass through the mountains, a posi- 
tion of the utmost strategic importance to the 
Sultan’s capital, should Fez be attacked from 
the Algerian frontier. Consequently, the Sul- 
tan was presently again in still more urgent 
need of funds to protect himself against this 
insurgent leader. It is significant that the 
latter paid for his supplies in French gold. 

The Sultan’s necessity would have induced 
him to accede to the terms now demanded, 
and to hand over the control of his entire 
administration to French agents. Abd-el- 
Aziz was, however, warned by his own ad- 
herents that such a course would certainly 
cost him the throne and probably his life. 

Later, in 1905, some display of+ armed 
force had become absolutely essential to the 
success of the French special mission to Fez, 
where Monsieur Saint René Taillandier was 
detained by the non possumus of the sadly 
perplexed Sultan. In the meantime Russia’s 
ability to support France had been seriously 
affected by events in Manchuria, while Ger- 
many’s trade with Morocco had notably aug- 
mented. 


This was the psychologic moment which 
the Kaiser seized upon. On March agth the 
Emperor landed at Tangier. William II de- 
clared that Germany would hold the Sultan’s 
Government to the terms of the Madrid Con- 
vention, according to which all the cosignitary 
powers were entitled to equal conditions in 
Morocco, and the Kaiser further asserted that 
no claim to a predominant or exclusive con- 
trol over Morocco or its administration, by 
any one foreign power, would be recognized 
by Germany. 

When the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, supported by the other members of 
the Government, had disregarded the notice 
served upon him by the Socialist leader, 
Jaurés, Monsieur Delcassé had probably 
supposed that, with the acquiescence of 
England assured, the French deputies would 
not deny him the military or naval support 
necessary to carry out the policy of “‘pene- 
tration,” “pacific” or otherwise, to which 
France was now committed. Delcassé had, 
however, misjudged his compatriots. The 
Minister was abandoned not only by the 
majority in the Chamber of Deputies and by 
the Senate, but even by his very colleagues in 
the Cabinet. 

Thus fell the hitherto most popular mem- 
ber of the French Government. To add to 
Delcassé’s humiliation, his rival at Berlin, 
Count von Biilow, had the title of princehood 
conferred upon him, accompanied by a con- 
siderable estate. This was the Kaiser’s 
manner of publicly slapping himself upon the 
shoulder, to call attention to the fact of the 
triumph scored by himself at Tangier—an 
odd coigne of vantage from which to knock a 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs from his 
pedestal! The dramatic suddenness of this 
defeat was accentuated by the fact that, only 
a month or two earlier, at the moment of the 
Dogger Bank incident, when England and 
Russia were at the point of war, the influ- 
ence of Delcassé, who intervened to prevent 
a conflict, had seemed preéminent in the 
councils of the nations. If a thunderbolt 
had fallen from the blue, no more complete 
disaster could have been inflicted upon the 
policy recorded in that Anglo-French agree- 
ment of 1904. 

The object of the above account of these 
striking episodes is to remind American 
readers how deeply involved is the prestige 
of the three great powers who confront each 
other at the council board in the townhall of 
Algeciras. When we recall the fact that the 
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votes likely to be cast by the representatives 
of the other European powers who are less 
directly interested may easily result in a tie, 
it will at once be seen how invaluable to the 
chief contestants themselves may become 
the presence of a power so disinterested in the 
issue at stake as is the United States. 

Even the most torpid imagination must 
realize some of the disastrous effects to our- 
selves of an armed conflict—nay, even of the 
serious fear of a conflict—between Germany 
on the one hand and France and England on 
the other. Even a rumor based upon some 
serious hitch in the negotiations might be suf- 
ficient to provoke, at the present critical finan- 
cial juncture, a cataclysm at Berlin and Paris, 
whose investors are up to the elbows in 
Russian loans, since it is even now doubtful 
whether the interest on these obligations can 
be paid. Such a crash might shake even the 
London Stock Exchange, while the reper- 
cussion, in such a case, would be felt in every 
local exchange on this side of the Atlantic from 
New York to San Francisco. 

Russia urgently requires still further help 
to tide her hard-pressed exchequer over this 
crucial moment, while the financial groups 
both at Berlin and at Paris have the most 
urgent motives to avoid such a dire con- 
tingency as the. bankruptcy of this great 
power, one which might prove a disaster only 
second to that entailed by a European war. 
The consequent pressure brought to bear 
upon the Kaiser has led him to authorize the 
statement that the failure of the delegates 
at the Morocco conference to come to an 
understanding will not be followed by a 
declaration of war on the part of Germany. 

The German delegates are not the less in 
a position to exercise a coercive pressure on 
the Anglo-French position, since it will be 
sufficient for Germany merely to decline to 
comply with the persistent demand of France 
to be allowed the control of the Morocco 
military police under the command of French 
officers. In case of this refusal, the situation 
would revert to the statu in quo ante—in other 
words, to the deadlock created by the 
Kaiser’s declaration at Tangier that he would 
hold the Sultan to the conditions of the 
Madrid convention. The Sultan himself is 
terrified by the threats of a general rising 
throughout the Sultanate should he accede to 
the French demands. Hence it would not be 
French but German offers of financial assist- 
ance, and also of officers to reorganize the 
Moorish army, which would be accepted by 


the Maghzin, as the shereefian administration 
is termed. 

It is this situation at Fez, and generally 
throughout the Sultanate, that gives Germany 
the whip hand in Morocco. Should the 
French attack the Sultan’s troops from the 
Algerian frontier, and should the Moorish 
forces be supported by German instructors 
and supplied with German field artillery, per- 
haps served by Teutons masquerading as 
Moors, much as happened upon another 
occasion in Turkey, this might enable 
Morocco unpleasantly to tax the resources 
of the republic before the Sultan could be 
reduced to submission. Of course, should 
England declare war on Germany, as the only 
means of arresting the Kaiser’s efforts to help 
his latest Mohammedan frofégé, in such a 
case the war which Europe apprehends would 
be upon us. 

It is therefore improbable that France and 
England will ultimately persist. It is more to 
their interest to accept an international control 
in Morocco, or that of some third and com- 
paratively neutral power, like Italy, for ex- 
ample, than to maintain to the bitter end a 
demand which they might better never have 
advanced. The urgent appeal addressed to 
the President of the United States to partici- 
pate in this conference by at least two of the 
antagonists could not be declined, nor could 
we well refuse to follow in this instance, in 
spirit if not in detail, the precedent established 
last summer at Portsmouth. It is our in- 
terest, as well as our duty, as loyal friends 
of the litigants in this international suit, to do 
all in our power to bring the proceedings to 
an amicable conclusion. 

“Ah! But the Monroe Doctrine?” ex- 
claim some objectors. 

Precisely! The Monroe Doctrine is itself 
the very best guarantee of our disinterested- 
ness, and the most useful feature in our 
diplomatic equipment for the task in hand. 
No one can suspect us of malevolent inten- 
tions as against Morocco. We have no fish 
to fry in the Mediterranean, no selfish policy 
to forward, unless, indeed, our desire to see 
the half-drawn sword thrust back into its 
scabbard, and the battle-ships, restricted to 
harmless salutes, be accounted against us as 
pure selfishness. 

“But the treaty-making prerogatives of the 
Senate?” say others. 

We are not yet asked to sign a new treaty. 
When that stage of the proceedings is reached 
we know that our delegates must refer to 
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Washington before signing, and then, doubt- 
less, the treaty, unlike the secret negotiations 
the results of which were embodied in the 
Anglo-French accord, will have long become 
public property and will be duly submitted to 
the Senate for discussion before we commit 
ourselves definitely. 

The great, the vital point is to avoid a 
conflict, to act as friendly mediators. Should 
it come to our possibly adverse vote, all must 
realize that it is not because we favor Ger- 
many, but because of the inherent weakness 
of the Anglo-French position—and owing to 
the carelessness of Monsieur Delcassé and 
Lord Lansdowne—that we cannot support 
their contention. 

As a practical people, we should be more 
likely to approve an exclusive control by a 
single power than any international or 
tripartite combinations—arrangements that 
we have learned to condemn in Samoa, as 
elsewhere. This fact also will be another 
proof that it is not for the sake of having 
any finger in the pie ourselves that we sup- 
port Germany, but simply because the letter 
of the Madrid convention, as well as the text 
both of earlier and of subsequent commercial 
treaties with Morocco, is conclusive and not 
to be set aside by anything short of a complete 
and common accord on the part of all the 
cosignitary powers. 

We may admire France or entertain an 
even warmer sentiment for England, but we 
are bound to be just to Germany, and well 
indeed is it for our future trade interests in 
Morocco that this is the case, for whether it be 
from love of fair play, or because the German 
dispute with France requires this policy, the 
fact is that Germany, in this instance, stands 
for the defense of the rights of all the powers 
whose delegates assembled at Algeciras. 

Moreover, as matters now stand at Paris, 
France is scarcely in a position to undertake 
the conquest of Morocco by force of arms. 

The Rouvier Ministry, it must be re- 
membered, is chiefly composed of Moderate 
Republicans, representing a mere minority in 
the Chamber of Deputies, while the majority 
upon which the Cabinet depends is made up 
largely of Socialists, Radicals, and Progressists. 
On some occasions it is only the votes of the 
Conservatives, or members of the Right, 
which enable the Ministry to escape defeat. 
The present Cabinet is therefore what is 
termed a government of bascule or of “‘see- 
saw.” It is dependent in reality upon the 
shifting support of hostile factions and, when 
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it comes to a genuine test of power, the 
Left, under the control of Jaurés, prevails. 
This section of the Chambers cannot be 
relied upon to support permanently a costly 
and perilous colonial policy. True, the present 
Minister of War, Monsieur Etienne, is the 
president of the colonial group in the Cham- 
bers. To a superficial observer this might 
seem to justify a contrary opinion. Yet let 
the wind but blow, for a week only, in the 
direction of a warlike policy, and the weight 
of the disapproval of the Socialists will soon 
make itself felt. Hence, even had Germany 
not interfered and had France been left that 
free hand in Morocco which England was so 
disposed to accord, the probability is that the 
policy of “‘pacific penetration” in Morocco 
would have proved a failure. 

It would not have been sufficient for France 
to enlace the Sultan within the toils of loans 
and temporary financial accommodations. It 
is Morocco itself, the Arabs of the plains and 
the Berbers of the Atlas Mountains, who must 
be subdued—elements of whom the Sultan 
himself stands in fear. These turbulent 
tribesmen have come to the conclusion that 
with two or more European powers disputing 
each other’s supremacy, the natives of Mo- 
rocco may have some chance of retaining 
their independence—a privilege they have 
most sadly abused, but to which they des- 
perately cling. 

Consequently, while a conclusion at 
Algeciras, favorable to French pretensions 
might provoke a wild and indiscriminate 
ebullition of ill will toward all foreigners, on 
the other hand the success of the German 
proposals would doubtless tend rather to ap- 
pease the population of Morocco. 

Possibly the best means of protecting 
foreign interests in the shereefian Sultanate 
might be to employ there the same system 
which the English have so often applied along 
the northwest frontier of British India— 
where it has been found much less costly to 
subsidize the chieftains of hostile clans than 
to fight them. It has also been thus possible 
to protect the peaceable tribes under the Eng- 
lish control from the raids and cattle-lifting 
exploits of their outlaw mountain neighbors. 

Is it not natural, therefore, to suppose that 
with extremely similar conditions in Morocco 
the same system might be applied in dis- 
turbed districts in that country with equal 
success by the associated powers, or by any 
one of them that might be intrusted with a 
mandate to that effect? 
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THE WHEAT 


By ELIZABETH KEMPER ADAMS 


HE wheat breaks earth with a keen 
Upthrust of its hardy green, 
And grows superbly straight 
In the face of the sky, elate, 
Comrade of rain and sun 
And of blue cloud-shadows that run, 
And of all land things that be 
Nearest of kin to the sea. 
The wheat stirs deep and flows 
At the touch of each wind that blows; 
The wheat is alight with wings 
When the bobolink sinks and sings, 
And the meadow lark’s clear refrain 
Is the voice of the living grain; 
The wheat is the teeming home 
Of a myriad things that roam, 
Shy things that give but a hint 
Of russet fur, or the glint 
Of small bright eyes, or the whir 
Of gauzy wings astir. 





















































































ACTORS ALL 
BY JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


Author of “ The Eagle’s Shadow” 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR BECHER 





sm I was on the Pantiles, in full 
1) sight of the major part of 
aya, the company at the Wells, 
es m that Captain Audaine was 
ee apprehended. He hummed 
¢ a Scrap of song—Oh, gin 
7 I were a bonny bird—and 
shrugged, but when Miss Allonby, with whom 
he had been chatting, swayed and fell, the 
captain caught her in his arms, and, standing 
thus, turned angrily upon the emissaries of 
the law. 

“Look you, yourascals,” said he, “you have 
spoiled a lady’s afternoon with your foolish 
warrant.” He relinquished the unconscious 
girl to her brother’s keeping, tenderly kissed 
one insensate hand, and afterward strolled off 
to jail, en route for a perfunctory trial and a 
subsequent traffic with the executioner that he 
did not care to think of. 

Tunbridge buzzed like a flytrap with the en- 
suing rumors; while Dorothy Allonby wept a 
little and presently called for cold water anda 
powder puff, and afterwards for a sedan chair. 

She found my lord Duke of Ormskirk deep 
in an infinity of papers. But at her entrance 
he rose and dismissed his secretary. 

His Grace was a handsome man, stoutish 
and possessing the too-perfect complexion of a 
wax doll. His pale blue eyes seemed always 
half-asleep, and the left one was noticeably 
the larger. They said of him that he mani- 
fested a certain excitement on the day after 
Culloden, when he had seventy-two prisoners 
shot en masse ; but this was doubted, and in any 
event, such battues being comparatively rare, 
he by ordinary appeared to regard the universe 
with a composed and catlike indifference. 

“Child, child!” he now began, and made a 
tiny gesture of deprecation, “I perceive you 
are about to appeal to my better nature, and 


so I warn you in advance that the idiotic 
business has worked me into a temper 
absolutely ogreish.” 

“The Jacobite conspiracy, you mean?” 
said Miss Allonby. “Oh, I dare say! Iam 
not particularly interested in that, though; I 
came, you understand, for a warrant, or an 
order, or whatever you call it, for them to let 
Frank out of that horrid filthy gaol.” 

The duke’s face was gravely humorous as 
he gazed at her for a moment or two in silence. 
“You know quite well,” he said at last, 
“that I can give you nothing of the sort.” 

Miss Allonby said, “Upon my word, I never 
heard of such nonsense! How else is he to 
take me to Lady Mackworth’s ball to-night?” 

“It is deplorable,” his Grace of Ormskirk 
conceded, “that Captain Audaine should be 
thus snatched from circles which he, no doubt, 
adorns. Still, I fear you must look for another 
escort; and frankly, child, if you will be ad- 
vised by me, you will permit us to follow out 
our present intentions and take off his head— 
no great deprivation when you consider that 
he has so plainly demonstrated its contents to 
be of the most inferior quality.” 

She had drawn close to him, with wide, 
frightened eyes. “You mean, then,”’ she de- 
manded, seeming not to breathe at all, “‘that 
Frank’s life is in danger?” 

“This is very unfair,” the duke complained. 
“You are about to go into hysterics forthwith 
and thus bully me into letting the man escape. 
You area minx. You presume upon the fact 
that in the autumn I am to wed your kins- 
woman and bosom companion, and that my 
affection for her is widely known to go well 
past the frontier of common sense; and also 
upon the fact that Marian will give me the 
devil if I don’t do exactly as you ask. I con- 
sider that you abuse your power. I consider 
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you to be a second Delilah. However, since 
you insist upon it, this Captain Audaine must, 
of course, be spared the fate he richly merits.” 

Miss Allonby had seated herself beside a 
table and was pensively looking up at him. 
“Naturally,” she said, “Marian and I, be- 
tween us, will badger you into saving Frank. 
I shall not worry about that, and I must trust 
to Providence, I suppose, that the poor boy 
does not catch his death of cold in that damp 
gaol yonder. And now I would like to know 
precisely of what he has been most unjustly 
accused.” 

“His crime,” the duke retorted, “is the 
not unusual one of being a fool. Oh, I am 
candid! All Jacobites are fools. We gave 
the Stuarts a fair trial, Heaven knows, and 
nobody but a fool would want them back.” 

“T am not here to discuss politics,” a 
dignified Miss Allonby stated, “but simply to 
find out what Frank has done.” 

Ormskirk lifted one eyebrow. “It is not a 
matter of politics. It is a matter of common 
sense. Under the Stuarts England was a 
prostitute among the nations, lackey in turn to 
Spain and France and Italy; under the Guelph 
the three per cents are to-day very nearly at 
par. The question as to which is preferable 
thus resolves itself into a choice between 
common sense and bedlamite folly. But, 
unhappily, you cannot argue with a Jacobite; 
only four years ago Cumberland and Hawley 
and I rode from Aberdeen to the Highlands 
and left the intervening country bare as the 
palm of your hand; I forget how many 
Jacobites we killed, but evidently not enough 
to convince the others. Very well! we intend 
to have no more such nonsense, and we will 
settle this particular affair by the simple 
device of hanging or beheading every man 
Jack concerned in it.” He spoke without 
vehemence, rather regretfully than otherwise. 

Miss Allonby was very white. “But what 
has Frank done?” she said presently. 

“He has been conspiring,” said the duke, 
“and with conspicuous clumsiness. It ap- 
pears, child, that it was their common idiocy 
which o’ late brought together some two hun- 
dred gentlemen in Lancashire. Being every 
one of them most unmitigated fools, they 
desired, you conceive, that sot at Avignon to 
come over once more and ‘take back his 
own’; Heaven save the mark! He would 
not stir without more definite assurances. So 
these men drew up a petition pledging their 
all to the Chevalier’s cause and—again, 
Heaven help us!—signed it. I protest,” the 
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duke sighed, “I cannot understand these 
people! A couple of pen strokes, you observe 
—and there is your life at the mercy of 
chance, at the disposal of a puff of wind or 
the first blunderer who stumbles on the paper.” 

‘Doubtless that is entirely true,” said Miss 
Allonby, “but what about Frank?” 

Ormskirk shrugged his shoulders. ‘“‘Cap- 
tain Audaine was one of the party,” said he, 
“and it was Captain Audaine who brought 
the petition to Tunbridge, whence Vanring- 
ham was to carry it to Avignon.” 

“Francis Vanringham—the play actor?” 
Miss Allonby demanded sharply. 

“Yes—a play actor. And for years a 
Jacobite emissary. And a knave, besides— 
the most thorough knave unhanged in 
England, I dare say, excluding, of course, the 
higher classes of society.” 

‘And then?” Miss Allonby prompted him. 

‘And then,” Ormskirk resumed, ‘“‘we got 
wind of the affair—as we always do. And I 
came down to Tunbridge—for the waters. 
And I had Audaine arrested. An utterly 
tyrannical and unjustifiable act,” he conceded 
with his sweetest smile, “since his lodgings 
were searched to-day and nothing found there. 
Vanringham has the petition. But Vanring- 
ham is an intelligent fellow. I dare make this 
assertion, because I am fresh from an inter- 
view with him,” his Grace of Ormskirk ended, 
and allowed himself a reminiscent chuckle. 

She had risen. “Oh, ungenerous! Van- 
ringham has been bribed!” 

“T pray you,” said the duke, “give vent to 
no such idle scandal. Vanringham’s life 
would not be worth a farthing if he had done 
such a thing, and he knows it. No, I have 
planned it more neatly. To-night Mr. 
Vanringham will be arrested—merely on sus- 
picion—and all his papers brought to me; and 
it is possible that among them we may find 
the petition. And it is possible that, some- 
how, when he is tried with the others, Mr. 
Vanringham alone may be acquitted. And 
it is possible that an aunt—in Wales, say— 
may die about this time and leave him a 
legacy of some five thousand pounds. Oh, 
yes, all this is quite possible! ” said the duke; 
“but should wethereforeshriek Bribery? For 
my part, I esteem Mr. Vanringham, as the 
one sensible man in the two hundred.” 

“He has turned king’s evidence,” she said, 
“and his papers will be brought to you—” 
Miss Allonby paused, her face ashen. “All 
his papers!” said Miss Allonby. 

“And very interesting they will prove, no 
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doubt,” said his Grace. “I can assure you, 
child, I look forward with a deal of interest to 
my inspection of Mr. Vanringham’s corre- 
spondence.” 

“Yes,” Miss Allonby assented—‘all his 
papers! Yes, they should be diverting. I 
must be going home now,” she added, with a 
fine irrelevancy. 


And when she had left him the duke sat for 
a long while in meditation. 

“That is an admirable girl. I would that I 
could oblige her in the matter and let this 
Audaine live. But that is out of the question. 
The man is the very heart of the conspiracy.” 

Presently Ormskirk took a miniature from 
his pocket and sat thus in the dusk considering 
it. It was the portrait of a young girl with 
hazel eyes and abundant hair the color of a 
dead oak leaf. And now his sleepy face was 
curiously moved. 

“T shall have to lie to you. And you will 
believe me, for you are not particularly clever. 
But I wish it were not necessary, my dear. I 
wish it were possible to make you understand 
that my concern is to save England rather 
than atwopenny captain. As it is, I will lieto 
you, and you will believe. And Dorothy will 
get over it in time, as one gets over every- 
thing in time. But I wish it were not neces- 
sary, sweetheart. 

“Bah! I am falling into my dotage.” 

Ormskirk struck upon the gong. ‘“‘And 
now, Mr. Langton, let us get to business.” 


There came that evening, after dusk, to 
Mr. Francis Vanringham’s apartments, at the 
Three Gudgeons, a young spark in pink and 
silver. He appeared startled at the sight of 
so much company; recovered his composure 
with a gulp, and subsequently presented him- 
self to the assembled gentlemen as Mr. Osric 
Allonby, unexpectedly summoned from Cam- 
bridge, and in search of his brother, the 
Ensign Gerald. At his stepmother’s villa 
they had fancied Gerald might be spending 
the evening with Mr. Vanringham. He 
apologized for the intrusion; was their humble 
servant; and with a profusion of congés made 
as though to withdraw. 

Mr. Vanringham lounged forward. At 
first glance you recognized in the actor a 
personage; he compelled your eye with a 
certain monstrous vividness of color and 
gesture. He had a vogue among the younger 
men, since at all games of chance they had 
found him untiring and tolerably honest. 
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His apartments were, in effect, a gambling 
parlor. 

He now took the boy’s hand, very genially. 
“You have somewhat the look of your sister,” 
he observed, after a prolonged appraisal. 
“And by your leave, you will not quit us thus 
unceremoniously, Master Osric. Iam by way 
of being a friend of your brother’s, and it is 
more than possible that he may during the 
evening honor us with his presence. Will you 
not linger awhile on the off chance?” And 
Mr. Osric Allonby assented. 

He was in due form made known to the 
three gentlemen—Colonel Denstroude, Mr. 
Babington-Herle, and Sir Gresley Carne— 
who sat over a bowl of punch. Sir Gresley 
was then permitted to conclude the narrative 
which Mr. Allonby’s entrance had interrupted: 
The evening previous, being a little tipsy, he 
had strolled about Tunbridge in search of 
recreation and, with perhaps excessive play- 
fulness, had slapped a passer-by, broken his 
nose with his fist, and gouged both thumbs 
into his eyes. He conceded the introduction of 
these London pastimes into the rural quiet of 
Tunbridge to have been an error in taste, 
especially as the man proved upon inquiry to 
be a respectable haberdasher and the sole 
dependence of four children; and since he had 
unfortunately blinded the fellow, Sir Gresley 
wished to ask of the assembled company what 
in their opinion was a reasonable reparation. 
“For though I am hopelessly poor,” Sir 
Gresley concluded, “I sincerely regret the 
entire affair and am desirous to do the gentle- 


- manly thing.” 


“Indeed,” said Mr. Vanringham, “I am 
afraid the rape of both eyes was a trifle ex- 
treme; for by ordinary a haberdasher is neither 
a potatonor an Argus, and, remembering that, 
even the high frivolity of brandy and water 
should have respected his limitations and 
have been content with the theft of one.” 

The hands of Mr. Allonby had screened his 
face during the recital. ‘Oh, the poor man!” 
he sobbed. “I cannot bear—-” And then, 
with swift alteration, he tossed back his head 
(tears on his cheeks) and laughed. “Are we 
gentlemen to be denied all amusement? Sir 
Gresley acted quite within his privilege, and 
in terming him severe you have lied, Mr. 
Vanringham. I repeat, sir, you have lied!” 

Vanringham was on his feet within the 
instant, but Colonel Denstroude, who sat 
beside him, laid a hand upon his arm. 
“Tush, man,” says the colonel; “infanticide is 
a crime.” 
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The actor shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Doubt- 
less you are in the right, Mr. Allonby,” he 
said, “though, as you were perhaps going on 
to observe, you express yourself somewhat 
obscurely. Your meaning, I take it, is that I 
may not criticise the doings of my guests ?— 
I stand corrected, and concede Sir Gresley 
acted with commendable moderation, and 
that Cambridge is, beyond question, the para- 
mount expositor of morals and manners.” 

The lad stared about him with a bewildered 
face. ‘Will he not fight me now?” he de- 
manded of Colonel Denstroude, “now, after I 
have called him a liar?” 

“My dear,” the colonel retorted, ‘“‘he may 
possibly deprive you of your nursing bottle, 
or he may even birch you, but he will most 
assuredly not fight you, so long as I have any 
say in the affair. What the devil! we are all 
friends here, I hope. Do you think Mr. 
Vanringham has so often enacted Richard IIT 
that to strangle infants is habitual with him? 
Fight you, indeed! By my soul!” roared the 
colonel, ‘I will cut the throat of any man who 
dares to speak of fighting in this friendly 
company! Gimme some more punch,” said 
the colonel. 

And thereupon in silence Mr. Allonby 
resumed his seat. 

Now, to relieve the somewhat awkward 
tension, Mr. Vanringham cried: “So, being 
neighborly again, let us think no more of the 
recent difference in opinion. Pay your beg- 
garly haberdasher what you like, Gresley; 
or rather, let Osric here fix the remuneration. 
I confess to all and sundry,” he added, with a 
smile, “‘that I dare not say another word in 
the matter. Frankly, I am afraid of this 
youngster. He breathes fire like Atna.” 

“He’s a lad of spirit,” said Mr. Babington- 
Herle, with an extreme and not very convinc- 
ing sobriety. ‘‘He’s a lad eshtrornary spirit. 
Less have game hazard.” 

“Agreed!” said Vanringham, “and I warn 
you, you will find me a daring antagonist. 
I had to-day an extraordinary—the usual 
prejudice, my dear Herle, is, I believe, some- 
what inclined to that pronunciation of the 
word—the most extraordinary windfall. I 
am rich, and I protest that Croesus himself 
shall not intimidate me to-night. Come!” he 
gayly cried, and drew from his pocket a plump 
purse and emptied its contents upon the 
table; “come, lay your wager!” 

“There’s that tomfool boy again!” The 
colonel groaned a guttural oath, “Gimme 
some more punch.” 


‘ 


For Osric Allonby had risen to his feet and 
had swept the littered gold and notes toward 
him. He stood thus, his pink-tipped fingers 
caressing the money, while his eyes fixed 
those of Mr. Vanringham. “And the chief 
priests,” said Osric Allonby, “took the silver 
pieces and said, ‘It is not lawful for to put 
them into the treasury, because it is the price 
of blood.’ Are they, then, fit to be touched 
by gentlemen, Mr.—er—lI forget your given 
name.” 

Vanringham, too, had risen, his face paper. 
“My sponsors in baptism were pleased to 
christen me Francis Vanringham.” 

“T entreat your pardon,” the boy drawled, 
“but I have the oddest fancies. I had thought 
it had been Judas Vanringham.” And so 
they stood, warily regarding each other. 

“Boy’s drunk,” Mr. Babington-Herle ex- 
plained at large, “and now presents to eye 
of disinterested speckletator most deplorable 
results incidental to combination of im- 
maturity and brandy. Don’t I rismember in 
Sustonius—” And he launched upon an 
anecdote of the Roman emperor Vespasian, 
“And moral of it is,’”” Mr. Babington-Herle 
perorated, “that money’s always a good thing. 
Non olet —non olet! Clashical scholar by 
Jove! Now, less have game hazard.” 

Meanwhile those two had stood like statues 
eternally postured. And presently: 

“T ask your forgiveness, gentlemen,” said 
Mr. Vanringham, “but I am suddenly ill. 
If you will permit me to retire s 

“Not ’tall,” said Mr. Babington-Herle; 
“late in evening, anyhow. We will go—colo- 
nel and old Carne and me will go kill watch- 
man. Persevorate him, by Jove—like sieve.” 

“T thank you,” said Mr. Vanringham, with- 
drawing up the stairway toward his bed- 
room. “I thank you. Mr. Allonby,” he 
called in a firmer tone, “you and I have had 
some words together, and you were the 
aggressor. But I think we may pass it over.” 

Below the four gentlemen were unhooking 
their swords from the wall, where they had 
hung during the preceding conversation. Mr. 
Allonby now smiled with cherubic sweetness. 
“T, too,” said he, “think that all our differ- 
ences might be amicably arranged by ten 
minutes’ private discourse.” He ran nimbly 
up the stairs. ‘You had left your sword,” he 
said to Mr. Vanringham, “but I fetched it, 
you see.” 

Vanringham stared down at him, his lips 
working oddly. ‘I am no Siegfried,” said 
he, “and ordinarily my bedfellow is not cold 
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and—deplorable defect in such capacity!— 
somewhat unsympathetic steel.” 

“But you forget,” the boy urged, “that the 
room is public. And see, the hilt is set with 
jewels. Ah, Mr. Vanringham, let us beware 
how we lead others into temptation—!” The 
door closed behind them. 


Said Mr. Babington-Herle judicially: 
“That’s eshtrornary boy—most eshtrornary 
boy, and precisely unlike brother.” 

“But you must remember,” the colonel 
pointed out, “that since his marriage Gerald 
is a reformed man; he has quite given up 
hazard, they say, and taken to beer and 
cattle-raising.” 

“Mrs. Lascelles will be inconsolable,” Sir 
Gresley considered. ‘‘Hey, what’s that? 
Did you not hear a noise upstairs?” 

“Yes, faith! I dare say that tipsy boy 
has turned over a table. Oh, the devil!” 
cried Colonel Denstroude, “they are fighting 
above!” 

“Good for Frank!” observed Mr. Babing- 
ton-Herle. “Hip-hip! Stick young pup! 
Persevorate him, by Jove!” 

But the other men had run hastily up the 
stairway and were battering at the door of 
Vanringham’s chamber. “Locked!” said the 
colonel. “Oh, the unutterable cur! Open, 
open, I tell you, Vanringham! Faith, I’ll 
have your blood for this if you hurt the 
boy!” 

“Break in the door!” said a voice from 
below. The colonel paused in his objurga- 
tions and found that the Duke of Ormskirk, 
followed by four attendants, had entered the 
hallway of the Three Gudgeons. ‘‘Benyon,” 
said the duke more sharply, and wheeled upon 
his men, “ break in yonder door!” 

They found Mr. Francis Vanringham upon 
the floor, a tousled heap of flesh and finery, 
insensible, with his mouth gaping, in a great 
puddle of blood. To the rear was a boy in 
pink and silver, beside the writing desk he had 
just got into with the codperation of a poker. 
Hugged to his breast he held a brown dispatch 
box. 

Ormskirk strode toward the boy and with 
a convulsive inhalation paused. He stood 
tense fora moment. Then silently he knelt 
beside the prostrate actor and inspected his 
wound. ‘You have killed him,” the duke 
said at last. 


““I—I suppose so,” said the boy. “But it 
was in fair fight.” 
The duke rose, a man of bronze. ‘‘Ben- 
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yon,” he rapped out, “do you and Minchin 
take this body to the room below. Let a 
surgeon be sent for. Bring me word if he 
find any sign of life. Gentlemen, I must ask 
you to avoid the chamber. This is a state 
matter. I am responsible for yonder person.” 

“Then your Grace’s ’sponsible bloody- 
minded young villain!” said Mr. Babington- 
Herle. ‘‘He’s murderer Frank Vanringham, 
lemme tell you. Hang him high’s Haman, 
your Grace, and at once.” 

“Colonel Denstroude,” said the duke, “I 
will ask you to assist your friend in retiring; 
the stairs are steep. I wish you a good 
evening, gentlemen.” 

He closed the door behind them; then he 
turned. “TI lack words,” the duke said, in a 
stifled voice. ‘Oh, believe me, speech fails 
before this spectacle! To find you here, at 
this hour! To find you—my betrothed wife’s 
kinswoman and lifelong associate—here, in 
this garb! A. slain man at your feet, his 
blood yet reeking upon that stolen sword! 
His papers—pardon me!” 

Ormskirk sprang forward and caught the 
dispatch box from her grasp as she strove 
to empty its contents into the open fire. 
“Pardon me,” he repeated; “you have un- 
sexed yourself; do not add high treason to the 
list of your misdemeanors. Mr. Vanring- 
ham’s papers, as I have previously had the 
honor to inform you, are the state’s property.” 

She stood now with void inefficient hands 
that groped vaguely. ‘I could trust no one,” 
she said. “I have fenced so often with 
Gerald. I was not afraid—at least, I was 
not very much afraid. And it was so difficult 
to draw him into a quarrel—he wanted so 
much to live, you see, because at last he had 
the money his dirty little soul had craved. 
Ah, 1 had sacrificed so much to get these 
papers, my lord duke, and now you rob me of 
them! You!” 

The duke bent pitiless brows upon her. 
“T rob youof them,” hesaid—“‘aye, I am dis- 
courteous and I rob, but not for myself alone. 
For your confusion tells me that I now hold 
within my hands the salvation of England. 
Child, child!” he cried, in sudden tenderness, 
“T trusted you to-day, and could you not trust 
me? I promised you the life of the man you 
love. I promised you—” He broke off, in 
a contention of rage and horror. “And you 
betrayed me! You came hither, trousered 
and shameless, to save these enemies of 
England. Oh, vile! And now,” the duke said 
calmly, ‘‘this Captain Audaine shall die. 
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Better, aye, far better that every man whose 
name is written here should perish miserably 
rather than England perish.” 

She had heard him with defiant eyes; her 
head was flung back and she laughed dis- 
cordantly. ‘You thought I had come to de- 
stroy that Jacobite petition! Heavens! what 
had I to do with such nonsense? You had 
promised me Frank’s pardon, and the other 
men I had never even seen. Idiot, idiot!” 
she wailed, in a hasty access of fury, “do you 
think that shallow fool who lies dead below 
would have intrusted the paper that meant 
life and wealth to the keeping of a flimsy 
dispatch box?” 

“Indeed, no,” his ‘Grace of Ormskirk 
replied, and appeared a thought abashed; “I 
was quite certain it would be concealed some- 
where about his person, and I have already 
given Benyon orders to search for it. Still, I 
confess that for the moment your agitation 
misled me into believing that these were the 
important papers; and I admit, my dear 
creature, that unless you came hither prompted 
by a mad design somehow to destroy the in- 
criminating documents and thereby to_insure 
your lover’s life—why, otherwise, I repeat, 
I am quite unable to divine your motive.” 

She was silent for a while. Presently, 
“You told me this afternoon,” she began, in a 
dull voice, ‘that you anticipated much amuse- 
ment from your perusal of Mr. Vanringham’s 
correspondence. All his papers were to be 
seized, you said; and all of them were to be 
brought to you, you said. And so many 
love-sick misses write to actors.” 

“‘As I recall the conversation,” his Grace 
conceded, “that which you have stated is quite 
true.” He spoke with admirable languor, but 
his countenance was vaguely troubled. 

And now the girl came to him and laid her 
finger tips ever so lightly upon his. . “Trust 
me,” she pleaded. “Give me again the 
trust that I have not merited. Aye, in spite 
of reason, my lord duke, restore to me these 
papers unread that I may destroy them. For 
otherwise, I swear to you that without gain to 
yourself—without gain, indeed!—you wreck 
alike the happiness of an innocent woman and 
of an honest gentleman. And otherwise— 
Oh, infatuate!” she wailed, and wrung im- 
potent hands. 

But Ormskirk shook his head. “TI cannot 
leap in the dark.” 

She found no comfort in his face, and 
presently lowered her eyes therefrom. He 
remained motionless. The girl went, like a 


caged thing, to the farther end of the apartment, 
and then, her form straightening on a sudden, 
turned and listlessly came back toward him. 

“T think God hardens your heart, as He 
hardened Pharaoh’s heart of old, to your own 
destruction. My woman’s modesty I have 
put aside, and death and worse than death I 
have dared to encounter to-night—ah, my 
lord, I have walked through hell this night for 
your sake and another’s! And in the end it is 
you yourself who rob me of what I had so 
nearly gained! Take your fate then.” 

“ Integer vite,” said the Duke of Ormskirk; 
and with more acerbity: “Go on!” For 
momentarily she had paused. 

“The man who lies dead below was loved 
by many women. Heaven pity them! But 
women are not sensible like men, you know. 
And always the footlights were as a halo 
about him—and when you saw him as 
Castalio or Romeo, all beauty and love and 
vigor and nobility, how was a woman to 
understand his splendor was a sham, taken off 
with his wig, removed with his pinchbeck 
jewelry and as false? No, they thought it 
native, poor wretches. Yet one of them at 
least, my lord—a young girl—found out her 
error before it was too late. The man was a 
villain through and through. I pray that he 
may sup in hell to-night!” 

“Go on,” said Ormskirk. But by this he 
knew all that she had to tell. 

“Afterwards he demanded money of her. 
He had letters, you understand—mad, foolish 
letters—and these he offered to sell back to 
her at his own price. And their publicity 
meant ruin. And we had so nearly saved the 
money, my lord—pinching day by day, a little 
by a little, for his price was very high—and 
that in the end they should be read by you—”’ 
Her voice broke. 

“Go on,” said Ormskirk, and now the 
words came hollowly through lips that seemed 
shaken by, rather than to form, the sound. 

But her composure was gone. “I would 
have given my life to save her,” the girl 
babbled. ‘Ah, you know that I have tried 
to save her! And I was not very much 
afraid. And it seemed the only way. So I 
came hither, my lord, as you see me, to get 
back the letters before you, too, had come.” 

‘There is but one woman in the world,” the 
duke said quietly, “for whom you would have 
done this thing. Is this not so?” 

‘““Ves,”’ she answered. 

“And therefore,” he continued, “I am 
assured that you have lied to me. That 
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Marian Heleigh should have been guilty of a 
vulgar liaison with an actor is to me, who 
know her, unthinkable. No, madam! It 
was fear, not love, that drove you hither to- 
night, and nowa baser terror urges you to 
screen yourself by vilifying her. The letters 
were written by you.” 

She raised one arm as though a physical 
blow impended. ‘No, no!” she cried. 

“Therefore, take back your letters, mad- 
am,” the duke said; “in Heaven’s name, 
take them!” 

The girl obeyed, turning them listlessly in 
her hands, what time her eyes were riveted to 
Ormskirk’s face. And she began to smile in 
Aprilian fashion through her tears. ‘You 
are superb, my lord duke. You know very 
well that Marian wrote these letters, and that 
if you read them—and I knew it—your pride 
would force you to break off the match, since 
your notions as to what is befitting in a future 
Duchess of Ormskirk are somewhat precise. 
But you want Marian. Therefore, you give 
me the letters, because you realize that I will 
destroy them, and thus this inconvenient 
knowledge will be spared you. Oh, beyond 
doubt, you are superb!” 

“T give them to you,” Ormskirk answered, 
“because I have seen through your cowardly 
and clumsy lie, and have only pity for a thing 
so mean as you. I give them to you because 
to read one syllable of their contents would be 
to admit I had some faith in your preposterous 
fabrication.” 

But she shook her head. ‘Words, words, 
my lord duke! I know you to the marrow. 
And in part, I think that I admire you for it.” 

He was angry now. “Bah!” cried the 
Duke of Ormskirk, ‘‘let us burn the accursed 
things and have no more verbiage.” He 
seized the papers and flung them into the fire. 

Then these two watched them consume to 
ashes, and stood awhile in silence, the gaze of 
neither lifting higher than the andirons. 
Presently there was a tapping at the door. 

“That will be Benyon,” the duke said, with 
careful modulations. ‘Enter, man! What 
news is there of this Vanringham?” 

“He will recover, your Grace, though he has 
lost much blood. Mr. Vanringham has re- 
gained consciousness and found occasion to 
whisper me your Grace would find the needful 
papers in his escritoire, in the brown box.” 

“That is well,” the duke retorted. ‘You 
may go, Benyon.” And when the door had 
closed, he began incuriously: ‘‘Then are you 
not a murderess at least, Miss Allonby. At 
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least—” He gave a smothered cry, gazing at 
the emptied dispatch boxinhishand. “The 
brown box!” . It’fell to the floor. Ormskirk 
drew near to her, staring, moving stiffly like a 
hinged toy. “I must have the truth,” he 
said, without a trace of any human passion. 
And now for the first time she was horribly 
afraid of him. 

“Yes,” she answered, “they were the 
Jacobite papers. You burned them.” 

“TI!” said the duke. 

Presently he said: ““Do you realize what 
this farce has cost? Thanks to you, I have 
not one iota of proof against these men. I 
cannot touch these rebels. Oh, madam, I 
pray Heaven that you have not by this 
night’s trickery destroyed England!” 

“TI did it to save the man I love,” she 
proudly said. 

“T promised you his life.” 

“But would you have kept that promise?” 

““No,” he answered simply. 

“Then are we quits, my lord. You lied 
to me, and I to you. Oh, I realize that if I 
were a man you would kill me within the 
moment! But you respect my womanhood— 
Ah, me!” the girl cried shrilly, “what re- 
spect have you for womanhood, who burned 
those papers because you believed Marian 
had stooped to a painted mountebank!” 

“T burned them—yes, in the belief that I 
was saving you.” 

She laughed in his face. ‘‘You never 
believed that—not for an instant.” 

But by this Ormskirk had regained his 
composure. ‘The hour is somewhat late and 
the discussion—if you will pardon the sug- 
gestion—not likely to be profitable. The up- 
shot of the whole matter is that I am now 
powerless to harm anybody—I submit the 
simile of the fangless snake—and that 
Captain Audaine will have his release in the 
morning. Accordingly, you will now permit 
me to wish you a pleasant night’s rest. Ben- 
yon!” he called, ‘‘you will escort Mr. Osric 
Allonby homeward.” 

He held open the door for her, and, bowing, 
stood aside that she might pass. 


But afterward the great Duke of Orms- 
kirk continued for a long while motionless 
and faintly smiling as he gazed into the fire. 
The girl had lied more skillfully than he, yet 
in the fact that she had lied he found a prod- 
igal atonement. And in place of statecraft 
he fell to dreaming of two hazel eyes and of 
abundant hair the color of a dead oak leaf. 
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“Hugged to bis breast he held a brown dispatch box.” 
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of mine as to the general 
limitations which it is ad- 
visable to set upon the edu- 
cation of young Indians by 
the Government seem to 
have struck a popular chord 
among readers who really know the red race. 
But a few good, earnest friends, who do not, 
have taken me to task in behalf of the so- 
called “‘higher education.” If it is so desir- 
able a thing for the white youth, they ask, why 
not for the Indian? 

Well, the analogy fails at a good many 
points. The Indian boy, brought from the 
camp in early childhood, and passed from 
one institution to another till he receives his 
final diploma as a graduate in theology or a 
bachelor of laws or a doctor of medicine, goes 
to begin his life work—where? To New 
York or Boston or Philadelphia, where phi- 
lanthropy flourishes? If so, the chances are 
that he will die of homesickness or starve. As 
a speaker at church and society meetings, for 
a while he may prove an attraction for persons 
to whom an educated Indian is a novelty, but 
such occasional appearances do not constitute 
a livelihood; even the white altruists will go on 
employing white lawyers and white physicians 
and will probably prefer the religious minis- 
trations of white clergymen. Moreover, in 
an Eastern city the Indian is at the same dis- 
advantage socially as professionally; though 
no racial antagonism raises a barrier against 
him, neither does any natural bond attach 
him sympathetically to his environment. I 
am speaking now not as a theorist but from 
personal observation of a number of cases. 

Shall he settle in Chicago or St. Louis, 
Minneapolis or St. Paul—cities so recently in 





the frontier zone that they still retain its more 
liberal atmosphere? I have seen it tried. 
One experimenter is to-day subsisting by his 
wits, borrowing of every chance acquaintance 
upon whose kindness he can impose, and 
never paying; another is pretending to prac- 
tice his profession in an obscure way, but 
actually living on philanthropic subsidies; a 
third, who had attempted a series of other 
callings, after failing at the one for which he 
was specially educated, ran up a debt of 
$400 with a trustful landlady and, at last ac- 
counts, had taken some three years to pay 
$100 of it, though spurred by persistent ap- 
peals. These illustrations are typical. I 
can, at this moment, think of only one success, 
outweighed by a score of failures. 

What, then, is left for the Indian profes- 
sional man? To go back to his own country. 
And what awaits him there? As a rule, an 
isolation worse than I have pictured in the 
East. If he is a physician the old medicine 
men fight him with a venom they hardly dare 
display toward a white physician. If he isa 
lawyer he stands a better chance, but the per- 
sons who bring him cases usually hope to 
use him as a lure for other Indians in some 
scheme; and all his surroundings, including 
the local standards of professional morality, 
make dead against his probity. Asa minister 
he may find some employment for his talents 
in missionary work, but in this field he labors 
under white superiors and subject to them. 

Even where he has made a failure, I cannot 
find it in my heart to blame the Indian. It is 
usually his unbalanced white friends who are 
toblame. They have filled his ears with ‘“‘the 
benefits of an education,” till the phrase has 
taken on a wholly fictitious meaning in his 
mind. What is this ‘‘education,” he asks 
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himself, which white people prize so because 
of the advantage it gives its possessor over his 
fellows? It must be something which, once 
acquired, would absolve him from further 
need of hard work, so that he need only sit 
still and spread his lap, and let fortune fill it 
with prizes. Indeed, where his instruction is 
carried no further than the graduating course 
at a great non-reservation school, the chances 
are that he has no real conception of its prac- 
tical side till the truth is driven into him by 
the hard knocks of experience. I asked a 
group of Indian school graduates once, soon 
after their commencement exercises, what 
each expected to do on entering the great 
world. Three-fourths of the number—em- 
bracing both boys and girls—had no definite 
expectations or ambitions. A few thought 
they would like to be missionaries. A rather 
dull-appearing boy believed the ‘“‘ Government 
ought to give him a job.” Another lad had 
made up his mind to be a musician and play 
ina band. Only one in the entire class had 
decided to go back home at once, take off his 
coat, and help his father till their farm! None 
had perfected himself in any skilled trade. I 
venture a guess that if these young people, 
instead of being “educated” out of their ele- 
ment, had been taught merely the rudiments 
of book learning, but also how to do some- 
thing useful with their hands and do that well, 
every one would have had a better start in life. 
As it is, I doubt whether any, except the 
farmer and the musician, will ever amount to 
anything. One of the brightest members of 
the party, whom I have met since, has certain- 
ly not improved in the interval. 

On the other hand, consider what the In- 
dian has proved himself capable of doing in 
both the mechanical and the esthetic arts. I 
write daily at an oak table made by Indian 
boys at Chilocco. My: visitors sit on chairs 
made of oak and upholstered in leather, the 
handiwork of Indian boys at Carlisle. I take 
my paper fasteners from a Pueblo saucer. I 
throw my waste paper into a basket made by 
Jicarilla Apaches. The floor is carpeted with 
colored blankets woven by Navajos. Against 
the wall hangs an oil painting from the 
brush of a Winnebago girl. Ihave appointed 
a number of Indians to responsible places as 
mechanical engineers, and not one of them 
till he had proved his capacity. An official 
circular which I issued the other day was 
printed by Indian schoolboys, and would 
compare favorably with the work done by 
the average white compositor and pressman. 


We hear a good deal about the way the 
““educated”’ Indian degenerates after he re- 
turns to his reservation. There are, unhap- 
pily, too many illustrations of this to justify 
denial or permit evasion. But what can you 
expect? Take a boy away from the free, 
open-air life of an Indian camp, house him 
for years at a boarding-school in a different 
climate, change all his habits as to food, cloth- 
ing, occupation, and rest, and you risk— 
what? Either undermining his physique, so 
that he sickens at the school, or softening it, 
so that when he returns to the rougher life he 
cannot keep up the pace. Morally, too, he 
has a hard struggle to sustain himself, for he 
has no social background at home against 
which to project his new acquirements. The 
old people laugh at his alien ways; most of the 
young people, even those who have had some 
teaching near home, feel estranged from him; 
his diploma finds him nothing to do; and he 
despises the old life, while in no condition to 
get away from it. Is it wonderful if a weak 
lad lets go his hold, and slips back to a last 
state which seems vastly worse than the first? 
With a girl the chances of evil are yet greater, 
for reasons which must be obvious. 

But there is another side to this picture 
which saves the courage of those of us who 
are toiling at the Indian problem: the re- 
turned student never does, as a positive fact, 
fall back quite so far as the point where he 
began. His outward condition may be worse, 
but he has learned a lesson. He will start his 
children, if any ever come to him, on a much 
better plane than he started on; and he will 
try to see that they get a training more prac- 
tical than the one which proved a broken staff 
in his own case. He realizes that if he had 
not been carried so far up, he would not have 
had so far to fall; that if he had devoted the 
energies of youth to learning how to shoe a 
horse, or build a house, or repair wagons, or 
make clothes, or manage a stable, or to do 
something else which he could have continued 
to do after his return .home, he might have 
remained of humbler mind, but he would have 
grown stronger in character and in purse. He 
would have done more for his race, also; for 
every time we miseducate an Indian, and the 
poor fellow pays the penalty of our philan- 
thropic blunder by going to pieces, a lot of 
shallow sophists shout: ‘‘What did we tell 
you? Anything done for an Indian is wasted!” 

How are the Indians to live, asks some one, 
unless we educate them to compete with the 
whites? That is exactly what I am aiming 
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The girl with the papoose and the boy with folded arms are graduates of an Eastern Indian school. 


to do. But let us study fitness in all things. 
You wouldn’t think of teaching a young 
man to dye wool in order to prepare him for 
work in a cotton factory. You wouldn’t 
train a boy as a glass blower and then put 
him into an iron foundry to practice his trade. 
Yet that is what you are doing with the 
Indian every day. Now suppose, instead of 
persisting in this folly, you inquire what there 
is for the young man to do after he has 
finished his schooling, and adapt what you 
teach him to that? You may not make so 
brave a show in your paper statistics of the 
Indian’s “educational progress,’ but you 
will make a big difference for the better 
with the Indian himself, and that is of more 
importance. 

First in the list of possibilities stand the 
various kinds of farming. Here you must 
consider the disparities in bent and temper- 
ament between the several tribes, as well as 
their geographical distribution. The Black- 


feet Indians do well with cattle when they are 
taught how. The Navajos have a natural 
taste for sheep herding. The Apaches at 
Fort Sill are clever at vegetable gardening. 
The Assinaboines in Montana have for 
years been good hay farmers. The Chippe- 
was of Minnesota and Wisconsin are lumber- 
men by instinct. The fragments of tribes in 
southern California furnish much of the labor 
for the fruit ranches. The Klamath Indians 
do general farming, and pretty well. They, 
and certain Sioux bands, also breed some 
good horses. The Pueblo Indians, of various 
names, raise grain and fruit under conditions 
which white farmers would regard as fatal. 

In Oregon and in Nevada I have seen ex- 
cellent dwellings built entirely by Indian 
schoolboys. Many Indians make fine black- 
smiths, and one I know of is stone blind. My 
own carriage harness was made by Indian 
boys. When you reflect that in the primitive 
life of our aborigines everything in daily use— 
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clothing, weapons, implements of labor and 
sport—was hand-made, it is not hard to 
understand why nimble fingers should be 
a natural heritage among young Indians. 
Where the ancestor shaped the spear and 
grooved the arrow, the scion carves furniture 
or sets type. Where the squaw of fifty years 
ago embroidered scalp-shirts, the Indian girl 
of to-day trims hats. Other hereditary 
traits crop out, pointing the way to profitable 
occupations. The mistress of the tepee al- 
ways shouldered certain domestic burdens 
which meant indifference to fatigue, submis- 
sion to severe discipline, and special duties at 
fixed intervals; her daughters and grand- 
daughters we are training for the care of the 
sick. Physicians of experience commend 
highly the Indian trained nurse, with her im- 
plicit obedience to orders, her unemotional 
exterior, her steadiness in the presence of pain 
and blood. The range of occupations in 
which the Indian can make a success of life 
is by no means narrow; but what the bulk of 
his race needs, in its present stage of develop- 
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ment, is “‘the white man’s chance” at an in- 
dustrial education rather than the scholar’s 
hood. 

A few Indians will always find a respectable 
livelihood in the world of trade and in the 
clerical service of the Government. Some 
become expert accountants, or pursue other 
callings in which accuracy with figures counts 
for more than ability to formulate policies. 
In stenography and typewriting, or counting 
money, they can be trained to a fine degree of 
skill. Their limitations in business are what 
we should naturally expect of a simple people 
so lately brought into relations with our com- 
posite world. The trouble with our efforts in 
the Indian’s behalf has always been that we 
have expected too much of him right away. 
We have looked to see him hold his own with 
perfect poise when plunged suddenly into the 
vortex of industrial rivalry, with no such in- 
herited instincts for competition as the aver- 
age white child has in his blood. This is 
foolish in us, and unjust to him. Put him 
upon his own ground and he is the equal of 
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A Navajo squaw beginning a blanket. 
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any of us; put him on ours, and is it wonder- 
ful that he falls short? I know a full- 
blood Indian on the edge of the Rocky 
Mountains who cultivates his farm with his 
own hands; lives in a house as well built and 
as sensibly furnished as any white neighbor’s; 
sends his children to school and teaches them 
to work afterward; keeps a bank account and 
scrawls.his name on his own checks. Yet he 
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yet counts his fortune in five figures, and made 
it all as a cattleman and freight contractor. 

Here and there an Indian knows better 
than we do what is best for him. A good 
while ago our benevolent Government sent a 
white farmer to teach the Mokis a more ad- 
vanced system of agriculture. He explained 
to them that they must plant their corn in 
little hills, covering in the seed close to the 
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The picturesque native costume of a Tokima maiden. 


cannot write anything except that name, can- 
not read anything except figures, and cannot 
speak a word of English. His white acquaint- 
ances respect him, and I venture to say he will 
die well off in a worldly sense, even in the 
midst of a population which is supposed to 
have no use for an Indian except to turn his 
pockets inside out. I know another, on the 
Pacific seaboard, who began life as a bound 
boy, does not know one letter from another, 


surface of the ground. Their custom, which 
had descended to them from their grand- 
fathers, was to run a long stick down into the 
soil as far as it would go, and drop the seed 
into this hele. The next growing season put 
the two plans to a very satisfying test: the 
corn planted by the Indians sent up stalks 
which reached the usual height and bore the 
usual crop; the corn planted by the professed 
farmer did not even sprout. 
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In “educating” the Indians our best plan 
is to take them as we find them and build upon 
that foundation, instead of trying to sweep the 
foundation away and build anew from the 
bottom. This is particularly true in dealing 
with Indians who have hereditary arts of their 
own. The Navajo silversmiths, whose work 
is beautiful as it stands, ought to be encour- 
aged to preserve and expand it. Whereas 
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weaver leaves the dimensions of her blanket 
largely to accident; her children should be 
taught that more study of adaptation would 
add to its attractions for the purchasing 
public. A similar principle would apply in 
various lines of Indian basketry and pottery 
and beadwork. 

Therefore the school children who show the 
keenest zsthetic sense should be singled out 
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Tokima squaw in tribal dress. 


now it is occupied only with making jewelry 
and gewgaws, a good teacher would start 
the young people of the tribe to making the 
sort of things which command a market in 
white communities—knives and spoons, salt- 
cellars, and trays. The essential features 
properly explained to them, the artisans might 
best be left to invent their own designs, which 
give the products just the native touch re- 
quired to make them valuable. The old 








and specially trained for keeping their native 
arts alive, just as we single out a few white 
children of extraordinary talents to educate 
thoroughly in painting or sculpture. 

The gospel of Indian salvation, if I read it 
aright, puts industry at the top of the list of 
human virtues. Wherever we find the In- 


dian idle, we find him a pauper and unruly. 
Wherever we find him busy, we find him com- 
fortable and decile. 


He is not slothful by 





























A NAVAJO SILVERSMITH 

nature. In his primitive state he was a 
hunter, a fisherman, a warrior, a tiller of the 
soil, in a small and hard way. In the pursuit 
of his livelihood he never shirked difficulties, 
fatigue, danger, exposure, hunger, or thirst. 
His adjustment to the changed order of 
things under our sway means simply a diver- 
sion of the old energy into new channels. It 
requires sympathy, consideration, tact, firm 
but gentle handling on the part of his teachers. 
With these in full exercise we can make of him 
a useful member of society; without them 
we might as well admit that there is one 
undertaking at which the white American 
fails. 

Iam not a teacher by profession, and there- 
fore approach this question of detail with 
difiidence; but to me the most pathetic sight 
in the world is a class of twenty or thirty little 
red children of nature corralled in a close 
room and required to recite lessons in con- 
cert and go through the usual routine of one 
of our graded common schools. The white 
child, born into a highly organized artificial 
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society, spending most of its time between 
four solid walls, and breathing, from his 
cradle days, the atmosphere of mass disci- 
pline, is, in a way, prepared for the confine- 
ment and the mechanical processes of our sys- 
tem of juvenile instruction. The little Indian, 
on the other hand, is descended from a long 
line of ancestors who have always lived in the 
open, have never done anything in solid 
masses, but even on the battlefield have en- 
joyed the utmost individual freedom of action; 
and what sort of antecedents are these to fit 
him for the bodily restraints and the cut- 
and-dried mental exercises of his period of 
pupilage? Our ways are hard enough for 
him when he is pretty well grown; but in 
his comparative babyhood—usually his con- 
dition when first captured for school pur- 
poses—I can conceive of nothing more try- 
ing. 

My heart always warmed toward the emi- 
nent educator who told me that if he could 
have the training of our Indian children he 
would make his teachers spend the first two 
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years lying on the ground in the midst of the 
little ones, and, making a play of study, teach 
them from the natural objects right at hand 
certain fundamental principles of all knowl- 
edge. I dare say that such a thing would be 
impracticable, at least under the auspices of a 
Government whose purse strings are slow to 
respond to any but the most conventional pull. 
But I should like, if I were able to compass 
it, to have all the younger classes hold their 
exercises in the open air whenever the weather 
permits. Indeed, I am looking now for a 
place to launch a first experiment in that 
direction. If it succeeds, the practice will be 
cradually extended; if it is a mistake, we shall 
soon find it out. 

I would not be understood as regarding the 
difference between indoor and outdoor in- 
struction as vital, or anything of the sort. I 
am merely trying to impress by a single illus- 
tration a general principle, that we shall suc- 
ceed best by beginning the new life as nearly 
as practicable where the old life left off. I 
should not make the separation any more 
violent than necessary. It is pleasant to note 
that the more intelligent teachers in our serv- 


ice are ignoring books as far as they can in 
the early stages of their work. They are 
teaching elementary mathematics with peb- 
bles, or grains of corn, or chips of sagebrush; 
then the relations of numbers to certain sym- 
bols on the blackboard are made clear, and 
thus the little ones are led along almost un- 
consciously from stage to stage. 

As soon as the Indian child has mastered 
the simple reading, writing, and ciphering 
which comprise the equipment of the ordinary 
frontiersman, I should set him at work at 
something. He will be an oddity, indeed, if 
he cannot be taught to use his hands. In 
southern California the school children are in 
demand every season in the orange groves. 
In Colorado they go with their parents to the 
beet fields. In Oregon they can be used in the 
hop harvests. I welcome every such opening. 
If it came to a question between keeping 
them at their studies and letting them go into 
these lines of labor, I should decide in favor 
of the labor every time. They learn more 
from it. Self-support at a gainful occupa- 
tion is worth tenfold what they can get from 
books. The connection between so many 
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days of wholesome work and so many dollars 
in the pocket has to be established in their 
minds at some time, like the connection of so 
many dollars at command and so many 
pounds of food to eat, or so many yards of 
cloth to put upon the back. It is the tangible 
things, rather than the abstractions, that must 
count in the life which lies before them—a 
life which must be largely spent in warding 
off hunger and cold. 

It is sometimes urged against my argument 
that the Indian, as soon as he has got any 
money in hand, is prone to gamble it away. 
Well, what of it? In that particular he is 
not so different from the people of other 
races. 

Right here comes in a consideration which 
we must not ignore; substantially any remu- 
nerative labor at which you set them brings 
the Indians into closer touch with the whites. 
Whatever will do this is of prime value as an 
educating influence. I am not blind to the 
fact that in rubbing up against his white 
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neighbor the Indian is liable to acquire a 
number of bad Caucasian traits along with a 
few good ones. That is a rule of life gener- 
ally where the weaker individual is thrown into 
contact with the stronger multitude. As the 
remoter corners of the country fill up, the In- 
dian will have to mix with the whites, whether 
for good or ill; will he be any better fitted for 
this a hundred years hence than now, in view 
of the way the world is moving? 

All L have tried to do in these few pages of 
printed chat will be accomplished, I trust, if I 
leave the subject here. My greatest hope has 
been to set the reader thinking along a line 
which may be new to him; and the special 
question I would leave him to work out in his 
own mind is whether we are not in danger of 
making an insoluble mess of our struggle with 
the Indian problem if we begin at the wrong 
end of the process and try to “educate” the 
Indian from above downward, instead of 
starting with him on the ground from which 
he must be raised. 
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A CORNER OF AN 


OLD PASTURE 


By FRANK H. SWEET 


ILLUSTRATED 


DISREPUTABLE corner, 
you say? Well, perhaps, 
from a thrifty farmer’s 
point of view. But this 
particular corner is not se- 
lected for utilitarian pur- 
poses, but for its vagrant 
beckoning to feet weary with useful plodding. 
The inclosing walls have not even a semblance 
of purpose; for they are broken and stagger- 
ing, with the majority of their stones strayed 
or fallen from duty. But over and among 
and about them are vagabond weeds and 
riotous vines and sturdy, defiant shrubs—a 
shameless flaunting in the face of law and 
order. But at sight of them there is a 
hastening of our law-and-order feet, a quick- 
ening of our unrighteously cramped pulse. 
What if some of the weeds are condemned? 
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They are beautiful in their squatter sov- 
ereignty among the rocks; graceful, appro- 
priate even, in their lawless wanderings. 
And thanks be, our law-and-order pulse is 
to be quiescent for the nonce. 

“How d’ye do! How d’ye do!” comes the 
breezy voice of a brigadier vireo, welcoming 
us, as it were, into this land of gypsying; and 
from somewhere beyond, among the patches 
of huckleberry bushes, follows the meadow 
lark’s tantalizing, “I see you! You can’t 
see me!” 

These patches of huckleberry bushes, in 
league with equally irregular and brigandish 
patches of bayberry bushes and sumac 
bushes and laurel and other outlawed bushes, 
have full possession of the pasture. 

The weeds grow tall and rank along the 
tumbling walls and outlying stones, for there 
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is no one to say them nay. And such studies 
of color as they are! Here is the Joe Pye 
weed, strong and stalky renegade and wan- 
derer, its grayish-pink blossoms set amid the 
cool sage green of its rough leaves. And 
fellowing lawlessly with it are the ironweed 
with its purple crown, the towering ragweed, 
and the dusky white boneset, whose bitter 
tincture was so esteemed by our grandmothers 
and so detested by us. 

In both the ironweed and the boneset 
the bees find rich stores of honey. And the 
greedy gluttons, the bumblebees, are also here 
in high feather, drinking their fill at these 
wayside inns. One great golden fellow has 
been tippling all the sunny morning at the 
bar of the purple thistles—they always keep 
open house for such swashbucklers as this. 
He is drunk with very sweetness, and buzzes 
a drinking song in a mumbling, maudlin 
whisper, and when we touch him gently with 
a timothy head he drops helplessly to the 
ground, overcome by his cups. 

The trailing banners of fleece in the blue 
sky overhead send cloud shadows dappling 
across the loungers and revelers. A catbird 
atilt on a ragweed pours out a jolly medley 
in answer to the trill of a song-sparrow who 
sways recklessly upon a wild rose. Bees 
drone a fairy bass, and grasshoppers s-zip, 
s-zip, a gypsy fandango. 

“So glad, so glad! So warm, so warm! 
Sweet, sweet, sweet!” carol the birds, and we 
linger in our passage across the wall into the 
land of shiftless delights. There is so much 
to be seen and heard, so much to please our 
sense of smell, that it were a pity to lose even 
the passing note of a cricket or the fragrance 
of an unseen rose. ‘‘Here—here—here! 
Hee-dle-dee-dle-dee!” laughs a jolly titmouse, 
breaking unceremoniously into our reverie; 
and “Ha, ha, ha! I-must-have-my-fun-if-I 
break-every-heart-in-the-pas-tu-r-r-re!” joins 
in a rollicking bobolink. 

A grasshopper begins to shrill his wings, 
the music rising into piercing, dominant in- 
tensity, and then falling until it is lost in the 
other voices of the pasture. For a long time 
we look in vain search of the soloist, and at 
length find him perched on the very tip of a 
long blade of grass, ready at a moment’s 
notice to make one of his wonderful leaps to 
another grass blade ten or fifteen feet away. 

Here under our feet grows the white snake- 
root, a dainty little wild sister, or cousin, of 
the florist’s ageratum. Its tiny, brushlike 
blossoms are snow white, and its masses, 
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often rising four feet high, are very attractive. 
Then here is the pearly everlasting, with its 
nutty fragrance and its pretty tenant, the black 
velvet caterpillar, the humble forerunner of 
Hunter’s butterfly. Of course you know 
the ragweed, with its tall, slender stem and 
its spike of greenish blossoms; but do you 
know that fairy, frostlike pith that hides 
away in the dried stem? Here, too, grow 
the beggar’s ticks, rather pretty in their gowns 
of rusty yellow, and of course brushing our 
clothes in successful efforts to obtain trans 
portation to other lands for their numerous 
progeny of seeds. 

Listen to that exquisite trill of a goldfinch 
to his love. You know him, the little yellow 
bird gracefully tilting upon a mullein stalk. 
Bright of feather, his golden coat is tipped on 
wing and tail with black velvet to match the 
pretty cap upon his head. Wildly sweet 
pours his love song, as he dips and rises upon 
the stalk, ‘‘ Hear me, dearie, hear me, dearie!” 

Brown bees fumble and mumble, clinging 
to rocking blossoms that tilt and sway under 
their weight. Each saddlebag upon each 
hairy hind leg brims over with pollen, jewels 
rare, for under the microscope each yellow 
grain takes on an exquisite form, carved and 
etched like an ancient gem. 

The goldenrod has unfurled her yellow 
flag, calling together her faithful subjects, 
for she is queen to a motley court: here the 
slender-waisted wasp, in armor of steely blue, 
drinks his fill; here the soldier beetles, in 
uniform of black and yellow, gather so 
thickly that the sprays bend and sway be- 
neath them—the striped locust borer is a 
great lover of the goldenrod, and so is the 
blister beetle. Then see, secreted in the 
center of this cluster, the ambush bug, a 
quaint little fellow in a green coat with 
broad, squat body and strong fore legs. He 
is in ambush that he may seize and kill some 
innocent tippler, often by his daring over- 
coming insects much larger than himself. 

The soft, weather-toned grays of the 
stones are here and there wrapped about 
by Virginia creepers, that wait like sleeping 
beauties for the lightest kiss of Jack Frost to 
blush crimson. Golden shafts of sunlight 
breaking through the fleece of clouds soften 
and bar the leaves. Birds carol and call, 
cajole and exchange badinage; and the music 
of ‘‘singing wings” pulsates with the spirit of 
summer. How the waves of tone ebb and 
flow, tossing back and forth now a solo, duet, 
or grand chorus—tising, rising, flowing up- 
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ward in a tide of song; then ebbing, ebbing, 
to the faintest whisper. The wild asters 
bloom a faintly purple mist among the va- 
grant bushes of the pasture, and over them 
tiny white and delicate blue and yellow 
butterflies float and settle and drift from 
flower to flower, uncoiling slender trunks to 
drink deep of honey. 

A long, straggling patch of wild columbine 
has taken possession of the ground on two 
sides of a pasture rock, and the rock itself 
is draped in a riotous glory of pink and 
green. The bindweed, with its rosy trumpets 
and glossy, heartshaped leaves, has crept in 
and out, weaving a robe of beauty that con- 
trasts exquisitely with the soft grays of the 
weatherbeaten rock. At a closer examina- 
tion the shining leaves are found to be per- 
forated with tiny holes, for, be it known, 
the bindweed is one of Dame Nature’s 
favorites, and she often stars it with her 
living jewels. Under the leaves we find the 
“golden dandy” feeding, the Cassida auri- 
chalcea, a very long name for a very little 
beetle; but on more intimate acquaintance 
he will be found worthy. His shell is a 
brilliant gold, while a brother near him is a 
perfect opal; beyond these is one of a dull 
yellow, and still another of purest pearl. 
Fach and every golden beetle changes his 
color as suits his whim, but it is no use to 
carry him home for one’s cherished collec- 
tion, for once deprive him of his life and he 
is only a little, rusty, brown beetle. It is the 
soul of him that glows. 


Ah, here among the huckleberry bushes is 
a gilded tyrant of the web, large, golden 
yellow, with rich velvety black markings. 
She fairly glows with color as she sits in state 
in her silken house, a house so large that it 
requires six stout guy ropes of more than 
five feet in length to support it between the 
blackberry spray and the tall stalk of boneset, 
where it isswung. The web itself is a marvel 
of weaving, a gauzy maze, yet wonderfully 
strong, as is soon proved, for even as we look 
a large grasshopper, with more agility than 
wit, springs right into the midst of it. But 
Madam Spider is ready for him. The web 
swings violently to and fro, the legs of the 
grasshopper tearing a great rent in the lace- 
like fabric; but before he can kick himself 
loose, he is deftly enveloped in a silvery cloud 
of floss, for madam has turned her spinnerets 
upon him; before many seconds he swings 
helpless in a silken hammock. Now madam 
comes down her zigzag stair and calmly 
looks him over; but as a wasp at this moment 
foolishly flies into the web, she pauses only 
to give her victim a bite with her poisonous 
fangs and then hastens away to attend to the 
wasp, leaving the poor grasshopper until she 
has time to eat him. 

But the sun is beginning to tinge the west 
with rose and gold, while the lengthening 
shadows warn us that the day has somehow 
slipped away. As we turn, reluctant, a wood 
pewee, who has drifted—perhaps like ourselves 
—from his natural home out into the pasture, 
lisps, “‘ Good-by, dear-ie, dear-ie, dear-ie!” 
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The Norwegian deer herder who was a party to the first strike at Nome. 


THE LOOTING OF ALASKA 


THE 


TRUE STORY OF A ROBBERY BY 


LAW 


By REX E. BEACH 


V. AFTERMATH AND RETROSPECT 


= N the foregoing chapters I 
y have recounted a story of 
m official intrigue so unique 
in its daring, so complete 
in its debauchery, that the 
reader may question ‘its 
correctness. He may say: 
These things cannot occur in this day. 

In this article I shall quote at some length 
from the Congressional Record and from the 
decisions of the United States Court which 
reviewed the affair. The opinions are based 






upon sworn testimony, thousands of pages of 
it. After following them, let the reader judge 
whether I have rendered injustice to any man. 

One would expect affairs in Alaska to have 
improved after the salutary example afforded 
by McKenzie’s punishment. But far from it. 
With the head and directing genius gone, a 
weathercock judge on the bench, veering at 
every breath of a corrupt environment, mat- 
ters grew hopeless. Instead of working along 
a clearly defined policy of graft, everyone 
turned out for himself now, and it became 
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COLONEL MELVIN GRIGGSBY 


He succeeded Joe Wood as United States District Attorney at Nome. 


a question of who could whisper sweetest 
into the judicial ear. Injunctions continued, 
mines were tied up, progress stopped, while 
Corruption perched upon the house tops. 
Noyes followed no fixed course, but became 
more drunken, more hopelessly vacillating each 
day. He rendered no written opinions, took 
many cases under advisement for weeks to- 
gether, thus blocking the course of justice, and 
doing the country irreparable harm, even when 
the matters involved were of no interest to his 
accomplices. In one case he reversed himself 
three times within an hour. The long arctic 
Winter came and went, and there was no help. 

For a whole year the Nomites stood for 
this, stubborn in their belief that if the true 
story were told to the Department of Justice 
they would gain relief. It was presented 
and nothing done. It was presented again and 
nothing done. Action was withheld at head- 
quarters and complaints smothered. Then 


one day the judge announced that he would 
not obey an order which had come from the 
Circuit Court of Appeals citing him to appear 
at San Francisco in answer to a charge of con- 
tempt, but would hold his place all winter. 
Cold weather was coming on again. The 
second winter was near when, for eight 
months, navigation would be closed and suc- 
cor impossible. If the community was not to 
fatten these vultures for another season, it 
must act, and act quickly. 

Vigilantes were formed and preparations 
made to hang the judge, Joe Wood, and all the 
rest who needed it. This organization con- 
sisted not of the spawn of the slums, as Noyes 
and his exalted friends claimed later, but of 
business and professional men, many without 
mining interests of any kind, public-spirited 
men who were building a State for our Union. 
This assertion may be doubted, yet a man 
who loves the law may still have red blood in 
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SENATOR WILLIAM 


MORRIS STEWART, 


OF NEVADA 


A large part of whose speech before the Senate, arraigning the conspirators, 


was expunged from the Congressional Record **by courtesy.”’ 


his veins. He may be a good citizen and yet 
retain sufficient self-respect to revolt at a reign 
of reprobates. 

Just as the plans for violence were com- 
pleted, Noyes characteristically changed his 
mind and decided to answer the accusations 
against him. Before going aboard ship, he 
did a remarkable thing. He issued an order 
turning over to the rightful owners a claim on 
Glacier Creek which his friends had been 
working. This act would be worthy of last- 
ing enshrinement were it not for the fact that 
the jumpers followed him out to the steamer, 
got him drunk, and, as the anchor was 
weighed, induced him to sign other orders, 
revoking his previous ones, and putting them 
back in These they served, 
ejected the owners, hired a crew of despera- 
does and prize fighters, fortified the mine, and 
resumed operations. 


possession. 


It was time to act. 

Sixty-three armed vigilantes left the city 
one rainy night, held up a railroad train, and 
forced the engineer to haul them to the end 
of the line. They surrounded the disputed 
mine and, at a signal, closed in. The night 
was so black that the guards were late in giv 
ing the alarm, and, with a rush, the garrison 
was overwhelmed, disarmed, and lined up in 
the rain. Shots were fired during the en- 
counter, and one man wounded. Tents-were 
torn down, outfits destroyed, and the jumpers 
sent out into the night barefooted and shirt 
less, under the threat of death if they re 
turned. 

Judge Noyes had left his office in terrible 
shape, winter was near, the country tied up 
under a mass of injunctions with no apparent 
hope of action for eight months, when the 
Department of Justice, hitherto so sluggish, 
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notified Judge James Wickersham, who was 
within reach, to assume the vacant place. 
This he did, straightway dissolving injunc- 
tions right and left, and starting the rusty 
wheels of justice. In his wholesale cleaning 
up, action was taken against the vigilantes, 
and certain men suspected of the Glacier 
Creek episode were indicted for riot. To fur- 
ther private ends, some of his court officials 
told him that efforts were on foot to pack 
the jury for acquittal. Meanwhile they them- 
selves proceeded to pack it for conviction. 

Becoming alarmed, Judge Wickersham se- 
lected a man he had known elsewhere, in 
whose honesty he trusted, as jury commis- 
sioner. This party walked down the main 
street of the city, selecting his panel from the 
business signs on both sides. To bear out 
the statement that these rioters were not 
hoodlums, three of the vigilantes were so im- 
paneled and found themselves on the jury 
which tried their fellows. There was no 
conviction. 

Judge Noyes appeared before the San Fran- 
cisco courts and, after an interminable hear- 
ing, was adjudged guilty of contempt, but, 
owing to his office, was fined one thousand 
dollars in lieu of imprisonment. 

Wood, the district attorney, was likewise 
convicted and received four months. Frost, 
his assistant, the ex-Government examiner, 
was imprisoned for twelve months. One 
Thomas J. Geary, who had acted as legal ad- 
viser to Noyés, McKenzie, e¢ al., was dis- 
charged as there was not sufficient proof to 
convict him in the contempt proceedings, but 
Judge Dudley DuBose, acting in a similar 
capacity, served a brief sentence. 

In his opinion of these cases, Judge Ross 
said: 

“T am of the opinion that the records and 
evidence in the cases show beyond any rea- 
sonable doubt that the circumstances under 
which and the purposes for which each of 
these persons committed the contempt al- 
leged and so found, were far graver than is 
indicated in the opinion of the court, and that 
the punishment awarded by the court is whol- 
ly inadequate to the gravity of the offenses. 

“T think the records and evidence show 
very clearly that the contempts of Judge Noyes 
and Frost were committed in pursuance of a 
corrupt conspiracy with Alexander McKen- 
zie and with others not before the court, and 
therefore not necessary to be named, by which 
the properties involved in the suits mentioned 
in the opinion were to be wrongfully taken, 


under the forms of law, from the possession of 
those engaged in mining them, and the pro- 
ceeds thereof appropriated by the conspira- 
tors. For those shocking offenses, it is ap- 
parent that no punishment that can be 
lawfully imposed in a contempt proceeding is 
adequate.” 

Judge Morrow likewise remarked: 

“In my judgment the evidence establishes 
the fact that there was a conspiracy between 
the respondent, Noyes, McKenzie, and others 
to secure possession of certain valuable mining 
claims at Nome, Alaska, under proceedings 
involving the appointment of a receiver, for 
the purpose of working the properties and ob- 
taining the gold deposited in the claims. To 
carry these proceedings to a supposed suc- 
cessful conclusion, Noyes, McKenzie, and 
others found it a necessary part of their 
scheme to resist the process of this court. In 
pursuance of this conspiracy, the contempt 
charge against Noyes was committed; but I 
agree with Judge Gilbert that this conspiracy 
is outside the charge of contempt, and in 
view of the fact that the respondent, Noyes, 
holds a judicial position, I concur in his judg- 
ment that the respondent be required to pay a 
fine of one thousand dollars.” 

It is well to note both allusions to a con- 
spiracy “with others not before the court, and 
therefore not necessary to be named.” We 
wonder who they were and if this reads inter- 
estingly to Senators H. C. Hansbrough, Por- 
ter J. McCumber, Thomas H. Carter, and 
others. 

The conviction and sentence of these men, 
though pitifully insufficient to punish them 
for what they had done, established thorough- 
ly that they were guilty of official malfeasance 
and should be stricken from the list of Gov- 
ernment employees—yet what was done? 
Nothing! What action was taken at Wash- 
ington? None! They remained on the pay 
rolls and continued to draw their salaries, 
though the vouchers were handed through 
their jail bars. The salary of Noyes, still 
Judge Noyes, during the time he sought delay 
from the execution of his sentence was nearly 
enough to cover his fine. He was the judge; 
Joe Wood was still the district attorney, and 
Frost was yet the assistant district attorney 
for the Second Judicial District of Alaska. 
Who was behind them? Did they, together 
with Alexander McKenzie, venture to rob 
Alaska alone and unsupported, or does the 
finger still point to Washington City? 

After Senator Carter had received the resig- 
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nation of Vawter, the United States marshal 
who proved unruly, a more plastic tool was 
selected in the person of Frank H. Richards, 
of Washington State. This man took up the 
duties of Mr. Vawter and, after a series of 
manipulations quite unheard of, was convicted 
in his own court of jury packing. His meth- 
ods, though time worn and honored, were effi- 
cient and consisted of filling the court room 
with “‘available men,” who were called upon 
after the venire had been exhausted. On one 
occasion it was so generally known what he 
was up to, that the United States attorney asked 
Judge Wickersham to issue an order directing 
the marshal to draw a jury from the body of 
the district and not from the court room. 
This made it necessary for Richards to rush 
the proposed jurors out of the building and 
into a near-by saloon where they could be 
served. The judge’s surprise may be imag- 
ined when he saw upon the jury list the 
names of the very men he had sought to avoid. 
A defaulting postmaster was being tried, and 
after his acquittal the case was investigated 
and Richards cited. He confessed and was 
convicted. 

A certified copy of the record was sent to the 
Department of Justice without criticism, but, 
as usual, nothing was done. No one was 
more astonished than the marshal himself 
when he did not receive his dismissal by return 
mail. The matter was later investigated by 
Assistant Attorney-General Russell, who re- 
ported to his superior that the evidence did 
not warrant conviction—this in view of 
Richards’s confession of the crime. So that 
man continued in office more than a year 
longer, the while he stood convicted on the 
record of his own court of about the worst 
deed that can be laid to a marshal’s door. 

Representation was made to the powers in 
Washington, but no action resulted, and the 
people of Nome had to submit to this, as they 
had submitted to worse things. 

After Wood’s removal, Colonel Melvin 
Griggsby was appointed United States District 
Attorney. Colonel Griggsby was a pioneer of 
the Dakotas like McKenzie and Noyes, had 
been Attorney-General of his Territory, was 
an ex-member of the Legislature, and the 
originator of the Rough Rider idea, serving in 
command of a regiment named for him dur- 
ing the Spanish War. It was meet that he be 
rewarded. 

Sizing up the Nome situation, he observed 
the wonderful opportunities for an ambitious 
man provided such a one was careful. In ad- 


dition to his official and salaried duties, he 
assumed the independent practice of law. 
He appeared before the court in behalf of a 
jumper seeking an injunction, and intimated 
to the Swedes who comprised the Pioneer 
Mining Company that he intended beginning 
their immediate prosecution on certain old in- 
dictments which had held over. 

Manifestly, here was another kink which 
had to be unraveled quickly by the mine 
owners. They had been taught a lesson under 
the Noyes-McKenzie régime, so Jafet Linder- 
berg called upon the colonel to fix up the mat- 
ter. Now, with the advent of his wealth, 
there had come to the ex-reindeer herder much 
of the guile of his adopted country. Al- 
though the Pioneer Mining Company em- 
ployed a competent and extravagantly high- 
priced force of attorneys, Colonel Griggsby 
was added to the number as counsel, being 
paid a retainer of ten thousand dollars. The 
next day their new lawyer came into court for 
them, thus appearing on both sides of the case 
in two days. 

Linderberg recounted to his companions 
this shrewd stroke of business in estopping the 
United States District Attorney from prose- 
cuting them, for of course he would not pro- 
ceed against his own clients, and, albeit the 
retainer was considered a hold-up, he ex- 
pressed great glee at his Machiavelianism. 

“Say, Lindy,” one of them remarked, 
“‘weren’t you indicted for riot last fall in 
that Glacier Creek episode?” 

“¢'Ves,” 

‘Well, you’ve hired Griggsby for the com- 
pany, of course, but there’s nothing to keep 
him from getting after you personally.” 

“Gee! I never thought of that.” Where- 
upon he hurried back and hired the Rough 
Rider as his own attorney, paying him a 
further retainer. 

The dealings of this gallant soldier partook 
of his personal bluffness. He secured bonds 
for his clients by going to the saloon keepers 
and threatening to close up their joints unless 
they furnished the desired security. Finally 
he went out to San Francisco, appearing be- 
fore the Circuit Court of Appeals as counsel 
for Frank Richards, the jury-bribing marshal, 
and under the effect of his endeavors that case 
was reversed. While there, however, he was 
brought face to face with charges of accepting 
bribes himself and of being absent from his 
post without leave. 

Things Alaskan had by now assumed such a 
disreputable phase that the stench reached to 
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Washington. This, coupled with frantic ap- 
peals for action, influenced President Roose- 
velt to direct a thorough investigation of that 
country’s affairs. Assistant Attorney-Gen- 
eral Day went north, and his report proved 
that they were worse than they had ever been 
painted. He sustained the charges against 
Richards and Griggsby, resulting in their 
summary removal, the former for an offense 
committed two years before. 

Reverting to the efforts at protection 
launched by the conspirators’ friends at home, 
and showing what is possible in the face of a 
victim’s desperation, the first charges pre- 
ferred against Noyes were made soon after his 
earliest judicial outrage and about the time 
when, according to his boast, Attorney-Gen- 
eral Griggs wrote him, commending his action. 
The accusations were referred to a clerk in 
the department who, after a delay of many 
months, reported that there was nothing in 
them to warrant an investigation. Subse- 
quent to the resignation of Griggs and the 
appointment of General Knox to succeed him, 
pressure was again brought to bear and a 
second synopsis of the evidence prepared by 
order of the new Attorney-General. What- 
ever was the mysterious influence, it sufficed 
to produce a report that the evidence was a 
mass of generalities, not only indefinite, but 
quite lacking in seriousness. This, remem- 
ber, after the reign of terror had lasted two 
years, after it had scandalized the public press, 
after McKenzie had been bitterly scored by 
the San Francisco courts, after Alaska had 
exhausted every effort to make known her 
distress. 

Failing all else against this pull at head- 
quarters, on February 3, 1902, the Washing- 
ton Post printed the shameful story in its en- 
tirety, calling attention to the most unique 
condition ever found in the records of the 
American judiciary, characterizing it as the 
most disgraceful affair that had darkened the 
history of the Federal courts. It showed 
how these men had betrayed their trusts, how 
they had been fined and sentenced to jail, but 
were still drawing their salaries, and how 
political influence at Washington was more 
potent than the rulings of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals at San Francisco. 
It is said that Judge Noyes, who had been 
fined one thousand dollars for participation in 
the conspiracy, was reputed to be on his death- 
bed at a San Francisco hospital, albeit those 
who knew denied his illness, calling attention 
to McKenzie’s reputed sick spell when sen- 
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tenced similarly, and his immediate recovery 
upon pardon. 

The paper further stated that, instead of 
being cut off from governmental support after 
the scathing censure of the courts, this judge 
was still drawing five thousand dollars a 
year and an additional daily sum during his 
absence from Nome. While seeking delay 
from a sentence considered woefully inade- 
quate by the judges, his salary had nearly 
equaled his fine. 

The Post pointed out that United States 
District Attorney Wood, who was serving a 
sentence made light purposely because of 
his turning State’s evidence, was on the 
pay roll at the rate of five thousand dollars 
a year; and that C. A. S. Frost, who had 
gone forth as special agent to ferret out 
the Nome situation and had joined forces 
with the gang, was at liberty in that city 
drawing a salary of twenty-five hundred a 
year, although under sentence of one year in 
jail. 

While these moneys were being paid, the 
business interests of Nome, amounting to 
millions, were clamoring for an honest judge 
before whom litigation could be taken with 
confidence. 

The newspaper openly alleged that an in- 
fluential coterie of quiet-working, Western 
politicians were wielding such power as to 
block progress at every turn and that each 
contemplated move of the Government had 
been delayed by the interposition of these 
men. It was cited how the San Francisco 
judges were amazed that this notorious case 
should be treated with such leniency. 

This article had its effect. Senator Till- 
man, of South Carolina, rose before the 
Senate that morning, calling for an investi- 
gation. He asked why the President had not 
removed this judge. 

Senator Teller, of Colorado, also said of 
Noyes: ‘I wish to state that more than a year 
ago the Court of Appeals of the Ninth Cir- 
cuit administered to this man a rebuke that 
was unequaled in the history of judges of 
courts of the United States, and did it unani- 
mously. The tool of this judge, into whose 
hands he had put all the property practically 
in the vicinity of Nome, without bond in many 
cases, taking property from the owners that 
was not described or named in the bills, they 
put in jail for a failure to comply with the 
mandates of that court. That was as well 
known to the Senate then as it is now, and 
there never has been and could not be any 
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question of the power of the Executive to re- 
move him at any time. 

“T know at least one senator, and more, 
too, for that matter, who repeatedly urged on 
the then, not the present, Attorney-General 
[meaning Griggs] to remove this man. I 
know that the governor urged his removal 
and said: ‘If you cannot remove him, for 
Heaven’s sake send him to some other dis- 
trict.’ Men have told me of the outrages of 
this judge and have said to me in the most pos- 
itive terms that if it had not been for the 
United States army there they would have 
hung him to one of the trees of that district. 

““Now, this has been a crying shame. The 
people of that country have been without ju- 
dicial law for more than fifteen months, and 
the recital of the outrages that that man has 
committed under the power conferred upon 
him would startle the American people, for I 
declare there has been no instance like it in 
the history of American jurisprudence from 
the very earliest settlement of the country 
to the present time.” 

Of course Mr. Hansbrough spoke in de- 
fense. The next day he denominated the 


Hon. Alexander McKenzie as “a reputable 
man, an honest man, a man who in point of 


integrity is the peer of any man in this body.” 
He upheld the acts committed in Alaska, 
championed Judge Noyes as a long-suffering, 
much-maligned victim of a conspiracy, and 
arraigned the three Circuit Court judges at 
San Francisco, attacking their record as a 
travesty on justice, and indefensible from any 
standpoint. He attempted to besmirch the 
ermine of these men, whose reputations are 
second to no judges on the United States 
bench, and implied that they had been cor- 
rupted and had endeavored to incite public 
passion against the honest, earnest, Chris- 
tian gentlemen who had gone to Nome. 

Mr. McCumber, his junior colleague, also 
objected strenuously, particularly to Sena- 
tor Tillman’s request that the opinions of 
the court be embodied in the Congressional 
Record, so that members might read a synop- 
sis of the events which had influenced the 
decision. On the sth of February he made 
the most elaborate defense of the conspira- 
tors which had been attempted, some extracts 
of which have been given in a preceding 
article. His defense eulogized the much- 
traduced McKenzie and the unfortunate 
Noyes, and was replete with false statements. 

The only effect of both his and Hans- 
brough’s arguments was to bring to issue the 
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honesty of three United States judges of un- 
sullied reputation. Either McKenzie, Noyes, 
and the rest were guilty and merited punish- 
ment, or these Western court officials were 
utterly corrupt, and deserving of impeachment. 

Again did Senator Tillman attack ‘the De- 
partment of Justice and President Roosevelt 
as neglectful of their duty, and again was an 
effort made to smother the affair and prevent 
the incorporation of the judge’s opinions into 
the Congressional Record. 

At last Senator Stewart, the old man whose 
efforts two years before had defeated the Hans- 
brough amendment, arose. So clear, com- 
plete, and masterful was his exposure of the 
whole amazing affair that no intelligent man 
could have had the audacity to raise a dissent- 
ing voice. 

This speech and the evidence introduced 
therein showed up the transaction in such a 
merciless light that, upon request, a large part 
of it was expunged from the Congressional 
Record. It was not good politics to circulate 
literature of this character through the home 
districts of the men behind the plot. It 
would not be proper reading for the Repub- 
lican voters of North Dakota, and in Montana 
it was likewise of no benefit to Senator Carter. 
Through courtesy it was stricken out. 

After General Knox had made his report to 
the attorneys attacking Judge Noyes, he was 
plainly told that the evidence was there, but 
that his assistants did not want to find it. 
Upon this he looked into the affair himself, 
and two days later notified Noyes’s attorney 
to appear at the Department of Justice to de- 
fend his client from the charges preferred 
against him. Thus, eighteen months after 
they were filed, the charges came to a hearing. 
The judge was dismissed, the sole evidence 
against him being the record of his own court, 
which had lain in the Department of Justice 
for a year and a half. 

Some one has said, “Conspiracy among 
the clerks”! Department clerks do not con- 
spire to save the heads of strangers. In- 
competency then! Perhaps, but why were 
no clerks removed? Not only was criticism 
withheld from the men who handled this 
case, but one of them has been promoted. 

This does not mark the end of Alaskan cor- 
ruption—that has continued and will continue 
as long as men are appointed to office because 
of favor rather than fitness; but it marked the 
death of the Alaskan Gold Mining Company, 
the most brazen, high-born, daring political 
robbery that has come to light in years. As 
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final and conclusive evidence that the whole 
wretched plot from the Hansbrough amend- 
ment to the dismissal of Noyes had but the 
one motive in view, viz., to gain control of the 
rich mines by hook or crook, is the fact that 


not one of the cases wherein this company ~ 


alleged title ever came to final hearing. They 
were appealed with great ostentation but 
never tried. It would be interesting to scan 
the stock subscription lists of this fifteen-mil- 
lion-dollar dummy had they not been so care- 
fully destroyed. No doubt there were other 
names thereon as prominent as those of the 
men who defended it so persistently. 

In looking back it is alarming to think how 
narrowly they missed complete success. Had 
Noyes been another McKenzie with the 
strength and resource of that one, had he 
possessed the ability to disguise his rulings 
with the semblance of law or technicality, 
they would have realized, despite the efforts of 
an honest superior court. Had those three 
’Frisco judges partaken ever so slightly of the 
dilatory Washington spirit, where would it 
have ended? Perhaps, on appeal to the 
United States Supreme Court, justice would 
have been rendered, but the owners would 
have found their mines exhausted, the money 
gone, and some of us would own stock in a 
bankrupt mining company for which we had 
paid par. 

The policy regarding Alaskan appoint- 
ments is wrong. Following Noyes, an ob- 
scure Pennsylvania lawyer by the name of 
Alfred S. Moore was appointed at the behest 
of Matt Quay. The man was not fitted for 
the position in any way. A weak or inex- 
perienced judge has it in his power to stunt 
the growth and development of a new coun- 
try as effectively as one who is corrupt. 

In another district a judge has been ap- 
pointed from Binghamton, N. Y., at the 
instance of the chairman of the New York 
Republican State Committee, so it is said. 
The appointee was but thirty years old and, 
in addition to lacking judicial experience, 
he was possessed of absolutely no practical 
knowledge of mining litigation. He is reput- 
ed to be a good man, but why should Alaska 
be forced to educate judges in mining law at 
the cost of her own resources? 

An Eastern man is unfitted for the Alas- 
kan bench by geographical reasons. Lawyers 
who know the West, who have lived among 
mines and are familiar with the intricacies of 
the laws and decisions governing them, should 
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be sent there. It is a great country and men 
of ripe experience are required to meet its 
manifold and unusual conditions, physical, 
financial, and political. 

Men are building cities around its borders, 
are laboring fretfully up its waterways, and, 
at the cost of strife and struggle, are uncover- 
ing wealth to startle the world—but still the 
country is unknown. Alaska sits alone— 
silent, waiting, stupendous, alluring—and 
stronger men are needed to govern her than 
those who assist in her conquest. 

What worked once will work again. As 
Senator Tillman said, “If this great American 
Government, with its machinery, cannot pro- 
vide honest judges and honest district attor- 
neys and other officers in Alaska, where our 
language is spoken, and you are entering upon 
a programme which involves sending to the 
Pacific judges who have full sway to tyrannize 
over and rob and oppress people who do not 
speak our language, is it not a commentary on 
the situation which should give you gentlemen 
who are hell bent on your programme a little 
pause? 

“If we cannot protect American miners; if 
we cannot get honest judges in Alaska; if 
we cannot send, even from the Department 
of Justice, a trusted agent, but what as soon 
as he gets in that atmosphere he becomes de- 
bauched and is bribed and bought to lend him- 
self to schemes of this so-called syndicate— 
what will we do when syndicate after syndi- 
cate has been turned loose, as you propose to 
do in the Philippines?” 

Are such conditions as we have recounted 
made possible by our territorial policy, by our 
system of official appointments, by the moral 
degradation of our professional politicians, or 
by an indifferent, calloused public sentiment ? 
We don’t know. We do know, however, 
that away out yonder, “where northern lights 
come down o’ nights to dance with the hotse- 
less snow,” brave and hardy men are building 
out of Seward’s Folly a great country. They 
are strong men who have given over comfort 
and love and home to blaze a trail in the land 
where hardship is a heritage. They are poor 
men, else they would not be there. They 
work unstintingly at a thankless task—fail- 
ing, failing, failing, yet fighting on. They pay 
ungrudgingly their tribute to a Government 
in which they have no say; and although Na- 
ture has guarded her secrets well and lays a 
heavy hand upon the seekers, yet it is not so 
heavy as the hand of the politician. 
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ful abolishing of hazing at the Military 
Academy, however, must convince the care- 
ful thinker that desirable modifications can 
be brought about only through coéperation 
of the undergraduate and the operation of 
the principles of honor and discipline. The 
extent to which honor enters into the un- 
written law at West Point is shown clearly by 
the customs there. 

A cadet is said to be ‘fon honor” when 
there is no authority, other than his own 
conscience, to prevent his taking undue 
advantage of a permission, either granted or 
implied, or when his official statement is 
taken in answer to an official question. (All 
questions and answers between cadets and 
officers are official.) A cadet will resort to 
every possible means, and run any sort of 
risk, in attempting to avoid the situation of 
being “‘on honor,” although a single false 
word, were he inclined to utter it, would save 
him all his trouble. This can best be il- 
lustrated by example. 

Suppose a cadet wishes to go to the hotel, 
or other place ‘‘off limits,” to visit which it is 
necessary that he have a permit. He has no 
permit; but if he should go there he could keep 
out of sight and no one would ever be the 
wiser. He can leave camp by merely saying 
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“All right” to the cadet sentinel on duty. 
“All right” means that he is going to an 
“authorized place and for an authorized pur- 
pose.” Rather than accept this easy, though 
thoroughly dishonorable, way of getting out, 
he will run the risk of receiving the very serious 
report of “leaving camp without authority,” 
by “running it” across a sentinel’s post. If he 
is caught, he has done nothing dishonorable. 
He has merely taken the chance and has lost, 
and, in consequence, takes his medicine. If 
he is not caught, he does not feel himself 
“on honor” to comply with the regulation 
concerning authorized places and purposes, 
and he goes where he pleases. To cross the 
sentinel’s post and answer “All right,” and 
then take undue advantage of what this im- 
plies, is a violation of both written and un- 
written laws. To cross the sentinel’s post 
without saying anything, and go to un- 
authorized places, merely violates the written 
law, which carries with it nothing dishonor- 
able. 

The cadet officer of the day is ‘‘on honor” 
to report every breach of regulations that 
comes under his notice during the twenty- 
four hours he is on duty, and he signs a 
certificate to this effect before being relieved. 
He is often required to report himself to the 
commandant for some failure to make a 
prescribed inspection or to perform some 
other duty which slipped his mind. Did he 
choose to do so he would merely have to say, 
“T have nothing to report, sir,” and that 
would end the matter. 

The honor system vitally controls the great 
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majority of a cadet’s actions at West Point. 
Another instance is when a cadet reports his 
departure for “riding.” His signature for 
“riding” is taken to mean that he will enter no 
private grounds nor dismount for other than a 
necessary purpose; and even though he be 
miles away and alone, his being ‘‘on honor” 
is ample assurance that he will conform to 
the requirements. Years of experience have 
served to prove that the assumption is a 
correct one. 

When a cadet avails himself of any privilege 
granted him, in which he is on honor to con- 
form to certain conditions, he is supposed to 
report anything he may have done in excess 
of the permission granted him. However, 
should it ever develop that he has taken an 
undue advantage of the permission granted 
him and not reported it, a court-martial, 
usually followed by dismissal for making a 
false official statement, is the result. 

When a question is asked by an officer, the 
cadet’s reply is considered final. Ifa cadet is 
reported for an offense where the evidence is 
circumstantial, his mere statement that the 
report is a mistake will cause its removal. 
But woe be unto the cadet who says “‘The 
report isa mistake” and it afterwards develops 
that it is not. It is the firm belief of all who 
have been cadets and all who have daily 
dealings with cadets that there is no body of 
men anywhere more prone to break regula- 
tions when they get a chance, and none who 
will tell fewer falsehoods when caught. 

Of a different sort are the unwritten laws 
governing ‘‘affairs of honor,” which were 
practically the same at West Point as they are 
at Annapolis. ° 

Affairs of honor, or prearranged fist fights 
by rounds, as a method of settling difficulties, 
have ceased at West Point. It is safe to say 
that there have been none there since 1902, 
when the cadets themselves voluntarily dis- 
continued hazing and fighting—its frequent 
result. Since then, if any cadet is provoked 
to the fighting point, he is required to fight on 
the spot or not at all. This has put a stop to 
a deal of imaginary insults, which rankled 
until nothing but an affair of honor could 
satisfy the injured feelings. 

When it was the custom thus to settle 
differences, the code at West Point was most 
strictand formal. The affairs were provoked 
both by ill-feeling between individuals and 
between classes, the causes in many cases 
being trivial. If a plebe refused to execute 
any of the many orders given him by upper- 


class men, the plebe was promptly “called 
out,” i.e., challenged to a fight. If a cadet 
officer saw fit to report an upper-class man 
for something for which it was customary 
to report only plebes, that act sometimes 
resulted in a fight. Fights between class- 
mates were rare, but sometimes occurred. 

It was not at all necessary that the in- 
dividuals having the dispute should be the 
principals (except among members of the 
same class). In fact, it was the rule that at 
least one be an outsider. 

The method of procedure was about as 
follows: A cadet would feel that he had cause 
to demand satisfaction of another. He 
would report the matter to the president of his 
class, and the president would call a class 
meeting. There the offended cadet would 
state his case, and the class would sanction his 
action in the matter. At once it ceased to be 
a personal affair and became a class matter. 
The class president would notify the cadet to 
be “‘called out,” who would ask that a meet- 
ing of his class be held. At this meeting his 
class would decide to support him, and, if 
necessary, appoint some one to fight for him. 
Weights would be ascertained, and if there 
was a discrepancy of more than ten pounds 
between prospective combatants, a substitute 
would be chosen who came within the 
prescribed range. Usually the cadet who 
was called out took part in the fight, a differ- 
ent man taking the place of the challenging 
party. A date, generally Saturday, would be 
selected, and only those directly connected 
with the affair were supposed to know when 
and where it was to be. In camp, the fights 
took place in Fort Clinton; in barracks, they 
took place in some cadet’s room, generally 
one occupied by plebes. The furniture was 
removed; the men stripped to their waists or 
kept on their undershirts; there was a second 
for each and atimekeeper. The fight was by 
Queensberry rules, without gloves, and con- 
tinued until one or the other was knocked out 
or acknowledged defeat—generally the former. 

The result was that one or both were fit sub- 
jects for the hospital, and it was the custom 
for one of the seconds to go to the “officer in 
charge” and get permission for So-and-so 
to go to the hospital. This would be granted; 
So-and-so would be escorted to the hospital 
and put to bed. On the book his ailment 
would be recorded as “contusions.” The 
principals always parted as friends, and in 
many cases they were men who, both before 
and after the fight, were the best of friends. 
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There was great excitement as to who should 
be chosen to ‘‘go out” against some man who 
had been challenged by a class, and it was 
considered an honor to be named. 

Punishment for fighting, or aiding and 
abetting a fight, was not so severe as it is 
now. If one were a cadet officer, he was 
reduced to the ranks and in addition suffered 
the same punishment as a private. That 
punishment was twenty punishment tours, 
i.e., walking the area for one hour on Wednes- 
day afternoons and two hours on Saturday 
afternoons, equipped as a sentinel, until 
twenty hours of recreation were thus spent. 
As a comparison it may be said: the punish- 
ment for smoking was six tours; for failing to 
salute an officer, three, and for being off 
limits, five. An award of demerits was given 
in addition. 

But it was rare that punishment was 
awarded, because official knowledge of a fight 
was rarely sought. It was known, of course, 
but those whose business it was to probe the 
matter believed in the custom and kept their 
eyes straight to the front. 

A fact that has helped to abolish affairs 
of honor at West Point is that no longer, 
as formerly, is any class organization per- 
mitted among cadets. When it is desired to 
hold a meeting, a request for a permit must 
be submitted by some member of the class, 
stating when, where, and for what purpose 
the meeting is desired, and a report of the 
proceedings must be submitted to the super- 
intendent as soon after as possible. This 
action has prevented a great deal that was 
harmful in the making of much ado about 
nothing. 

This brings us to that portion of the code 
which is based upon class distinction, and is 
essentially an amplification (albeit a youthful 
and often petty or even brutal amplification) 
of the spirit of discipline which pervades the 
two institutions. It is the unwritten law of 
class distinction that at the Naval Academy 
still results in hazing. 

Among boys there are bullies, and hazing 
is mostly bullying, because middies are boys. 
The milder forms of hazing are irrepressible, 
and to a certain degree useful, when of the 
type known as “running.” Those middies 
who have served a year have a proud sense of 
superiority over the green, raw plebe—the 
“brightest boy of our county,” who would, if 
not properly taken down at the outset of jis 
naval career, be an insufferable prig. 

“Carry your hands back, there, mister.” 


“Hold your head up, belly in,” is said to him 
for his own benefit—and to address his 
seniors as “‘sir” is no more than he will have 
to do all his career with his superior officers, 
no matter how much he may hate them, and 
the sooner he learns it the better. But the 
brutal forms of hazing, such as violent physical 
exercise to the point of exhaustion, are pure 
bullying, and the senior who carries them out 
is often always a bully, and a hazer in later 
years over his men—an officer of a most un- 
desirable type. 

To get a crowd of plebes in a room and 
make them tell stories, climb upon a ward- 
robe at the order “Lay aloft!” and furl sail 
(a sheet) is as much fun for them as for the 
hazers, and clever plebes are often able to 
turn the laugh on their persecutors, to the 
amusement of all hands. But when an 
upper-class man takes advantage of his posi- 
tion to further a personal animosity against a 
junior by persecution, especially in official 
reports, which cost the junior class standing 
and mental worry, it becomes brutal and 
cowardly. 

In former times it was one of the unwritten 
laws at Annapolis that a plebe could be made 
to do almost anything but menial service for 
an upper-class man. The present carrying 
of breakfasts to rooms is new, probably due 
to the change in design of the quarters, which 
made it practically impossible before. 

The two forms of hazing most popular at 
Annapolis are “standing on head” and the 
“sixteenth exercise.” In the first mentioned, 
the plebe puts his head and hands on the 
floor and lifts his feet rapidly clear of the 
ground for any number of times directed. 
In the sixteenth exercise of setting up, the 
hands are on the hips, and the sufferer rises 
on toes, squats with bended knees, and rises. 
A hundred repetitions of this will make a 
strong man tired. 

As an answer to the question, “‘Is it possible 
to stamp out the practice of hazing?” all that 
need to be said is that it has been stamped out 
at West Point. Hazing is a custom which 
cannot be regulated, because it cannot be 
recognized. It must either be punished with 
a stern hand or it must be ignored. There is 
no halfway toleration about it. 

For years hazing had a firm hold on the 
corps of cadets at West Point, and, because of 
the feeling that it was only when there was no 
way out of it that an officer should look for 
infractions of the hazing regulations, the 
practice came to be more and more abused. 
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The “Booz” inquiry aired matters a great 
deal, and the cadets themselves came to the 
conclusion that it was time for hazing to be 
stopped, since the custom was tarnishing the 
fair name of their institution. The cadets 
voluntarily came forward with a paper in 
which they pledged themselves to have no 
more of it. In only one instance is it known 
that this pledge has been violated. 

Hazing took on various forms. Plebes 
were, in a way, the servants of the upper- 
class men, as they still are at Annapolis, 
acting literally as valets, each having a cer- 
tain man or men to whose needs he admin- 
istered. He made up the bed in the morn- 
ing and arranged it at night. He brought 
ice water and made lemonade. He polished 
guns and waistplates and carried shoes to 
the shoeblack’s. He was never permitted to 
shine shoes, that being considered a thing 
which in later years he might be ashamed 
of having done. It was always the custom 
to inquire of a plebe if he had any “con- 
scientious scruples” against doing certain 
things which were customary, and if he 
answered in the affirmative he was not forced 
todothem. But the question was asked in all 
seriousness and a truthful reply was de- 
manded. ‘‘Conscientious scruples” were 
most rare. 

Men who have been heralded in their local 
papers as coming heroes and future generals 
are often surprised to find that these accounts 
precede them to West Point and Annapolis, 
and they are compelled to commit them to 
memory and recite them at any and all times, 
and in any and all positions (sometimes 
standing on the head), and always with ap- 
propriate gestures. 

It was an ironclad rule never to lay hands 
on a plebe. No matter how stubborn he 
might be, no attempts were made to compel 
obedience by physical means. Of course, 
when stubbornness led to a fistic encounter it 
was a different matter. Plebes were never 
required to show any evidences of servility to 
the older cadets, such as bowing, stepping off 
the walk, removing the cap, or saluting them, 
as at Annapolis. It was one of the founda- 
tion stones of the code that no cadet should 
ever be required to do a thing which would 
tend to make him lose self-respect, or harbor 
an ill-feeling against the older cadets when he 
got to be one himself. For instance, a plebe 
was never asked to handle soiled clothing. 
The upper-class men always made out their 
own wash lists. 
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There was a certain rivalry between plebes 
in having the best master, and they vied 
with each other to see who could keep in the 
best condition the guns and accouterments, 
brasses, helmets, tent floors, etc.; who could 
say that the man whom he took care of got 
the fewest reports and was oftenest selected 
as the one having the cleanest and neatest 
appearance at guard mounting. 

It was the custom for an older cadet to be- 
friend his “special-duty man” in many ways, 
and he would give the plebe a few pairs of good 
white trousers, those issued not being consid- 
ered fit to wear until they have been laundered 
over and over. He generally told the plebe 
to make himself a lemonade when he wanted 
it, and loaned him anything in the way of 
outfit that was lacking in the kit of the new 
man. It would be hard to find two men who 
greet each other more heartily than when 
some older officer meets a younger one who 
was once his special-duty man. They talk 
over old times and find a bond between them 
which can never be broken. 

But excesses were bound to come, and they 
did come. Hazing was stopped, and, as a 
consequence, fighting had to stop. The two 
went hand in hand, most of the fights result- 
ing, as at the Naval Academy, from real or 
fancied insubordination of plebes. 

The consensus of opinion among officers is 
that there is more hazing now than formerly 
at Annapolis, due to the increasing size of the 
classes. “Running” may teach the plebe his 
place. But it is a firm belief among officers 
that bullying and brutal hazing should be 
stamped out at the Naval Academy by the 
only possible means—summary dismissal. 
That this can be done, and yet all the dis- 
ciplinary benefits of class distinction be re- 
tained, is proven by so much of the code as 
still remains in force at West Point. 

The first year at West Point, cadets are 
subject, perhaps, to the requirements of a 
greater number of the unwritten laws than in 
all the other three years combined. These 
laws are enforced by the cadets of the upper 
classes, and no attempt is made by the 
authorities to prevent their being enforced so 
long as the written laws of the Academy are 
not transgressed. 

Plebes do not open conversation with upper- 
class men, except in unusual circumstances, 
and then in a most respectful and brief 
manner. No plebe ever addresses an upper- 
class man without prefixing the title “ Mister,” 
nor does an upper-class man ever address a 
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plebe without using the same title. This 
custom is strictly enforced throughout the 
cadet’s first year, and even when the corps 
marches to the graduation exercises there is 
no sign of the fact that in an hour’s time all 
class differences will have disappeared. The 
relations of plebe and upper-class man are on 
a strictly formal or, we might say, official basis, 
precisely as at the Naval Academy. 

At all “‘formations”—that is, when ranks 
are formed and the roll called—such as in 
marching to and from meals, drill, or parade, 
the plebes are required to “‘brace” (carry the 
shoulders steady and forced well back, the 
arms swinging very slightly, if at all). This 
is merely conforming to the regulations as 
regards the proper carriage of a soldier, but 
the distinction lies in the fact that all plebes 
are required to assume this carriage with un- 
concealed emphasis, such as no one would 
assume without being required to, while those 
of the upper classes are at liberty to indulge in 
the most liberal interpretation of the ‘‘ position 
of a soldier.” The officers and non-com- 
missioned officers of the companies enforce 
this custom, as any who have watched and 
listened to the corps of cadets marching to 
meals can testify, and in case any stubborn- 
ness is displayed a report for insubordination 
is liable to be the result. 

That this is a good custom, this ‘“‘ bracing,” 
is recognized by the authorities; for after a 
year of the enforced erectness of carriage, 
pride in personal appearance prevents the 
cadet from relaxing into anything like his 
former slouchiness. In fact, it is the happy 
medium between his former comfortable 
carriage and the strained unnatural one that 
gives the West Pointer his smart, erect 
bearing. 

At meals all serving of soup, water, milk, 
coffee, etc., is done by plebes, this having been 
the custom since the institution was es- 
tablished. They take no part in general con- 
versation, and speak only in subdued tones to 
each other, when they speak at all. They sit 
at the lower end of the table, the “gunner,” 
as he is called, at the end seat. It is his un- 
written duty to announce to the table each 
day at dinner just how many days there will 
be till June. This is for the benefit of those 
who will either graduate or go on furlough in 
that month, and who enjoy hearing the num- 
ber grow gradually less. 

One distinctive mark of the plebe at the 
Military Academy is the way in which he 
wears the cape of his overcoat. It is one of 





the unwritten laws that no plebe shall throw 
the corners of his cape back over his shoul- 
ders, and no plebe ever does. It is just as 
fixed a rule that all upper-class men shall 
throw the corners back, and they always do 
so; for they never forget the time when they 
looked forward to enjoying that privilege. 

The only society organization at West 
Point is the Dialectic Society, formed about 
seventy-five years ago, of which no plebe has 
ever beena member. No fraternities are repre- 
sented by chapters, or in any organized way. 

During the summer camp there are three 
“hops” (dances) each week, and one every 
two weeks, on an average, during the winter. 
As far as Academy regulations are concerned, 
all cadets may attend. However, nothing 
would create as much genuine consternation, 
bordering on riot, as a plebe venturing to the 
hop room, either as participant or observer. 
I never heard of any plebe trying it. I have 
known of candidates (boys having appoint- 
ments and awaiting admission) who came to 
the hops while they were still civilians, and 
many a sorry moment did they put in later, 
repenting for their ignorance or indifference 
to custom. 

The night before graduation the “ gradua- 
tion hop” takes place, and at this hop all 
plebes who may be inclined to attend are 
most welcome. It is then that they make 
their début, as it were, and emerge from 
obscurity into the social life of the Academy. 

Incidentally, it may be mentioned that 
plebes are forbidden the privilege of strolling 
around “Flirtation Walk,” though they some- 
times venture there and endeavor to keep out 
of sight of the upper-class men, who feel that 
“flirtation” is their exclusive right. The 
same law holds good as to “‘ Love Lane” at 
Annapolis. 

Upper-class men and plebes do not associate 
in the least degree, though theoretically all 
cadets are upon the same plane. Never was 
the line of caste drawn more distinctly than it 
is at West Point and Annapolis. Were a plebe 
and an upper-class man to meet at some place 
in the woods a mile from the nearest human 
being, there would be no sign of greeting or 
salutation. Each would go his way as though 
the other was not in existence. However, if 
one were walking along the street with a girl 
who is the acquaintance of both, and the 
other should appear, the young lady would 
probably introduce them, when she saw they 
did not speak, and, for the time being, there 
would be no sign of the gulf between them, 
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save by the use of the necessary “ Mister.” 
This introduction, however, would affect no 
subsequent meeting of the two cadets. They 
would meet and pass on in the same oblivious 
manner as before. 

Upper-class men take precedence over plebes 
in such matters as entering a room, in case 
both approach at the same time, or in inspect- 
ing the mail, selection of guns and accouter- 
ments, and so on; but at the barber shop or the 
bootblack’s, or when drawing supplies at the 
cadet store, plebes take their turn. At these 
times the upper-class men insist on the plebe 
having his rights just as forcibly as they in- 
sist on his giving way to their rights at other 
times. 

The beneficial effects of the code are com- 


mensurate with the spirit of fairness in which ~ 


it is enforced by the cadets themselves. From 
the critical state in which discipline at the 
Military Academy was a few years ago it 
has now become excellent. This is entirely 
due to the fact that the cadets and those in 
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authority over them have worked together 
for a common end—the enforcement of rea- 
sonable discipline. 

After the graduating exercises, the three 
classes are marched back to the barracks, the 
plebes having experienced the greatest trans- 
formation imaginable. With the presenta- 
tion of the last diploma, they have become 
full-fledged upper-class men. They march 
back with an easy stride, they swing their 
arms, and do not hear the rasping voice of some 
hated corporal telling them to “draw in the 
chin” and “get the shoulders back.” 

When ranks are broken, all gulfs are 
bridged. Every plebe shakes hands with 
every upper-class man he sees and is happy 
beyond words that he has reached the goal 
and feels it was worth waiting for. All are 
equal at once, all hatchets buried, all grudges 
forgotten. The worst despised turn out to 
be the best fellows on earth. The “ Mister” 
is a thing of the past—the “plebe” has 
become the “yearling.” 


THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST 


By TUDOR JENKS 


Knights that were full noble and worthy men, 
for they were the flower of the host. 


ee N ‘The Queen of the Air ” 
hm Ruskin asserts that the 

¢ scientific view of plant life, 
the view that regards the 

@j flower as an advertising 
fy device or a seed-fertilizing 
‘ laboratory, is not the true 
Ruskin tells the reader: ‘The flower is 
the end or proper object of the seed, and not 


—MERLIN. 


the seed of the flower.” The dictum has 
remained in my memory for two reasons: 
because it is so true, and because it is so 
characteristic of the writer. As to its truth, 
let us speak later; as to its bearing Ruskin’s 
stamp, who will dispute the marking? It 
is surprisingly, dogmatically contrary to the 
scientific opinion, and seems almost absurd; 
it has his didactic, authoritative manner, and 
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the perfect simplicity of his later style, the 
style adopted when he had ceased to write 
fine English because, as he declared, people 
spoke more and cared more about his beau- 
tiful diction than about the value of his 
thoughts. 

In its plainness, this dictum on flowers has 
been neglected or ignored, and yet it seems 
to me to contain in brief much excellent 
philosophy. Even if it be disputed, a dis- 
cussion of the matter raises deep questions 
—dquestions going to the core of things, and 
therefore will reveal fundamental differences 
of opinion. 

One might say after a brief consideration of 
the words: “‘ This is as idle a riddle as the old 
poser, ‘Which came first, the chicken or the 
egg?’ Surely the cycle is merely a round— 
plant, flower, seed, plant, flower, seed—and 
so on forever.” 

But there are the flowerless plants. They 
have their being and reproduce without flower- 
ing. The flower therefore is not a necessary 
link in the chain of plant life. The scientific 
view makes the flower a show window to 
attract custom, an advertisement to bring the 
wayfaring insect. But the Ruskin view, 
which certainly is the poetic and therefore 


possibly the inspired view, is directly con- 


trary. It puts the flower at the very crest of 
the wave of plant life, the culmination of its 
being, the fulfillment of plant purpose. Logi- 
cally we might infer that there would be no 
plant—flowering or flowerless—if there were 
no need of flowers. 

And so we come to Emerson—“ beauty is 
its own excuse for being,” or, carrying the 
idea still further, “the soul is the object for 
which bodies exist”—in which form assent 
becomes easier, almost inevitable. 

Yet to what conclusions may we not be led 
from this premise! Let us change our text 
from the beauty of flowers to the beauty of 
woman. If we are to take the poetic rather 
than the scientific view, we must no longer 
think of a bcautiful woman as a being created 
for the admiration of man. We must not 
consider the beauty of a youthful woman as 
the only type of feminine beauty, nor even 
as its archetype. We must think of woman’s 
loveliness as the flower of human existence 
visually; as the mainspring of inspiration 
through the eye; as the artist’s chief reward 
and best incentive. 

And so in nature’s loveliness we must find 
the fruit of the labors of creation. All the 
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beauty of the sky, the earth, the ocean; of 
forest, meadow, rocks, and sandy beach; of 
bird and beast, of tree and of shrub—every 
form of natural beauty is not the mere at- 
tribute of being, but is the being itself— 
the very essence of things. When, therefore, 
mankind invade nature and convert a scene 
of loveliness to one of desolation; when a 
forest of trees is converted to a mere desert 
of blackened stumpage, there is an actual 
perversion of the Creator’s purpose, and that 
is sin. 

If this be true, we shall find Ruskin’s 
se@va indignatio no longer the foolish raving 
of a fussy old man, but the righteous anger of 
a true philosopher and a lover of his kind. We 
shall see in the pollution of a mountain brook 
a wrong that is neither justified nor palliated 
by the establishing of a water mill. 

Is man, then, to remain a savage in order 
that nature may remain uncontaminated? 
Are we to have no mills because they obstruct 
streams, no factories because their chimneys 
smoke, no wheat fields because a field lying fal- 
low arrays itself in the glories of wild flowers? 
So argues the extremist, but this is logic run 
mad. Life is made up of compromises, and 
we must see only that we give due weight to 
each element of life. Utility and beauty are 
not everywhere in conflict, and may often be 
reconciled. But in feeding the body we must 
beware lest we starve either mind or soul. 
We may not use fine carvings for fuel when 
there is splintered driftwood that will serve 
as well. We need not demolish the ancient 
shrine so long as there are building stones that 
will make as good a wall. 

If man is immortal and shall retain any- 
thing of his terrestrial nature, he must remain 
in possession of what can be used elsewhere 
than on this earth. If when he dies he has 
within his soul nothing that applies save to 
earthly things, he will enter on a future life as 
a psychical pauper. He will be like an expert 
locomotive engineer in the desert—a man 
bereft of his specialty, of his very soul. 

To cultivate those qualities that may be 
immortal, we must become “unworldly” in a 
fashion more severe than the hermits and 
anchorites ever dreamed of. We must get 
from the rose more than attar, from the poppy 
more than opium, from the cane more than its 
sugar. 

If the plant exists for its flower, what 
manner of bloom shall man strive to put 
forth? 
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OMETIMES oppressed by stretch of toiling days, 
And numb with pain of plodding ceaselessly, 

I go to thee, my love, for one short hour, 

And look within thy quiet eyes again. 

Hearing thy voice; ah! then such peace I feel 

As might a tired traveler on his way, 

Distressed by heat, wearied with wandering, 

Who sudden finds a brook where shadows play; 

A stream that softly soothes above the stones, 

And sinks beyond in tranquil pools, so clear 

That in them all the glories of the world, 

The Heaven I had forgot, and all the stars, appear! 
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So, love of mine, on Life’s heart-wearying way 
Thou art my quiet Brook that soothes each long- 
drawn day. - 
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MHE changes which have 
W taken place in the means 
employed to prevent the 
entrance of infectious dis- 
ease into seaports constitute 


few are familiar. This is 
largely due to the fact that quarantine does 
not offer much that is of special interest to 
the public, except in the presence of danger 
from imported infectious diseases. Besides, 
there is a natural resentment toward regula- 
tions, no matter how just they may be, that 
involve the detention of persons and vessels. 
Unfortunately there is some reason for a 
feeling of antagonism toward quarantine 
methods, as regulations are occasionally en- 
forced which are unnecessary and uncalled 
for. It will therefore be of interest to know 
that radical changes have taken place in this 
branch of the public service and that meth- 
ods are now in operation which are in con- 
formity with the principles of modern sani- 
tation. 

History contributes but little that is 
authentic regarding the first quarantine. 
It probably occurred in Venice during the 
fourteenth century and was intended to 
guard against the invasion of bubonic plague, 
then on its march toward Europe from the 
East. 

The term quarantine practically means a 
detention of forty days, and while the meager 
knowledge we possess regarding the early 
efforts to protect seacoast towns does not 
explain why this period was selected for the 
detention of vessels and persons arriving from 
presumably infected ports, it is fair to assume 
that it was the result of some arbitrary decision 
on the part of public health officials, inas- 


much as no logical or sane reason can be 
given for such action, which is in full accord 
with other equally unreasonable methods of 
public sanitation employed during the period 
referred to. Although these efforts may now 
be looked upon as farcical and of little 
practical value, it must be remembered that 
then there existed no scientific knowledge of 
this subject, and efforts to protect the public 
health were guided by various theories, and it 
is not unlikely that every seaport had its own 
peculiar sanitary regulation. There is reliable 
evidence that the most drastic means were 
taken to prevent the transmission of disease 
by incoming vessels, and even as late as the 
eighteenth century vessels and their cargoes 
arriving from presumably infected ports were 
sunk and burned to prevent this danger. It 
may be added that in these instances the own- 
ers were paid as a rule full value for their ships 
and cargoes. Vessels were also frequently de- 
tained at quarantine for two or three months 
or longer and their cargoes or part of them 
piled on deck and exposed to the elements. 
This frequently resulted in their complete 
or partial destruction, and it is not difficult 
to understand why such extreme measures 
should have incurred the antagonism of those 
engaged in commerce. Although the true 
means by which infectious diseases are trans- 
mitted were unknown at this early period, 
public officials instinctively knew that time, 
fresh air, sunlight, and cleanliness had a 
modifying or destructive effect on the medium 
of infection, whatever it might be. 

While improvement gradually took place in 
quarantine methods, it was really not until 
the latter part of the nineteenth century 
that regulations were carried out in a scientific 
and practical manner. About 1880 Professor 
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Pasteur, of Paris, and Professor Koch, of 
Berlin, working independently of each other, 
gave to the world indisputable evidence of the 
origin of infectious diseases by demonstrating 
the presence of the specific organisms or 
germs which when transmitted from one 
person to another develop a like disease. 
This event, the importance of which cannot be 
exaggerated, may be said to have established 
a new era in public sanitation, and to have 
placed it for the first time on a scientific 
basis. The work of these savants was fol- 
lowed by great activity in bacteriological 
investigation, and the specific organisms, the 
cause of many infectious diseases, have now 
been fully identified. These include cholera, 
bubonic plague, diphtheria, typhoid fever, 
tuberculosis, etc. Not only have the specific 
organisms of these diseases been discovered, 
but we are familiar with their habits, the con- 
ditions which are most favorable to their 
propagation, and also with the agents which 
destroy them and which are known as dis- 
infectants. Therefore we are now dealing 
with facts and not theories. This insures to 


a great extent uniform methods in the pre- 
vention of infectious disease. 
The scientific and practical knowledge we 


now possess regarding the transmission of in- 
fectious disease has naturally demonstrated 
the fallacy of many theories bearing on this 
subject which have long been popular, and 
the repudiation of which has involved many 
changes in quarantine methods. For instance, 
we have learned that infectious diseases are as 
a rule transmitted by persons and not things. 
While the clothing and effects of persons suf- 
fering from these diseases may act as medi- 
ums of infection, it is only in rare instances 
that the clothing and effects of well persons, or 
cargoes of vessels, transmit disease. The want 
of a proper appreciation of this has been a 
serious menace to the public health inasmuch 
as the belief that the clothing of those who 
are well is a medium of infection furnishes 
an easy and convenient way of explaining 
the presence of infectious disease, the origin 
of which may be obscure, and offers but lit- 
tle stimulus for thorough inspection to ascer- 
tain the real cause of the outbreak. Practical 
sanitarians now believe that, when the origin 
of an outbreak of infectious disease is not 
well defined, instead of accepting the theory 
that infection is commonly transmitted by the 
clothing and effects of well persons, baggage, 
or cargoes, every effort should be made to de- 
tect the presence of mild or irregular cases, 
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which constitute one of the most dangerous 
factors in the transmission of disease. At the 
same time the possibility that the clothing and 
effects of well persons may transmit disease is 
given careful consideration. 

Many theories formerly existed regarding 
the means by which yellow fever is propagated. 
We have now conclusive evidence that this 
disease is transmitted by a variety of mosquito 
known as the s/egomyia, and thus far no evi- 
dence has been presented to show that it is 
transmitted in any other way. The impor- 
tance of this knowledge lies in the fact that 
serious outbreaks of this disease, which have 
so often involved great loss of life, may now be 
prevented if proper regulations are enforced. 
Furthermore, disinfection in connection with 
yellow fever is now regarded as unnecessary. 
The relief which this alone extends to com- 
merce and those who travel by sea is very 
great. 

Modern sanitation has also called for a 
radical change in disinfection. As a result of 
exhaustive investigation, we now know that 
steam is the most valuable agent we possess 
for this purpose. Its action is effective and 
prompt, and it has the power of penetra- 
tion, possessed by no other disinfectant. An 
exposure to this agent in a properly con- 
structed apparatus for fifteen minutes at a 
temperature of 230° F. will destroy all known 
germs with which it comes in contact. Its 
great penetration permits clothing, bedding, 
etc., to be placed in tightly rolled bundles for 
treatment. This not only economizes space, 
but insures more rapid disinfection and sub- 
sequent identification of the goods. Steam 
does not injure the ordinary textile fabrics, 
such as clothing, bedding, etc., which com- 
monly require treatment at quarantine, but 
will destroy leather and rubber goods or furs. 
Fortunately the latter constitute only a very 
small part of the material which requnes 
treatment at quarantine, and these, as well as 
silks, satins, and other fine material, are now 
disinfected with an agent known as formalde- 
hyde gas, practically a newly discovered dis- 
infectant, which does not injure even the most 
delicate fabrics. In using this gas, as well 
as sulphur dioxide, an exceedingly valuable 
disinfectant generated by burning ordinary 
rolled sulphur, it is necessary that all surfaces 
of the goods presented for treatment shall be 
well exposed, inasmuch as neither of these 
gases can be depended upon for penetra- 
tion. In addition to steam, formaldehyde, and 
sulphur dioxide, which are principally de- 
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pended upon in quarantine disinfection, solu- 
tions of carbolic acid and corrosive sublimate 
and also hot water and soap are commonly 
used for cleaning filthy woodwork and the 
like. 

I may speak of one more important change 
that has taken place in quarantine work; that 
is, the necessity for a more careful inspection 
for the purpose of detecting the presence of 
mild or irregular cases of infectious disease. 
The thermometer now constitutes an impor- 
tant aid in this direction, particularly in the 
inspection of persons arriving from infected 
ports. ‘This instrument by registering an ele- 
vation of the body temperature frequently in- 
dicates the presence of infectious disease in a 
mild form, or in its early stage of invasion, 
when it is difficult to determine it in any other 
way. Its value has been clearly demon- 
strated. The fact that a mild or irregular 
case may pass quarantine unless great care 
is exercised, enter a community unrecognized, 
and cause an outbreak of disease is largely 
responsible for the theory that cargoes, cloth- 
ing, and baggage transmit infection, as ap- 
parently there was no other explanation. 

The work of a modern quarantine station 
involves many details. The most important 


is the inspection of persons arriving on in- 
coming vessels, for the purpose of detecting 


the presence of infectious disease. It is also 
necessary to ascertain, if possible, if those on 
board have been sick in transit or have been 
exposed to infection either at their homes or at 
the port of embarkation. This is the keynote 
of quarantine supervision, and the treatment 
of passengers, crews, and vessels depends on 
the result of this investigation. Quarantine 
medical officers must be practically familiar 
with infectious diseases in order to promptly 
detect their presence, not only typical cases, 
which as a rule are easily recognized by ex- 
perts, but also the mild or irregular types. 
It is also important for them to know the 
location of sections throughout the world 
where outbreaks of infectious disease are pres- 
ent. This is essential, as it constitutes an 
important guide in the treatment of incoming 
vessels. 

In order to detect some of the infectious 
diseases—for instance, cholera and bubonic 
plague — a bacteriological examination of 
specimens or discharges is absolutely neces- 
sary, as it is only in this way that the presence 
of these diseases can as a rule be positively 
determined. For this reason it is impera- 
tive that a quarantine station be supplied 
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with a properly equipped bacteriological 
laboratory. 

A description of the methods employed 
at the New York quarantine station may 
be taken as illustrating the modern means 
of protecting seacoast towns against infec- 
tious diseases. Here are inspected more than 
one-half of all foreign vessels which enter 
United States ports and over four-fifths of all 
immigrants who arrive in this country. Dur- 
ing the past year almost a million persons were 
examined at this station, representing at 
least an average daily inspection of twenty- 
five hundred persons. About one-third of 
the vessels arriving here require some form 
of disinfection. As over six thousand vessels 
were inspected during the past year, there 
were consequently about two thousand sub- 
jected to this treatment. 

Within the past ten or fifteen years a great 
change has taken place in the character of 
shipping, particularly that which deals with 
foreign countries. Formerly the commerce 
of this port was carried on largely by sailing 
vessels. These are rapidly disappearing, and 
their place is being taken by steamships of 
great size and speed for the transportation of 
passengers and freight; some of these vessels 
exceed seven hundred feet in length. A very 
ingenious advertisement has shown one of 
them standing on end beside the Washington 
monument, and towering more than one hun- 
dred and fifty feet above this structure—the 
highest monolith in the world. These vessels 
sometimes carry between three and four 
thousand persons, including passengers and 
crew, besides an enormous amount of freight. 
They will travel at the rate of twenty-two or 
twenty-three nautical miles an hour through- 
out the entire voyage and will cross the ocean 
in less than six days. In order to obtain the 
power to do this, it is frequently necessary to 
consume five or six hundred tons of coal 
daily. Therefore while the number of vessels 
arriving at the port of New York has not 
materially changed, the tonnage is far greater 
and commerce has probably been increased 
to the extent of $200,000,000 during the past 
six or seven years. In dealing with these 
great vessels at quarantine, as well as all 
others, every means is taken to detect the 
presence of infectious disease and carry out 
what measures are necessary for the protec- 
tion of the public health with as little delay 
as possible. 

The treatment of incoming transatlantic 
mail steamships at quarantine differs some- 
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what from that given vessels from infected or 
suspected ports, or from ports which are long 
distances away and where some forms of 
infectious disease almost always exist, and 
from which points reliable information re- 
garding sanitary conditions cannot always 
be obtained. Transatlantic mail steamships 
usually come from, ports which are in good 
sanitary condition and under close scrutiny 
on the part of reliable native public health 
officials, and also the consular officers of the 
United States. Emigrants about to embark are 
carefully examined and as a rule vaccinated 
and their clothing and effects disinfected 
before they are allowed to board the vessel. 


These vessels have one and sometimes two 
surgeons, who are mindful of the fact that 
they are held to a strict accountability for the 
care of passengers in transit, the detection of 
disease, and the presentation of accurate re- 
ports. 

The ordinary method of inspecting a trans- 
atlantic steamship is as follows: Upon arriv- 
ing at quarantine, the vessel is promptly 
boarded by a medical officer of this depart- 
ment, who on reaching the deck is met by the 
captain or his representative and the ship’s 
surgeon. The latter reports in writing the 
number of passengers and crew, their physical 
condition, and any event of medical impor- 
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QUARANTINE LAUNDRY 
Hoffman Island, New York Harbor. 











tance which may have occurred during the 
voyage. Long experience has shown that 
cabin passengers and members of the crews 
of these vessels only in rare instances transmit 
quarantinable diseases. Therefore the certifi- 
cate of the ship’s surgeon that the cabin pas- 
sengers and crew are well is accepted in lieu 
of an examination. All steerage passengers, 
however, are personally examined. If the 
weather permits, they are lined up on deck 
with their heads uncovered and are marched 
slowly by the quarantine officer, who inspects 
each one. If suspicious cases present them- 
selves during the inspection, they are taken out 
of the line and subjected to further examina- 
tion. All who are sick in the hospital or in 
their apartments, whether they are cabin or 
steerage passengers or members of the crew, 
are next examined. If satisfied that these are 
not cases of infectious disease and that every- 
thing on board is in a satisfactory sanitary 
condition, a pass or pratique is given by the 
quarantine officer and the vessel proceeds to 
the city. Cases on shipboard the diagnosis 
of which cannot be determined on arrival at 
quarantine, and also suspicious cases, are 
as a rule removed from the vessel and trans- 
ferred to Swinburne Island for observation, 
the public in these instances being given the 
benefit of the doubt. The difficulty of ex- 
amining two thousand or more steerage 
passengers on one vessel, where space is 
always greatly restricted, will be better ap- 
preciated by those who have crossed the 
ocean and are familiar with the small space 
available for this purpose. In order to be 
certain that all steerage passengers have 
presented themselves for examination, a 
quarantine assistant stands beside the medi- 
cal officer with an automatic counter. The 
register of this must agree with the number 
of steerage passengers on the ship’s mani- 
fest. In order to secure a proper count, it is 
occasionally necessary to inspect steerage 
passengers twice or three times. 

Experience has shown that the method of 
examining transatlantic mail steamships above 
described furnishes all the protection that 
practical and reasonable quarantine regula- 
tions can extend to the public under ordinary 
conditions. By ordinary conditions is meant 
that the ports of departure of these vessels 
are in good sanitary condition, that the sec- 
tions of the world from whence the steerage 
passengers come are believed to be free from 
outbreaks of infectious disease, and that no, 
cases of this character have occurred in 
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transit or are found on the arrival of the vessel 
at quarantine. Ifa condition other than this 
exists, the treatment which an incoming 
transatlantic steamship receives on arrival at 
quarantine depends on the circumstances. 

The inspection of vessels arriving from 
India, China, and other Eastern, South 
American, and African ports, where cholera, 
bubonic plague, or some form of infectious 
disease almost constantly exists, is of the most 
thorough character. These vessels are long 
in transit, and usually carry no surgeon and 
fortunately but few or no passengers. On 
their arrival at quarantine all on board are 
subjected to a careful examination, includ- 
ing the use of the clinical thermometer, and 
even if all are found to be well, their clothing 
and bedding are as a rule subjected to steam 
disinfection, as on these vessels, owing to the 
length of the voyage, an unrecognized or mild 
case of infectious disease may have occurred 
and recovered while in transit to this port. 
The best evidence has been presented to show 
that this not infrequently occurs. Extraor- 
dinary care is required to detect the pres- 
ence of this class of cases on the vessels just 
referred to, as the crews of many of them 
are natives of the East, and will deliber- 
ately conceal the truth regarding their physi- 
cal condition. It is not generally understood 
that a mild case may transmit infectious dis- 
ease in the most virulent form. However, 
this is a fact. 

In a general way, it may be said that quar- 
antine regulations cannot be enforced in ac- 
cordance with written rules, but rather in 
compliance with the general principles of 
modern sanitation. ‘Therefore the treatment 
of vessels at quarantine must necessarily 
depend on the circumstances which exist at 
the time of their arrival. 

The New York quarantine establishment, 
a State institution, consists of the boarding 
station, close by Fort Wadsworth on Staten 
Island, and two small islands in the lower 
bay, about one mile apart, and about two and 
three miles respectively from the boarding 
station. In front of the latter are inspected 
all foreign vessels which arrive at the port of 
New York, and at certain times of the year 
some domestic ones also. At the boarding sta- 
tion are located the residences of the health 
officer and his deputies, the administration 
building, laboratories, etc., and the docks and 
boats belonging to the department. 

Hoffman Island, the larger of the two 
islands, is for the reception of persons who are 
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well but are held for observation. Separate 
buildings are provided for first and second 
cabin and steerage passengers. These build- 
ings are situated on different parts of the 
island and are each provided with special 
service, and will furnish accommodations for 
two to three thousand persons. 

Swinburne Island, situated below Hoffman 
Island, is for the care of those suffering from 
infectious diseases, or suspicious cases, and will 
accommodate about two hundred patients. 

These islands, while sufficiently far from 
the mainland for safety, are practically in 
close communication with the quarantine 
station, and can be reached by boat within 


half an hour or less. Hoffman and Swin- 
burne islands are always prepared for the 
reception of passengers and crews removed 
from incoming vessels. This is essential, 
as quarantine work constantly deals with 
emergencies the character of which is known 
only on the arrival of vessels which in some 
way have become a menace to the public 
health. It may be of interest to add that 
both islands were artificially constructed on 
a sandbar about forty years ago. During 
the past ten years it has been found neces- 
sary to increase the area of Hoffman Island, 
which is now more than double its original 
size. 
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These islands are connected with the board- 
ing station by special telephone service and 
are kept closely guarded, particularly when 
persons are held for observation or treatment. 
Four or five hundred are sometimes detained 
for observation at Hoffman Island at one 
time. In some instances it is practically im- 
possible to prevent the separation of families 
in removal of immigrants from the vessel. 
They are of all nationalities and creeds, and 
are apt to be irritable, suspicious, and impa- 
tient to reach their destination, and pathetic 
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PASSENGERS AWAITING 


instances not infrequently occur at the time 
of their transfer. However, the quarantine 
officials in charge of the islands are very 
patient with those under their care and do 
all in their power to make their stay at least 
bearable. The food is ample and of good 
quality, and as a rule those who are detained 
soon become reconciled to their detention, 
which may sometimes last one or two weeks. 
Italian passengers, particularly, easily adapt 
themselves to the situation and furnish means 
for their own amusement in the way of sing- 
ing, playing, and dancing, and impromptu 
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concerts of no mean order frequently take 
place. 

Cabin passengers held for observation are 
principally those who are not yellow-fever 
immunes and who come from ports infected 
with this disease and arrive here before the 
period of incubation (five days) expires, 
which dates from the time of departure from 
the infected port. For instance, if the voyage 
lasts three days, they are held for two days at 
quarantine, and then released only after care- 
ful examination. As the yellow-fever mos- 
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quito is not found in this section of the coun- 
try, there is no danger of the propagation of 
the disease here. However, a mild case of 
yellow fever or a case in its very early stage 
reaching New York on an incoming vessel, if 
not discovered could go directly South, within 
the yellow-fever zone, and an outbreak of the 
disease would probably follow. Therefore 
the precautions which are taken to prevent 
the entrance of yellow fever into New York 
are mainly for the protection of the South. 
It may be of interest to know that the yellow- 
fever mosquito does not in itself transmit the 
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disease, and it is only capable of doing so 
after it has been infected by biting a yellow- 
fever patient. 

One of the cardinal principles of quarantine 
requires that, if possible, those sick with in- 
fectious disease and all persons under obser- 
vation shall be removed from the vessel as 
promptly as possible, and that after careful 
disinfection the vessel shall be released. 
Patients suffer- 
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ment and its return, as the depth of water 
does not permit seagoing vessels even to 
approach either of the quarantine islands. 
Besides, in foggy or in very rough weather it 
would sometimes be practically impossible to 
reach the disinfection plant. To facilitate 
this work the disinfecting steamer James W. 
Wadsworth was constructed about eight years 
ago, and is the first of its kind ever built. 

It has its own 





ing from infec- 
tious diseases 
cannot be safely 
treated nor can 
persons held for 
observation be 
properly divided 
into groups in 
order to limit 
the transmission 
of infection while 
they remain on 
shipboard. Be- 
sides, this pro- 
cedure involves 
unnecessary de- 
tention of the 
vessel. 


As a rule 
steam  disinfec- 
tion cannot be 


performed on a 
vessel. There- 
fore all properly 
equipped quar- 
antine stations 
aresupplied with 
apparatus for 
this purpose. 
The steam dis- 
infection plant 
at Hoffman Is- 
land, which is 
probably the 
largest and best- 
equipped one in 
the world, is used 
rather for the treatment of the effects of those 
who are transferred to this place for observa- 
tion, or in emergencies where a large amount 
of material is to be treated. To depend on 
this plant for the ordinary daily disinfection 
at quarantine, which commonly consists only 
of the disinfection of the ship’s forecastle and 
clothing of crew, would mean an unnecessary 
detention of vessels, as it would involve the re- 
moval of material to Hoffman Island for treat- 
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motive power 
and contains a 
steam chamber 
and every other 
means of disin- 
fection known to 
science, besides 
bathing facilities 
for passengers 
and crew. This 
vessel is always 
under steam and 
can be taken at 
once to an in- 
coming vessel 
which requires 
disinfection. 
The members of 
the crew or pas- 
sengers whose 
effects are to be 
treated aretrans- 
ferred to the 
James W.Wads- 
worth, which lies 
close to the ves- 
sel. Here they 
disrobe and 
place their cloth- 
ing in a bundle 
to which is at- 
tached a brass 
tag containing a 
number, a du- 
plicate of which, 
on an elastic 
cord, is hung 
about their necks. Their clothing is then 
placed in the steam chamber and disinfected 
while they take an ordinary bath. The bed- 
ding, etc., from the vessel is also transferred 
for disinfection. While this work is in prog- 
ress quarantine assistants are at work on the 
vessel disinfecting certain apartments which 
require treatment. 

A careful study of modern sanitation clearly 
indicates that the means now used to prevent 
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the transmission of infectious disease are based 
on facts and not theories, and there is indis- 
putable evidence that its extension depends al- 
most entirely on the means employed to com- 
bat it. In India, for instance, where modern 
sanitary regulations are not carried out, where 
overcrowding, poor food, etc., constitute the 
rule, and where the people not only do not 
extend aid to health authorities in their efforts 
to suppress disease, but in every way obstruct 
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them, there is no reason why infectious disease 
should not continue indefinitely and cause 
great loss of life. On the other hand, prac- 
tical experience also shows that there is no 
infectious disease with which we are at present 
familiar that will not succumb, and as a rule 
promptly, to proper sanitary regulations, and 
that under these conditions the devastation 
which infectious diseases have caused in the 
past need never occur again. 
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IN FRONT OF THE 


THE 


CASINO AND GARDENS 


IRONIC MONTE CARLO 


By WARD MUIR 


““Throned on a rock, I neither sow nor reap; and yet I live long.” 


un- 
funniest 


BRONTE CARLO is 
 doubtedly the 
thing in Europe. Like 
many European funny 
things, it moves the alien 
spectator as nearly to 
tears as to laughter. It 
possesses a sort of ironical pathos, underlying 
its patent absurdity. Its atmosphere is so 
intensely civilized—and cloaks such appalling 
barbarism. Beneath its eternal smile—its 
courtly, high-class demi-monde smile—it is 
so smoothly cruel. The unfeeling observer 
cannot but perceive that Monte Carlo, as a 
phenomenon of latter-day “civilization” is 
the most ludicrous of spectacles. He who 








—Monegasque Legend. 


feels—well, he who feels had better disregard 
Monte Carlo altogether; or he will suffer. 
The humors of Monte Carlo are not far to 
seek. Monaco seems to have prided itself on 
being a jest among the nations—a grim jest 
ever since it had a history. Its founder, 
the first of the Grimaldis, bought it from the 
sea power of Genoa; and then calmly levied 
toll on every passing vessel which came within 
range of his swift galleys. When it is 
realized that the majority of his victims were 
Genoese ships, the excellence of his joke will 
immediately be apparent. Grimaldi’s strong- 
hold earned the nickname, locally, of Spelu- 
gues, ‘“The Plain of the Robbers.” The 
site of Grimaldi’s pirate retreat is at this 
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moment the site of the Monte Carlo Casino. 
Passing ships have no interest for Grimaldi’s 
successor, the Prince of Monaco; but passing 
tourists present him, free, gratis, and for noth- 
ing, with a comfortable salary of $350,000 per 
annum—an impost which his ancestor would 
have thought unreasonable and excessive. 
Grimaldi, like most of the pirates of his age, 
was exceedingly religious. The very name of 
his territory—Monaco—is derived from the 
Latin word monachus, a monk; and following 
up the idea, we find that he emblazoned two 
monks upon his coat of arms—where they still 
blandly pose. Observe, now, the consist- 
ency of the Grimaldian tendency to jokes. 
Nine-tenths of the wealth of the present 
prince is extracted from a monkish invention 
—the roulette wheel. Pascal devised it dur- 
ing a six months’ “retreat” for meditation and 
prayer in a monastery. The roulette wheel 
has built for Monaco the finest cathedral on 
the Riviera. But before gambling was in- 
troduced into Monaco, that benighted state 
could afford only one small church. Within 
the prince’s palace, a naive inscription is 
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proudly pointed out by the cicerone of every 
tourist. It runs: “‘The man who pretends to 
know God and does not keep his command- 
ments, is a liar.” Precisely of what this may 
be apropos, is not explained. Plenty of 
charming things are not explained at Monte 
Carlo. 

One of these is the annual balance sheet of 
the Casino Company; or why the said com- 
pany should call itself the “Société Anonyme 
des Bains de Mer et Cercle des Etrangers” 
(The Sea Bathing and Strangers’ Club Com- 
pany). The one thing which nobody. ever 
does during the winter season—the profitable 
season—at Monte Carlo, is to bathe in the 
sea. Nevertheless, this Sea Bathing. Com- 
pany—which provides no sea bathing—mys- 
teriously announces that its profits for the 
year 1904-5 amounted to $7,204,000. It 
omits to mention why visitors who have never 
dipped so much as a.toe in the Tideless Gulf 
should be willing to pay so heavily for the 
privilege of not doing so; and it also omits— 
perhaps discreetly—to give more than the very 
sketchiest details of the items of the balance 
































VALLEY OF THE 


PATRON SAINT 


Most of the Monte Carlo suicides throw themselves from the bridge. 
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THE THEATER 
sheet. The shareholders are incurious. They 
realize that silence is golden. 

The founder of the Sea Bathing Company 
was a humorist of the first water. Having 
been invited to leave Homburg, he placidly 
wandered into Monaco one morning in the 
year 1860, and cast a critical eye upon the puny 
Casino, which was then rising out of rubbish 
heaps on the edge of the promontory. Seem- 
ingly this M. Blanc (whose surname sub- 
sequently gave rise to the proverb ‘Rouge 
perd, noire perd: Blanc gagne toujours”) 
owned that priceless virtue of the business 
instinct, imagination. He paid a brief call 
upon the owners of the concession, and—by 
one of those strokes of luck which occur 
only to individuals able to appreciate their 
significance—found these gentry in financial 
difficulties. He offered them $340,000 down, 
for their concession. ‘‘I am going to lunch,” 
he said, ‘“‘and when I have lunched, shall 
receive your decision.”” He lunched (a rite 
omitted by no great financier) and received 
the decision. That very day, March 31, 
1860, he became sole owner of the Monte 


AND 


ITS TERRACE 

Carlo Casino and of a thirty years’ gaming 
concession from the prince. Seventeen years 
later he died worth $10,000,000. 

The gist of M. Blanc’s joke was that he 
should propose to turn a rubbish heap into a 
gold mine by “chance.” Roulette, it will be 
observed, is a game of chance. It is pure 
chance that the players lose a million pounds a 
year: pure chance that the bank has thirty- 
seven odds in its favor to its opponents’ 
thirty-six; pure chance that the Casino 
Company can provide its patrons with the 
finest orchestra, the finest gardens, the finest 
roads and bridges, and police force and 
fétes and pigeon shooting in Europe, for 
nothing. Chance—blindfold chance! But 
surely with the bandage slightly hitched off 
from the eye nearest Blanc? 

Land in Monaco was, at the time of the 
Blanc invasion, worth half a franc per 
square yard. The value of the same trifling 
foothold is now quoted at a figure which 
soars frequently above a hundred francs. 
Where there were two modest hostelries, there 
are now fifty sumptuous hotels. What was 



























































ROOM IN THE CASINO FOR PLAYING TRENTE-ET-QUARANTE 


a barren rock sprinkled with a few meager 
olive-trees, and nourishing—with pains—a 
semipauper population of 4,000 souls, is now 
confessed by every traveler to be the most 
cultivated, the healthiest, the best-drained, 
and the best-governed stretch of coast on the 
Mediterranean; and is the thickest-populated 
state on earth, supporting no less than 600 
persons to the square kilometer—to be exact, 
12,600 in all. By a strange irony of fate, 
too, Monaco is morally the most progressive 
nation in Europe in one respect at any rate 

-it forbids gambling by its inhabitants. No 
Monegasque is allowed to put his nose within 
the Casino doors. The “Temple of Chance” 
is reserved for the “‘ Etrangers.” 

M. Blanc, in his day, had to deal with an 
extraordinarily large number of persons who 
endeavored to turn his game of “chance” 
into a game of certainties—for their own 
benefit. They did not worry M. Blanc. If 
they had anything to teach him, he was 
willing to pay for his new wisdom. The firm 
of “‘swell-mobsmen,”’ for instance, who play- 
fully inserted a bomb in the cellar where the 








Casino gas meters were fixed, taught him that 
electric light was a surer illuminant for his 
tables; and the gentleman who succeeded in 
switching off the electric light, and during the 
confusion which followed, grabbed some 
thousands of francs, preached to him a 
salutary sermon on the merits of oil. Oil 
lamps of enormous dimensions now hang over 
each green cloth; and electricity—brought, it 
is said, from two separate stations—adds to 
the pitiless glare of the Salles de Jeu. 
Another lesson which M. Blanc paid dearly 
for, was that hard cash is a more satisfactory 
—if more blatant—medium of play than 
counters. When the present Casino was first 
organized, the players were compelled to 
purchase counters, priced at two francs 
apiece, from the Administration, and to stake 
with these as tallies alone. At the close of the 
day’s play the counters could be redeemed 
at the guichet at their face value. But in 
practice, they were not always redeemed; and 
by degrees filtered into circulation in Monaco. 
M. Blanc’s counters were accepted every- 
where, by shopkeepers and hételiers, in lieu 
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of cash. Two hundred thousand of them in 
all were issued. This satisfactory state of 
affairs continued well into the seventies; until 
one fine day M. Blanc decided to recall his 
counters, and issued a mandate announcing 
that they must be immediately redeemed, on 
pain of repudiation. His two hundred thou- 
sand counters had mysteriously grown and 
multiplied into four hundred thousand. The 
shock would have irritated a smaller mind 
than M. Blanc’s. Heshrugged his shoulders, 
and paid out the two francs for each of the 
counters. At the same date as the abolishing 
of the tally system, the minimum stake was 
raised from two francs at roulette to the five 
francs where it now stands; and twenty francs 
was fixed as the minimum for the game of 
Trente-et-Quarante. M. Blanc had no use 
for the small speculator, who played often and 
lost littlke—especially when the small speculator 
was not even playing with genuine counters. 

The polite Belgian who happened by evil 
luck to lose a “‘rouleau” of ‘“‘gold coins” 
which turned out, when its sealed paper 
wrapping was removed, to be nothing but a 
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brass tube of the correct diameter, taught M. 
Blanc that “‘rouleaux” must never be per- 
mitted on the tables unopened. This was a 
cheaply bought piece of wisdom, compared 
with that which was purchased at the price of 
$400,000 from Mr. Jaggers, the Yorkshire 
mechanic. Jaggers, aided by eight assistants, 
tabulated the roulette results for several 
months without playing; and—as he had 
anticipated—discovered that one of the wheels 
had a distinct bias toward a certain set of 
numbers. Staking with a knowledge of this 
bias, Jaggers and his men netted $600,000 
before the officials guessed the cause of their 
amazing success. After this, the wheels were 
made to be movable from table to table, and 
were changed nightly. Jaggers—still betting, 
as he supposed, on the same wheel—lost 
$200,000 in a few days. He wisely stopped, 
and quitted Monte Carlo. 

However, it was at a Trente-et-Quarante 
table that the most famous drama of Monte 
Carlo sharping occurred. The incident is 
known as the Ardisson case. 

At the height of the season, then, we be- 
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THE CASINO TERRACE, LOOKING TOWARD MONACO 
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PALACE OF THE 


hold Monsieur Ardisson, accompanied by a 
friend and two charmingly attired ladies, enter 
the Casino and repair idly to one of the tables. 
A series of games having just concluded, the 
croupier is shuffling his six packs of cards, 
preparatory to dealing out afresh. Imme- 
diately on arriving at the table, the Ar- 
disson quartet arrange themselves two on 
each side of it; and one of the ladies contrives 
to enter into conversation with the chef de 
partie (Umpire or Referee of the game), and 
asks him a quantity of innocent questions as 
to the methods of play. These he politely 
answers; and meanwhile, on the opposite side 
of the table the other fair creature has 
begged the second umpire to furnish her with 
gold change for a bank note. 

At the very moment when the croupier has 
shuffled his cards and is ready to recommence, 
the lady who wanted change for her bank 
note receives it, and—by an unfortunate slip 
—lets the whole of it fall upon the ground. 
There is considerable confusion as the gold 
pieces roll hither and thither, and for a 
fraction of a second the umpires’ attention is 
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distracted from the table. Attendants, how- 
ever, hurry forward, gather together the coins, 
and hand them back to their charming owner, 
who is, of course, covered with confusion at 
the disturbance she has created in this usually 
hushed atmosphere. The game begins. 

And what a game! The umpires’ faces 
blanch as they behold sequence after sequence 
turning up in the Ardisson group’s favor. 
Ardisson and his three companions do not 
condescend to stake anything lower than 
maximums—and the maximum at Trente- 
et-Quarante is 12,000 francs. Four times 
12,000 francs on the table at each coup, and 
four times 12,000 francs winning at each coup, 
is enough to turn gray the hair of even the 
stoniest croupier. Eight times did the Ardis- 
son gang stake, and eight times they won. 
Then they strolled off in a body, taking with 
them 300,000 odd francs. A swift carriage, 
waiting at the Casino door, whirled them 
away across the French frontier. 

Horrible suspicions entered the bemused 
brains of the umpires as they beheld their 
300,000 francs vanish, and they ordered the 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN CAFE 


cards to be examined. There were eighty- 
four too many of them in the pack. Georges, 
the croupier, had accepted a princely bribe 
from Ardisson to substitute a previously 
arranged pack among his cards, and had 
contrived to do so at the moment when the 
eyes of everyone—umpires and bystanders 
included—were diverted by the fallen coins. 
He spent a couple of months in prison; and 
issued thence to enjoy his share. 

The majority of the stories of fortunes made 
at Monte Carlo nevertheless center round 
ordinary straightforward players, and not 
mere rogues such as Ardisson. Few, how- 
ever, fail to possess the element of jest which 
seems inseparable from everything Monte 
Carloan. One of the most popular with the 
British and American permanent residents 
is that of an English peer, who, having at- 
tended divine worship at the Episcopalian 
church, repaired (let us hope absent-mind- 
edly) direct thence to the gaming rooms. 
Pausing for a few minutes beside one of the 
roulette tables, a winning number announced 
by the presiding croupier struck upon his ear 
as being strangely familiar. It was the 
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number thirty-six—the number of the last 
hymn which had been given out as he was 
quitting the sacred edifice. Prompted by the 
curious inward voice which whispers ‘‘an 
omen” to even the most matter-of-fact and 
conservative, he hastily placed a louis on the 
thirty-six square. Thirty-six won again; and 
our peer wandered forth into the Sabbath 
stillness of the gardens 700 francs the richer. 
The church was crowded on the following 
Sunday. Never before had the local chap- 
lain beheld from his pulpit such a sea of 
eager faces; never before had the pews 
emptied with such astonishing rapidity on the 
announcement of the collection hymn. For 
several Sundays the church continued to be 
packed. The chaplain put a stop to the 
scandal at last by selecting final hymns whose 
numbers ran above thirty-six, the highest 
number on the roulette wheel. 
*‘Décavé”—which in slang simply means 
““stone-broke”—is a word whose use is piti- 
fully common in Monte Carlo. The “ Viati- 
cum” item on the Casino balance sheet (that 
is, the money paid for railway fares for the 
ruined players’ return to their homes) 
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amounted in the 1896-97 season to no less than 
$60,000; and it is significant that Monaco is 
now the only state in Europe where usurious 
interest is charged by money lenders with the 
sanction of the law. The ‘“breaking-the- 
bank” stories which persistently crop up in 
the French newspapers during the Monte 
Carlo season, are traceable not so much to a 
foundation on fact as to a foundation on 
the ‘“‘press-subvention” fund of the Casino 
Company—a fund which in 1901 amounted 
to no less than $100,000; and to which may 
also be ascribed the strange silence on the 


the suicides’ cemetery: a melancholy and 
neglected little inclosure, thick with rank 
grass, and betraying its nature solely by a few 
wooden stakes bearing numbers, and deco- 
rated with bedraggled wreaths and torn visit- 
ing cards. Outwardly, it is perhaps the 
least picturesque and most uninteresting 
cemetery in the length and breadth of Europe. 
But to him who knows its secret, it is full of 
meaning. For these uncared-for mounds 
represent more than the mere resting places 
of madmen or fools who have pitted them- 
selves against the immutable laws of mathe- 



































CEMETERY OF THE SUICIDES, 


suicide question in the same journals. That 
peculiar weekly, Rouge et Noir (the “Or- 
gane de Défense des Joueurs de Roulette 
et Trente-et-Quarante”—probably the only 
magazine devoted solely to the interests of 
gamblers ever published), states that the 
number of suicides per annum at Monte 
Carlo averages four hundred, or one per week 
per table. This, it may be asserted safely, is 
a gross exaggeration of the truth: but that 
suicides are sadly frequent no one who knows 
the Riviera would dare todeny. The curious 
have only to climb the stony and almost path- 
less hillside behind Monaco town to find 
proof. Here—surrounded by a high wall—is 
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matics. They are in themselves a monument; 
an everlasting monument to the genius of a 
man who, with the eye of faith, beheld a gold 
mine in a rubbish heap; a monument to the 
creator of Monte Carlo—Frangois Blanc. 
Some day, when Europe gets the true 
perspective of things, it will be said of 
Francois Blanc—not that he founded the 
Monte Carlo Casino, not that he brought 
stability and wealth to the throne of the princes 
of Monaco, not that he built the Monaco 
cathedral—but that he made necessary this 
suicides’ graveyard. And when that day 
comes, the grisly jest of Monte Carlo will 
cease to exist. 








Drawn by A. B. Wenzell. 


“He was sent in immediately with the hostess.” 





IN CURE OF HER SOUL 
By FREDERIC JESUP STIMSON 


(“J. S. of Dale’’) 


“ Plays made from helie tales I hold unmeet ; 
Let some great story of a man be sung.” 


—Chatterton. 
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yeas EANTIME our hero, when 

7 returned from West Vir- 

ginia, had found the affairs 

of the striking miners al- 

; ready forgotten in the ex- 

» traordinary events that had 

™ been happening on Wall 

Street. That Mr. Phineas W. Tamms had 

been compelled to make an assignment he was 

aware; that Mr. Augustus Markoff would be 

his assignee he had suspected; but that his 

affairs—not to say his hash—should be so 

speedily settled that the newspapers should 

already be advertising Markoff’s fee was a 

surprise even to a fellow student familiar 

with that gentleman’s nimble wits. He 
read, in the Evening Mail: 

“Largest lawyer’s fee on record. It is re- 
ported that Augustus Markoff, whose success 
in extricating Phineas W. Tamms from his 
late embarrassments has amazed and dazzled 
Wall Street, has been tendered the sum of 
$250,000 for his services.” 

And more surprising still: 

“Tease of the Allegheny Central. It is 
rumored that the Allegheny Central, whose 
recent skyrocketing performances have puz- 
zled the Street, has been leased to the Alle- 
gheny Pacific on a guaranty of ten per cent.” 

The bunghole lease the barrel! And ten 
per cent instead of six! The audacity of the 
thing amazed him. Its charter forbade it to 
pay more than six per cent, or the State could 
step in and take the road: for it had been built 
in the days when railroads were first chartered 
and public ownership was thought a possi- 


bility. The road itself could only divide six, 
but Austin could easily see how a sharp 
lawyer could devise a scheme by which its 
stock could be sold, leased, or “trusted” to a 
corporation of another State which might, 
directly or indirectly, give a higher return. 
But who had done it? He had left their 


people in control, and Mr. Gresham was not 
likely to have advised handing it over, for any 


consideration, to the Allegheny Pacific. So he 
had gone to the office, and been immediately 
called in consultation with the two seniors. 
Mr. T. Levison Gower was there, asking what 
he should do with his wife’s stock. 

“T see nothing whatever but to take their 
ten per cent, as long as they can pay it—or 
sell,” Mr. Gresham was saying. “And if 
you didn’t sell at a thousand, you’d hardly sell 
at present prices. These show that people 
haven’t much confidence in his management.” 

“‘Whose management?” said Austin. 

“Markoff’s. But perhaps you can tell us 
something more? What do they say at 
Baltimore?” 

“T haven’t been to Baltimore since the day 
after the special meeting. Then it was to be 
arranged that the new preferred stock was to 
be canceled, the attempted lease of the 
Pacific to the Central called off, and under 
your instructions I took over one or two of 
Tamms’s large loans for the Miners’ Bank— 
enough, I understood, to render Tamms’s 
control improbable. Then I saw _ that 
Tamms had failed.” 

“Oh, yes,” grumbled Radnor, ‘Tamms is 
overboard. Gresham got his wish. He 
didn’t go to Dannemora jail, but he did 
worse—he put himself unreservedly in Mar- 
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koff’s hands. Markoff paid his debts in full 
and saved his reputation. The old man had 
no use for that. The grateful creditors are 
giving Markoff a quarter million. Tamms is 
in a sanatorium. That is because Markoff 
personally shouldered his bad debts. The 
good ones were sold out.” 

“But,” said Austin, ‘‘I still don’t see— 
didn’t Markoff keep his promises?” 

“Every one of them. The preferred stock 
was canceled. That ruined Tamms. His 
loans which had Central collateral were sold 
out—somebody bought them. Somebody 
called and took up our Miners’ Bank loans, 
paid principal and interest. The bank couldn’t 
refuse. Somebody got short of Allegheny 
Pacific—and then long of Allegheny Central. 
But your Markoff isa man of his word. In- 
stead of leasing the Allegheny Pacific to the 
Allegheny Central, he has leased the Alle- 
gheny Central to the Allegheny Pacific. All 
his promises were performed. But you made 
some promise in return, I think?” 

“T promised him a week’s grace and 
secrecy—you approved by telegram.” 

“Perfectly true. But in that week Tamms 
had to fail, and it is possible—mind you, I do 
not say I know, but this is a free country and a 
man can buy or sell as he chooses—it is just 
possible that Mr. Markoff, on his own account, 
was buying some Allegheny Central stock. At 
all events, Tamms has gone to a sanatorium, 
and Markoff has privately intimated that he 
hopes we will remain as counsel for the 
Allegheny Central Railroad.” 

“Damn his soul,”” murmured Mr. Radnor, 
as Mr. Gresham ended. 

“‘That’s none of our business,” interposed 
the sensible Lucie. “I can only say I hope 
you will, sir. It is your duty 23 

“T rather incline to think so myself. More- 
over, now that he can afford to, I suspect Mr. 
Markoff means to be honest. I intend so to 
advise him.” 

Lucie laughed. “‘To think I had the man at 
my house last summer! I saw he was bound 
to get on—my wife has an instinct at dis- 
covering geniuses. I suppose he’ll have a 
house of his own now. Coming uptown, 
Pinckney?” 

“T think I will—I am rather tired.” 

“Your wife, I know, is at Newport. So 
you have taken the Ambrosini cottage for the 
summer?” 

Austin did not know it, but it was not the 
first time he had to pretend to a knowledge of 
his wife’s affairs. He was anxious to get 
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back even to the empty house. 
know why. 
office. 

“T am dining alone myself,” said Gower, as 
the brougham rolled off noiselessly. ‘‘Won’t 
you come with me? I'll drop you at your 
house, if you must change.” 

“‘I—if I may let you know when I get 
there,” said Austin. “There may be some 
message for me.” 

On the hall table was the usual heap of bills 
and business circulars; nothing else; it was 
late in June; nothing else. Oh, yes, there 
was a telegram—it was from Dorothy, 
begging him to come to Newport at once, 
“matter of importance to Daisy.” He ran 
back to the carriage, where Lucie was placidly 
waiting, puffing ata large cigar. That honest 
gentleman had always had a quiet conscience, 
and at fifty his digestion was unimpaired. 

“T have had a message from my wife. I 
must go to Newport.” 

“Well, you can’t go till twelve o’clock; you 
may as well dine with me as anywhere. You 
needn’t dress; we shall be quite alone, and the 
house is in brown hollands.” 

There was something friendly about this 
man. As they sat in the palatial dining hall, 
Austin reflected on the contrast between it and 
his last week’s surroundings. He would like 
to bring Zappi there. He wondered if the 
broad-shouldered engineer would still want 
his three plates of ice cream. He ventured to 
tell Gower a little about the strike, and found 
a sympathetic listener. 

Coming home at ten, he had the curiosity to 
return by way of the Havilands’. Their house 
was closed and dark. Wandering down the 
hill, he looked down the cross street where 
was Miss Ravenel’s apartment; it all looked 
dark. Of course he did not know her window; 
probably she had gone home to Ravenel. 
Then he pulled himself together for an idle 
fool and went home to pack his grip. 

Well, why shouldn’t he go on loving her? 
Dorothy missed nothing. Other men before 
him had had their private shrine—other men, 
well working in the world, their secret con- 
secration. If he might worship her in his 
heart, he might endure the sightless eyes. 
Surely, it could do her no harm. He wished 
that she might marry some good man. Who 
was there good enough? It was a marvel 
that men, free men, could live in the world 
and not be at her feet. She promised—for 
she was slow in maturing—to be still more 
beautiful. Would men see it then? No, he 
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wished that she might never marry; he wished 
she had been plain, unnoticed always, for he 
had loved her just as much. 

The last was the thought of his feverish 
dawn, the hour when the heart is slow, the 
half-dreaming hours when all one’s acquired 
nature seems to go, all built-up rules of con- 
duct melt away. Then came the full day, 
and the brave sea air, as he paced the deck 
of the little steamboat. Dorothy, at the 
pretentious “cottage,” was waiting breakfast 
for him. She gave him no other greeting 
than to plunge at once into business. 

“Mamma has telegraphed me that Daisy 
must be married this summer, and she wants 
it in our house.” 

“Married? Whom to?” 

“Puzzi, of course. You know, they’ve 
been at Rome. It seems Puzzi was there. 
But she doesn’t want the marriage there, and 
it can’t be in Philadelphia in August. She 
hopes we’ve got a house. 
Ambrosini villa. 
let.” 

“Can we afford it?” 

“What nonsense! I supposemamma’ll chip 
in something. But then she’s got to get the 
trousseau, and I’ve no doubt he’s asked for a 
settlement. Those Italiansalwaysdo. He’s 
not getting married at Camden— AnyhowI 
suppose mamma feels she must make the best 
of it, and this is the place to do it. A marquis 
counts, in Newport. The rent is only three 
thousand. I see your friend Markoff has 
made lots of money. You were in that rail- 
road business, too. Haven’t you made any- 
thing?” 

“T am only a lawyer. 
firm’s earnings Fe 

“Well, you ought to ask for more. Markoff 
has actually hired one of the Duval houses, 
and Mrs. Rastacq has asked him to dinner.” 

“You ought to have married him,” said 
Austin bitterly. 

“Well, he made love to me at Cambridge—” 
Her husband’s blank look of horror quelled 
for a moment her impetuosity. She changed 
the subject to the wedding and the guests. 

“You are right—there need be no trouble 
about money,” said Austin at the end of the 
conversation. 

Pinckney went through that summer with 
a sense of personal degradation. It was de- 
grading to have to give away his sister-in-law 
to an ape like Puzzi. But for the poor girl’s 
sake it had to be done. Certain business 
affairs, which, for very protection, he had 
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pass through his hands, made it all the harder. 
There was a woman to be bought off, a black- 
mailer to be frightened. And Austin could 
not tell the girl all he heard about her noble 
husband. She arrived, with her mother, only 
a week before the ceremony. Even Mrs. 
Somers was for a moment shaken; the major 
had sought out Austin at the New York Club 
one day and told him what all Paris knew of 
Puzzi’s past; at his request she said something 
of it to herdaughter. She answered that she 
did not care as long as he had not cheated at 
cards. 

Austin stayed as little as he could at New- 
port. The festivities over, he went into the 
Maine woods on a hunting trip. Settled in 
the city for the autumn, he tried to lose him- 
self in hard work. Dorothy had begun her 
usual round of autumn visits; Mrs. Somers 
had sold her Philadelphia house and gone to 
live in Paris. Puzzi’s drafts were usually 
dated from Monte Carlo. 

From one thing only, that dreadful fall, 
did Austin derive a little pleasure—it was a 
letter containing the announcement that “at 
the request of Powhatan Post, No. 11,262, he 
had been elected an honorary member of the 
American Labor League.” He remembered 
sadly how he had planned that way of work- 
ing with Mary Ravenel. Well, he would 
have to carry out the work alone. 

Still, when November came, he began to 
watch for her. He would walk uptown by 
Rivington Street. He frequented the Colum- 
bian Club—even if he met her father, he might 
speak of her. But that gentleman never ap- 
peared; finally one day he asked the major 
about him and heard for the first time of his 
marriage. Then John Haviland had told 
him of her visit at Garrison’s—and he had not 
dared to accept his invitation. He must first 
know whether she wanted to avoid him. Her 
will must be done. 

Then had come that dinner at the Ralstons’. 
His wife had wanted to go, and he always 
went with her when she asked him. They 
arrived late, and the room was full; suddenly 
it swam before him; he became conscious 
of her presence in the farther corner. He 
was sent in immediately, with the hostess. 
Passing by him, she bowed; he had hoped— 
it was so long since they had met—they 
might have shaken hands. Her face was very 
white. 

At dinner she was some distance away, but 
he could steal a glance occasionally. She 
was beautiful as an angel, but she looked still 
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pale. Could she be ill? He longed for the 
moment to come, after dinner—— 

The men were forever over their cigars. 
Would old Ralston never make the move? 
Coming into the drawing-room, one sweep of 
his eyes told him that they were too late. Miss 
Ravenel had gone. She had avoided him. 


XLIV 


WHEN Beatrice denied to him her saluta- 
tion, Dante wrote a poem which made the 
world her debtor. Poor Austin could not 
do this—he had no right, of this unmarried 
girl, to claim even the courtesy ofa bow. But 
now, his soul beat out its wings against the 
bars. He could not live without it—he could 
not live, he could not go on living. True, a 
fragment of a poem crossed his mind—it was 
a little verse of St. Ursula: 


“St. Ursula, upon her path to heaven 
Once met a pilgrim lying on her way , 


How did the verse go on? 


“ His limbs 
Were in the dust, and on his breast was blood. 
He craved a cup of water 


Surely, her salutation, her speaking to him, 
as she might to the meanest of humanity, when 
they met—it was not his fault that they met— 
was but as the cup of water to him! 
“Ursula 
Drew back lest she should soil her robe, went on 


Her way to heaven and was sainted there— 
But all the damned of hell cry out at her.” 


Was he of the damned? Was this what hap- 
pened to men when they went lost? God 
knows, he would not have soiled her robe— 
no, nor touched it even—but now, he could not 
go on. Yet still, though she held him in 
horror, his heart would not believe his love 
was evil. His mind could put the thing in 
plainest words—pursuit were despicable, even 
voiceless love a sin—and his heart would not 
credit it. What world was this he was liv- 
ing in? And why had he not sooner been a 
man? So raged his thoughts as he took his 
way home on foot; Dorothy had gone on to 
the first great ball of the winter; he, for once, 
had bluntly refused. The night was very 
cold, the rain freezing on the sidewalk. 

She scorned him, condemned him, that was 
clear. Yet what had he ever told her?—and 
perhaps, were he to tell her, she might have 
pity. The spoken word, indeed, had been an 
insult; yet she could not, more plainly, have 
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cast him from her. She had even fled from 
him at Ravenel; it was clear now that the 
letter had been but an excuse. 

He crossed the street, and Madison Square, 
to lower Fifth Avenue. A young girl, as he 
passed the shadow of a higher building, mute- 
ly accosted him; whatever she may have 
meant to say died upon her lips, but she 
stood in his way. With a sense of sudden 
shock he saw her face, how white and fair it 
was, her slender figure, still, on this Decem- 
ber night, in a shirt waist; she shivered with 
the cold as he looked at her. 

“Poor child,” he said, ‘‘are you hungry?” 

It needed not her faint yes to tell him so. 

Austin ordered a cab. “Tell the driver 
your address, after I am gone—” There 
was no use preaching a sermon; he only 
pressed a small roll of bills into her hand. 
“And do buy yourself a coat.” He would 
at least try to save another soul for the night; 
he was not too worthless to do that; the rest 
must be with God. 

“T cannot take this— Are you going to 
leave me?” But this time the poor child said 


it with a blush. Some impulse of pity made 
Austin say: 
“My child— If you loved anyone, you 


would not ask me—” The girl looked up 
at him frankly, like a friend—and yet in 
wonder. 

“Here,” he said, handing her a card on 
which he had written the address of one of 
John’s agencies. ‘‘Go there to-morrow, and 
perhaps they can find you work—” But the 
girl was now looking at him wistfully. He 
turned his face away. “‘Remember your 
promise to get a coat.” 

“Tam so sorry,” she only said. And some- 
how the note of compassion, even in the poor 
outcast’s voice, for the first time broke Austin 
down. 

But going home, he grasped a decanter of 
whisky and drank a tumblerful. “TI cannot 
get drunk,” he thought. ‘That is what men 
do. Why cannot I get drunk?” Hesmoked 
and tried to read. He drank again. Finally, 
at four or five, he went to his room, rather by 
way of avoiding Dorothy than with any care 
for sleep. 

Austin’s soul, perhaps, was very nigh to 
foundering, that night. Yet withal it may 
be doubted whether his soul was so nearly 
lost in all its sorrow as in the pleasure, the 
frivolities, the surface joys of those years 
before at Newport which had culminated in 
the satin walls of Mamie Rastacq’s cottage. 
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And he felt no shame in the morning. 
Surely not for his hour with the poor outcast; 
hardly even for his drunkenness. He had tried 
it as men try a drug, and proved it idle. He 
walked downtown and went to work. In the 
afternoon he had the curiosity to call at John’s 
—or rather Mrs. Haviland’s—rescue agency. 
And—hardly to his surprise, but much to his 
gladness—he found that the young woman 
had really called; moreover, that the matron, 
for once in a hundred times, had been per- 
suaded that her story was genuine. He did 
not ask her name, nor whither they had sent 
her. Somehow he felt, in his own despair, 
there might be more danger for him in the 
company of this poor girl—than in any Mamie 
Rastacq’s challenges. Our hero was no 
Dominic—the Spaniard sainted for virginity, 
who founded the Inquisition—the chaste, only, 
can be so cruel, the Puritan so fanatic. He 
was only a man, and just now caring nothing 
for his own soul, but having yet “the infinite 
compassion of the pure.” 

But so—perhaps a week or two—his life 
was left to tremble in the balance. And then, 
one day, his wife wanted him to go to the 
Monday Club; it was to meet in the great 
palace of an Ohio millionaire, and the lion of 
the occasion, by an incongruity not unusual 


in New York, the Russian Nihilist prince, 


Koprine. Dorothy cared nothing about the 
Nihilist, except when he told stories of his life 
when, as a boy, he had been page to the Czar, 
but she did care about the dancing that fol- 
lowed after supper. Austin knew Koprine; 
and after his address the latter sought him out 
and engaged him in conversation, regardless 
of the queue of fluttering fair the hostess was 
marshaling to present to him. 

“Who is that handsome man with a jaw 
like a pirate monopolizing my prince? You 
ought to know, Miss Ravenel—you know all 
the queer people. Not Dorothy’s husband? 
Well, well.” 

Austin looked up and saw her behind his 
hostess, with Grace. She was evidently going 
to be presented by their hostess to Koprine. 
He stood aside from the big Russian, who had 
by this time risen, and watched her. But it 
was Grace who spoke to Koprine; Miss Rave- 
nel turned to Pinckney and stretched out her 
hand frankly. 

“Why did you not speak to me the other 
night?” 

“Tt is not my world,” said Austin Pinckney 
slowly. 

“It 7s mine——” 
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The dancing was beginning; a boy came 
and claimed her; he watched them dance. 
He would not have danced with her for 
worlds. But he still stood there, watching 
them—— 

The youth appeared to think that she be- 
longed to him, and so came back, after five 
minutes, and left her, where Austin was stand- 
ing, watching. She was now all of a flush; 
she had been pale before. 

“Tt is very hot Ey 

“Come into the other room. Shall I get 
some water?” 

“Tf you please. 
window.” 

Austin got a goblet and returned. 

“Why did you not get yourself some?” 

“T did not stop to get another glass.” 

“Why have you not been to see me? I 
have been staying at Gracie’s——” 

“T was afraid you would not be at home.” 
There was almost a little gasp in his voice; 
the woman, suddenly, now, looked at him. 

“T should like to talk to you about Laurel 
Run—the Watch Trust are worse than ever. 
But you look tired to-night—don’t you want 
to get yourself some champagne?” 

“Only a little water,” said Austin, his lips 
dry. 

“Here, take this,” said Miss Ravenel im- 
pulsively. The room, fora moment, to Austin 
swam. Then he took the iced goblet—she 
had but touched it—and drank it slowly. 

Coming home, he could only say to himself, 
St. Ursula—St. Ursula. But oh, thank God, 
thank God! How nobly she had done it! 
What miracle had led her to the simple action ? 
She had seen, somehow, that he, too, that 
night, must be saved. 


I will wait here, in the 


XLV 


Tuat was the winter of the first great effort 
to uplift New York City politics; and it was 
his speeches in this campaign that first brought 
Pinckney to the public attention. There was 
a vigor and vitality about them, an ideality 
combined with practical good sense, that few 
men, of the side the Sw called “‘academes,” 
could show. They excited but a languid 
interest in Dorothy, however. Even when a 
sympathetic friend pointed out—it was Mar- 
koff himself—that politics might lead to Wash- 
ington and an ambassadorship, Dorothy only 
shrugged her snowy shoulders. Markoff was 
quite free to loose his admiration on her, 
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now. In fact, Dorothy had discovered a fas- 
cinating revenge in making him want to kiss 
her again; better than cutting him. More- 
over, Markoff was decidedly a man to know. 
His house parties were distinctly, that year, 
the thing. And he had never asked her. The 
new game, bridge, had come in vogue—im- 
ported from Constantinople—and it was said 
that ladies, at his house, played for money. 
Dorothy thought it would be delicious to play 
for real money. She shrugged her shoulders, 
and put one hand up to the bow she had dis- 
arranged; the Hebrew followed her gloved 
hand with his warm brown eyes. 

“T should hate to live in Washington,” she 
said. ‘‘New York is good enough for me. 
And an ambassadorship costs money 

“Oh,” laughed Markoff, “not if you are a 
reformer!” 

“‘T mean, you must have the money to spend. 
In London, even in Rome or Paris, you are 
ridiculous under fifty thousand a year.” 

“‘A hundred is better 1 

“A hundred is better—and you’ve got it— 
but poor Austin will never be rich.” 

“ He’s got a wife though—there must be 
an ambassadress FS 

Dorothy, looking at him, wondered just 
how far it would be fun to let him go. Well, 
she wanted the invitation. . . . 

Meantime, Miss Ravenel had: made Doro- 
thy’s acquaintance. First, at a woman’s 
lunch, she had found herself next her; she 
had drawn her aside and tried to interest her 
in the “social intercourse plan”—as John 
used laughingly to term their idea of teaching 
the working classes how to have a society. 
But Dorothy had shown not the slightest 
interest in the condition of any classes but 
their own. ‘“‘Why don’t you speak to Austin 
about it?’ Dorothy laughed (Miss Ravenel 
had begun telling Dorothy that she knew her 
husband); ‘“‘he’s always mulling about the 
slums and the condition of the people. I be- 
lieve they have just as good a time as we do; 
if they don’t, it’s their own fault.” But Mary 
could not believe there was not more in her 
than this, and would not give over. 

Perhaps, correlative to Austin’s ecstasy, 
Miss Ravenel had had some moments of trep- 
idation after their last interview. She had 
resolutely dismissed them, however. She was 
trying hard enough (perhaps unconsciously) 
not to see his love; but it was that reality 
which made her so sure that Austin would 
acquit her of anything but friendliness. She 
had been sorry for him; she desired to be a 
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friend to him; so, womanlike, she began upon 
his wife. 

There is a story of a miner who, in Mexico, 
exploring an old abandoned mine, tapping 
the walls to find the hidden water, found 
nothing but the dull note of earth, until, at 
the very last, a different sound invited care- 
fuller search; the probe went through, an 
opening was made, and in the secret treasure 
chamber, in the dress of three centuries be- 
fore, heaped up with rubies and with tur- 
quoises, an Aztec princess lay as if asleep. 
Mary, full of faith in other women as she was 
full of the happiness of life herself, could not 
believe there was no treasure chamber. One 
wall after another she tried with Dorothy, 
but only one door would open, that of the 
world of “‘society.”” Only in one other woman 
had Miss Ravenel ever been so impressed by 
this; and that, strangely enough, was Miss 
Aylwin; but in her it was at least ideal; 
“society,” to her imagination, represented a 
sort of fairyland. And Mary Ravenel had 
not given up the quest—long since—perhaps 
too soon?—abandoned by Austin—when, a 
year later, he told her of his going West. For 
he had permitted himself one call each winter, 
and this was the second. Triumphant in that 
year’s work—it was the first year of John’s 
election, the second of his own fellowship 
with humanity— his heart and conscience now 
at rest, our hero had come—in reality, not 
avowedly—to lay his sheaf of leaves at her feet 
and have her tell him which were leaves of 
weed and which were laurel leaves. For in- 
sensibly, already, to Austin, this woman had 
come to assay his life. And it was she 
who had shown him the way into the lives 
of men. 

Mary was at Miss Brevier’s this time, and 
that old lady, evidently somnolent, was upon 
the sofa. Yet her presence had made Austin 
bold to say—bold to lay, in his secret allusion, 
both his past and his future duty, for her to 
judge. They had again been discussing 
Dante—Austin remembered well enough— 
had she forgotten ?—their word on the subject 
at Laurel Run—and imperceptibly he had 
been led to take against himself the side he 
only had to justify. The talk had led from 
the Vita Nuova to Dante’s future; to Gemma 
Donati; to the real effect of Beatrice on his 
life. Men and women may discuss all 
things together to-day; talk of love, indeed, is 
usually a triviality: neither of them, certainly 
not Miss Ravenel, was in the least self-con- 
scious. 
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“No noble love, I am sure, would harm a 
life,” he had been led to say. “No love, I 
I'm sure, can be wrong——” 

“Love may not be wrong; the telling of it 
may be——” 

“T do not believe it harmed Beatrice—if, 


indeed, she ever knew of it—and Dante sure- 
” 


ly— 

“Tt is Gemma Donati—Dante’s wife, the 
mother of his children—who is first to be con- 
sidered. And even as to Dante himself, I 
do not feel sure; do you?” 

It had been on Austin’s lips to plead for 
such love as a consecration; to argue to her— 
as the poor man had so often done to him- 
self—for the flame as almost vestal, to be 
cherished in holiness, despite fortuitous ties 
which (after all) were things of human con- 
vention if not of the flesh. But he saw into 
Miss Ravenel’s eyes, and found that he 
could not. Then, too, he had been studying 
Dante’s life, so that her words came to him 
with a touch of divination. He had read 
that Dante’s love had not lasted even unto 
Beatrice’s death; that he fell in love a second 
time, with Pargoletta, of Lucca; even a third 
time, with a peasant maid of the Alps of 
Cosentino, humpbacked, and by whom he 
had a child. Others, indeed, say Gentucca, 
mentioned in the “ Purgatorio,” was a noble 
and beautiful maiden of Lucca with whom 
Dante fell in love during his exile, but Balbi, 
a Genoese noble, more charitably: “ Nothing 
is known of this Gentucca; we will not en- 
ter into a discussion of how much she had 
been loved by Dante and how far he had 
again been faithless to the memory of Bea- 
trice; let us pass over in silence the con- 
solations or errors of the poor exile.” Then, 
too, Beatrice had left him. ‘Si tosto come 
in su la soglia fui di mia seconda etade, e 
mutai vita, questi si tolse a me, e diessi 
altrui——” 


But still Austin forgot that he was silent, as — 


he looked at her. These words, of the thir- 
tieth canto of the “Purgatorio,” where he 
makes her say “he gave himself to others” — 
were written twenty-four years after Beatrice’s 
death. 

“What are you thinking of?” 
Ravenel who spoke. 

“T am thinking that men are liars,” said he. 
“Did you know, Dante wrote a sirvente in- 
troducing the names of sixty of the greatest 
beauties of Florence, that he might, among the 
sixty, introduce her name? Yet in his sonnet 
of three stanzas he scrupulously explains that 


It was Mary 
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the second is intended for Miss Portinari, 
not the other lady. For, on a journey to 
Bologna, it had occurred to him to take 
another lady as his schermo, his screen, and 
when he returned, he did so, for this cause, 
and for this cause, he says in ‘‘ Vita Nuova,” 
Beatrice denied him her salutation. When 
he first met Beatrice it was on a May day, 
1275, in the Cascine gardens; and she was 
eight and he was nine. If it was a lie, it is a 
lie that has lasted. But, as Heine says, the 
kitten lived long and happily for many years; 
Beatrice was wed to Mr. Simon Bardi in 
1287. She died about 1290. Dante began 
his poem in 1294; about 1314 he wrote the 
four ‘divine cantos.’? If it were a woman, 
and her name were Marie Bashkirtseff, we 
should call it silly, I suppose.” 

Miss Ravenel looked up puzzled. But the 
man had his heart in pincers and was driving 
red-hot needles through it. 

“Tell me more about Gemma Donati,” 
said Miss Ravenel. 

“Nothing is known about Gemma Donati. 
Probably, she was not a good cook.” 

Miss Ravenel rose; and Pinckney rose, 
contrite. ‘And so you are going to hunt in 
the Rockies for your summer. Why don’t 
you take Dorothy with you?” 

“Dorothy?” He did not know that Miss 
Ravenel called her by her first name; and 
indeed to Dorothy she did not; but she felt 
then that she had to. 

“T think she would like to go,” said Miss 
Ravenel as she colored a little, but went still 
on bravely: “Have you asked her?” 

“She likes Newport in the summer, and 
around New York.” 

“T think she is getting tired of it.” Then, 
more lightly: “It must be an education in it- 
self to be away from everything—in a tent 
in the mountains—the stars only above, the 
whole continent beneath one.” 

Austin paced across the room once or twice. 
Then: “TI will—4 will ask her,” said he. Then 
he spoke, very simply, his heart’s desire: 
“May I write to you?” 

“Why, of course.” And the woman could 
not see that she had made his life worth 
living. “I shall be managing my boycott 
all summer. Tell me how Dorothy likes 
the West.” 

“Your boycott?” 

“The Watch Trust’s, I mean, at Laurel 
Run.” 

“Oh, I remember.” 

So Austin took his leave, 
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XLVI 


Ir Austin had hoped that contact with life’s 
elemental conditions would tend to make its 
complexities pall upon her, he had reckoned 
without his Dorothy’s temperament. For 
Dorothy’s nature was the perennial—we will 
not say eternal—feminine; the woman Mer- 
edith meant when he said she would be the 
last thing civilized by man; also, perhaps, 
the woman who was first cause even of civiliza- 
tion when she bade her lover seek pink shells 
to tie around her middle and began to decorate 
her breast in geometrical patterns in blue 
woad. It is for such that even in the kitchen- 
middens of the prehistoric Maine Indians 
one finds bone combs and toilet articles so 
adorned; it is not from such that civilization 
will ever find its cure. The world of 1895 
just suited Dorothy as it was; in the slang of 
the day she was precisely up to date. Her 


splendidly healthy body enabled her, by mere 
vitality, to enjoy the grand air, the riding, 
the exhilaration of bodily adventure; she had, 
too, an appreciation of scenery. But she 
infinitely preferred corsets and lace under- 
wear to flannels and freedom, a city bedroom 
to a prairie tent, a porcelain bath to a moun- 


tain stream, people to prairies, and cards to 
the chase. Moreover, the people must be 
“her sort,” people who spoke her language, 
talked only abcut each other, and played, with 
jealous heartburnings, at being “it.” It 
would be hard for us, it would have been hard 
even for them, to say what “it” was. Doro- 
thy was rapidly coming to the conclusion that 
it was largely money; certainly one of “its” 
features was the insolent exclusion of all 
others from “its” society; and Dorothy in 
her time had lived to see the excluded become 
the excluder—Markoff, for instance—and, 
awful to contemplate, the excluder become in 
turn the excluded. There was Mrs. Malgam. 
Well, Jack Malgam had not been very rich, 
and ‘‘ Baby” had grown middle-aged and fat. 
If you could not have millions of your own, 
Dorothy clear-sightedly observed, or were not 
unusually clever, the best anchor was a 
fashionable love affair; it would have been 
well enough if Malgam had not died, but when 
he had done so, Holyoke had failed to marry 
her. To be sure, he was ten years younger; 
but she had kept him for so long! And now 
she committed the blunder of openly running 
after him. Then, even Arthur Holyoke (as 
Dorothy phrased it to herself) was not a real 
swell. The Rastacqs, Duvals, Einsteins, 


Gansevoorts, Gonzagas, Marosinis, were the 
real swells, Dorothy thought; the beauty of 
them was, as Salisbury said of the Garter, 
there was no d d merit about them. 
They cared nothing about America nor for 
being American citizens; they lived in palaces 
of European model and moved in private cars 
and ocean steamers that they called their 
yachts, from Newport to Aiken or the Riviera, 
stopping only in New York to cut their 
coupons; more secluded from the vulgar, 
more estranged from their country’s people 
than is any English duke, and by the way they 
were the only people that could always marry 
into the English peerage, and not a man of 
them had ever held a civic, even a charitable, 
office since first (not usually too long ago) 
the founder of their fortunes in New York 
began. 

Austin was dreadfully bored by them. 
As Carlyle might say, he could not feel that 
even going in a private car justified, as an end 
of life, the going from one idle place to another 
equally empty one—certainly not the going 
in another fellow’s private car. The great 
houses were to him the very lair of ennui. No 
books, only Barbizon pictures; no music but 
Broadway ballads, negro melodies, composed 
by theatrical Jews; no talk but of the sort 
you needed wade through in galoshes to keep 
your very feet clean. Why be exclusive when 
there is so little to include? But exclusion, 
in America, comes high. If you would avoid 
the people, you must pay for it. And poor 
Dorothy could not even yet afford it. Had 
she married Petrus Gansevoort, she might 
have had it from the start. 

So one fears that while Austin, expanding 
his lungs to the grand air, his heart to the 
great people, of the West, was hopefully 
scheming how they might, yet model their 
lives on his youthful dreams, Dorothy was 
scheming to bring hers to a practical reality 
of a very different order. Even his sanguine 
rebuilding of their own first married happiness 
received a shock. ‘We must dare to be 
happy and dare to confess it,’”” Miss Ravenel 
had once said to him. And then, she had 
quoted Amiel: “To be patient, sympathetic, 
tender, to hope always, like God; to love 
always—this is duty.” Austin tried to hope; 
but the light of springtime, even the light that 
lay about them that Connecticut River trip of 
ten years ago, had faded from the sky. 

But he dared to be happy. Ah, he dared to 
be happy! He was “happy in faith.” The 
yearning that had been his so many years—the 
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lonely resignation to the faith that this was all 
—the suicide of hope, the drugging of dreams, 
the blinding of eyes—poor wistful eyes, “tired 
with too much seeking of their love on earth” 
—this all was over. No longer had he to 
shut them to bar out his visions—vision of 
the face i’ the cloud, the face i’ the fire— 
the Face was here, here beyond the nearest 
twilight hill, here and real in every dell of 
gentle forest. Ah, he was happy that year! 
I suppose the Puritan in him should have 
told his conscience that he had no sense of sin; 
but the Catholic Carolina Pinckney in him 
knew that sin this could not be. The world, 
his heart, his very prayers to heaven gave him 
emotional certitude. He was doing right; 
and all was well in the world; surely God 
would not poison the fount that made him 
worship God. Yet he did not write to her; 
he did not need to do that; it was enough that 
in her grace she had given him leave. 

And Dorothy, too—if the early glamour 
had been but a morning mist—could, in the 
noontide of life, be a sunny companion. She 


had never been shrewish or sour: and now, in 
the free air of the Rockies, with her splendid 
health, perhaps even a little touched by his 
renewed devotion—she was a most pleasant 
companion. 


It was not, perhaps, the highest 
human relation—it was rather as if he were 
adventuring, in some splendid country, with 
a merry good fellow—or, at most, a pleasing 
inamorata—chance, at their journey’s end, 
might or might not sever the relation—no 
hearts at risk on either side. Dorothy dressed, 
in the daytime, almost like a boy, a Rosalind 
—long soft leather leggings, an open-throated 
hunting shirt, and (to the bewilderment of 
the conventionally minded guides) not much 
of skirt. 

Austin rather had wanted scenery and 
voyage life than mere hunting; they had be- 
gun in southern Colorado, worked by the 
Sangre del Cristo range to the country of 
northern New Mexico; heading in a general 
way for the Grand Cafion of the Colorado, 
whose wonders were then but little known. 
But one afternoon (they always had to begin 
camp by four o’clock), armed, of course, with 
his Winchester, but. otherwise alone (a Win- 
chester is company—any sportsman will well 
know what I mean), he struck the trail of a 
bear, a grizzly, he suspected—not that he could 
tell from the tracks, but it was, in that coun- 
try, the most likely kind. The trail led down 
the mountain, into a little cafion, perhaps 
only some few yards wide at first, and full of 
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raspberry bushes and the fallen, slippery 
trunks of dead sycamore trees. He could 
now hear the bear crashing ahead, and 
Pinckney with all the impulsiveness of his early 
youth followed after. Pretty soon he got a 
shot, and then another; but their only effect 
was slightly to accelerate the creature’s speed. 
Now and then he saw traces of blood upon 
the bushes which (perhaps somewhat incon- 
sequently) encouraged him to go on. The 
cafion was now considerably deeper; and the 
bear, as if to escape from it, clambered upon 
the butt end of a huge sycamore which lay, 
its branches pointing downward, so high that 
they appeared to touch the rocky ledge that 
bounded the cafion on its higher side. 

Austin followed, balancing himself upon 
the peeled and slippery trunk; this was easy 
enough at first, but became harder as its vol- 
ume narrowed. Finally, he had to sit on the 
tree trunk astride; the bear, too, seemed to be 
having trouble and moved slower and slower. 
Unexpectedly to Austin it stopped; the strong 
branches, after all, did not reach to the little 
cliff; and, to Austin’s horror, the grizzly began 
to retrace its steps. Austin, sitting on the 
trunk some twenty yards behind, had chosen 
that moment to reload his Winchester. 

“Stand up!” called a voice from the wall 
behind him. Austin stood up, without look- 
ing around, and fired hastily at the approach- 
ing grizzly. At the same moment he heard 
a second rifle shot, and the huge creature, 
clutching a moment convulsively at the brittle, 
silvery twigs, fell with a heavy crash into the 
bushes beneath. 

“Hope you'll pardon me intruding,” said 
the stranger, with the usual Western burr to 
the 7, but otherwise in perfect English. “I 
heard your shots and thought I’d see what it 
was. Though I reckoned there might be a 
grizzly in the cafion, and it ain’t exactly a 
place where two is company and three is 
none.” 

“T am on the contrary deeply in your debt. 
It was your shot killed him; he was coming 
on too fast for my inexperience.” 

“Oh, I don’t know!” smiled the other. 
“Anyhow you'll forgive my introducing my- 
self too soon. I hate to interfere with any 
gentleman’s shot.” (He pronounced the ¢ 
in “gentleman,” which is unusual even with 
the educated Westerner.) “‘My name’s Armi- 
tage. I call myself at home when I’m in 
Michigan, but it’s the country down below 
there that I’ve tied up to.” Mr. Armitage 
indicated vaguely a sweep of the horizon that 
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might include anything from the San Cristo- 
bal Mountains to the Pecos River. 

When a man has just saved your life from 
a grizzly, it is customary, even in temperance 
circles, to invite him to take a drink. Pinck- 
ney accordingly did so, declining at the same 
time his name and qualities. 

“From New York, are you? Well, sir, 
that comes in quite handy. I was just about 
wanting to see a man from New York. Take 
the first drink yourself; you got a little nearer 
the b’ar than I did.” For Austin, climbing 
downward, had reached the base of the rock 
on which the other stood. Austin laughed, 
and half filling the silver cup he drained it; 
then handed cup and flask to the other as he 
scrambled up the scarp of the little cliff. 

“You must come to dinner with us.” 

“Perhaps you’d like to have me help you 
skin that there grizzly.” 

“T certainly should, particularly as I don’t 
know how; my wife, I am sure, would like to 
have it, if you’d give me your share r 

“Oh, it’s yours all right! Is your wife at 
home in New York 2 

“No, she’s here in camp, and you’ll meet 
her if you’ll come to dinner.” 

“Great Scott, Mr. Pinckney! IT’ll go skin 
that b’ar alone. You goand tell her you’re all 
right. She'll have heard the shooting - 

“She won’t worry—she’ll think it was a 
prairie chicken—or a deer.” 

“Five shots and another gun? Why, a 
child would know it was a b’ar— No, sir, 
you go home. And load up first—though I 
don’t think the mate’s between here and your 
camp. You ain’t in Wall Street.” 

Carefully reloading his own, Mr. Armitage 
made his way through the raspberries to where 
the bear lay, unsheathing a formidable hunt- 
ing knife that was at his belt. 

Pinckney renewed his thanks and followed 
the advice; not so much to tranquilize his 
wife as to tell her of their unexpected guest 
and suggest some changes in her apparel. 
It was an hour before Armitage arrived, lug- 
ging the bearskin; he had evidently washed 
both himself and it, and looked, Austin thought, 
very like a gentleman indeed. He was evi- 
dently much struck, and afterwards a little 
puzzled, by Dorothy; he lent only a courte- 
ous attention to what she said, but Austin 
noted his eyes were straying to her all the 
evening. 

Armitage, it turned out, had lived twenty 
years in the West, in what he called God’s 
country—a phrase objectionably suggestive 
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of brass-band Americans, but used by him 
in all simplicity to indicate the lofty plains 
that stretch from the Colorado to the cactus 
barrens. He had not the alleged Western 
habit of asking questions; but it developed 
that Pinckney was a lawyer and that they 
were heading, in a general way, for the Grand 
Cafion. He said nothing that night; but the 
next morning (making, as Dorothy said, his 
dinner call like a civilized being) he diffident- 
ly suggested that he might go with them 
thither. He mentioned apologetically that 
he had purchased a Spanish grant “there 
away ”’—also that he might be of some assist- 
ance to them asa guide. Pinckney was more 
than willing; grateful, in fact. Even Dorothy 
had taken rather a liking to him. 

His “little grant” turned out to be a tract of 
land about the size of Wales. And it lay 
along a river which, rising with a bed level 
with the surrounding country, ended, some- 
where on the Rio Grande, with a cafion 
almost as deep as the Colorado cajfion itself. 
They took it—with the assistance of a railway, 
leaving their outfit in camp—in two days on 
the way. Armitage, though a bachelor, 
maintained a most comfortable ranch; Doro- 
thy was given everything but a lady’s maid. 
And in the evening he developed his scheme. 

“You know Michigan is a great fruit State. 
Well, I know the kind of country it will grow 
in—melons and plums and even nectarines, 
also corn and tobacco. They’re the most 
profitable crops. Also I am something of 
an engineer, and I surveyed this tract for years 
before I bought it. This river will irrigate 
nearly the whole of it—all the mesa and bot- 
tom land. There’s 2,000 square miles in the 
tract, as the survey calls. The irrigated land 
in Colorado, Grand River, sells at $100 an 
acre, but call it $10. At 500,000 acres there’s 
$5,000,000.” 

“How much will it cost to irrigate it?” 

“Permanently and well, over a million 
dollars. Then there should be a repair fund 
to produce $30,000 a year, say half a million 
more. That’s the money I’m going to get in 
Wall Street.” Like all Western men Armi- 
tage was absolutely confident of his fortunes 
and equally convinced that Wall Street would 
look at them in the same light. Austin for- 
bore to disabuse him—moreover, the enter- 
prise seemed really a genuine one. And 
Armitage’s only terror was lest Washington 
should hear of it and hold his river navigable. 
That would mean that he must get an act of 
Congress. And that would mean a hold-up in 
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the Senate. The senators, he explained, in 
the West, were used to getting irrigable lands 
for themselves, and have the Government pay 
for the irrigation. 

Farming land does not usually strike an 
American as synonymous with wealth beyond 
the dreams of avarice. Particularly in New 
York the private capitalist has seen too much 
money go out, to the West and South, and too 
little come back. No rents, of course, are 
collectible from agricultural land; it is con- 
trary to the American spirit to pay rent for 
farms; while even the business men in towns, 
across Missouri, regard rent as a peculiarly 
useless form of expenditure; and mortgages, of 
course, come home to roost. So reasoned 
Austin, and suggested to Armitage to try a 
nearer center—Chicago or Boston, where 
not so many thousand schemes were jostling 
for favor—or even London, for your English- 
man is bred to regard real estate as a solid 
investment and farming a remunerative busi- 
ness, nor is he feazed by the remoteness of 
an Arizona valley, all American distances 
being alike to his undeveloped imagination. 
But Armitage was firm in the belief that the 
only real Money Power is intrenched in Wall 
Street. 

“As I understand it,” he would say, “we 
are playing a great national game, and you 
gentlemen in New York hold the box of chips. 
The chips are of no real value in themselves, 
but we can’t play the game without them. 
New York sits swapping chips on a commis- 
sion, and the rest of the country is sweating to 
produce intrinsic value. And every ten or 
twenty years you call us down, and we have 
to cash our values in chips.”” Thus Armitage 
would talk unconscious Ruskin, while, like 
the Ancient Mariner, he held his interlocutor 
with dreamy, speculative eye. ‘‘The Money 
Power ”—he always spoke this phrase in capi- 
tals—‘‘is there and we have got to kotow 
to it.” 

“Wanting a little of the same yourself,” 
smiled Austin. 

“When I get it, I’ll buy a seat in the United 
States Senate and bust up that whole outfit,” 
laughed the other. “This country’s been 
governed by the clever folks too long. I’d 
like to give the honest fools a chance.” 

There was no railway to the cafion then; 
they rejoined their outfit at Flagstaff, Ariz.; 
thence there was a two days’ ride through a 
well-wooded plain, the San Cristobal Moun- 
tains robed from peak to plain in spotless snow, 
though it was still only October. It did not 
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need this, however, to tell them they were very 
high: the air, the dry hills, the deeply carved 
water courses, the look of the atmosphere bore 
witness also. Austin was wonderfully ex- 
hilarated. He mentally resolved that if ever 
again the smirch of the city, the stain and the 
sorrow of civilization, became too much for 
him, he would know where to come for an air 
to blow it allaway. He thought, too, of Miss 
Ravenel—it was permitted to him now to 
think of her, thank God!—in the differing 
beauty, the drowsy summer luxuriance of the 
low-lying Laurel valley. He did not need 
to write to her; he could bear even not to see 
her, now that his offense had been condoned. 
There was joy in living anywise, that she 
was in the world. The desert was peopled 
for him with a dreaming face. 

But to poor Dorothy the desert was begin- 
ning to be lonely—or, rather, she ceased to 
bear well its loneliness. She could not live 
without her kind. It were hard to say any 
one of her acquaintance for whom she cared 
particularly; yet collectively they were the all 
in all. There hardly was a woman she liked, 
there certainly was not a man she loved— 
naturally not Markoff, surely not Gansevoort, 
while Van Kull had been a girlish fancy—yet 


she was tired of her husband, while Armitage 


was to her as if he did not exist. She grew 
petulant, intolerant of the hardships of camp 
life. She was tired, she said, of being dirty. 

At the Grand Cafion, some New York news- 
papers that she found seemed to finish her. 
Mrs. Gower at Newport was giving a dinner 
to the Duke of Grossminster; Jimmy de Witt, 
it was rumored, was getting a divorce. Mr. 
Augustus Markoff had completed his marble 
cottage there and was preparing for a great 
housewarming, a cotillion dinner to end the 
season. The Duvals had opened their great 
place on the Hudson and were emphasizing 
Pussy de Witt’s innocence by entertaining 
lavishly. Dorothy remembered that Tony 
Duval and Pussy were brother and sister. 
The Einsteins were already on their Long 
Island demesne. But there were no letters; 
letters were only to meet them on their return, 
at Colorado Springs. The papers, though 
old and soiled by the hotel guests, were too 
fascinating to leave: she made pretext of a 
headache, and Austin rode down the cafion 
alone. 

She had curtly told him, from her bedroom, 
that they must start for home next day. And 
for that twelve hours the man permitted him- 
self the intoxication of his dream. Her pres- 
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ence was with him in the gulf of shimmering 
color, her voice in the rushing of the waters at 
its base, and, as he rode back at evening by 
the light of the stars, her eyes were in them, 
too. It was very late when he got back to the 
little hotel on the mighty chasm’s brink; still 
he must go out upon its edge again; he could 
not bear to have that day come to its end. 
All below him was a shimmering mist, the 
riot of color paled to gray, the void below 
looking not so near as the opposite shore, 
lit light on its rim by the moonlight, fifteen 
miles across, and yet it looked to him as near 
—as near as Laurel Run. 


XLVII 


It grew to midnight—one o’clock, two 
o’clock—then hé went in and wrote his letter. 
It was a simple letter enough—any man might 
have written such to any woman. Like the 
majesty outside, the very vastness of a passion 
may bring tranquillity. 

Yet there lay in his words some subtle sug- 
gestion of great joy. Mary Ravenel, reading 
it, could see that the man was happy. It 
was the first time he had written to her. The 
letter was about their travels; how Dorothy 


had borne it; a word or two of the grizzly, of 
Armitage, something on Western life and 
character, a paragraph of rapture about the 


Grand Cafion. It closed with a question or 
two—‘ Pray tell me how the boycott is getting 
on? When are you coming to New York?” 
He only permitted himself four pages. He 
folded it, inclosed it, sealed it, wrote the ad- 
dress, but as he did so, like any boy, he bent 
down to the little white square, and upon it, 
again and again, he kissed her name. 

Well, no roof could be borne by him that 
night. Again he went out upon the cliff. 
The dawn was beginning. What did it 
matter?—she would never know—he would 
not lose the ecstasy of the night. His side of 
the chasm was in gray shadow, but the West- 
ern cliffs already flame color. He no longer 
argued with himself, on his side the gulf that 
separated them, that it was not love. But all 
love is one, he felt, inextricably blended, body, 
heart, and soul, in a triune root: the body even 
no other than the soul, the love of child, of 
wife—the love of her—no other than the 
love of God. He’would not deny his Lord. 
There was, of course, no need for her to love 
him too: that did not matter. By this time 
the sun had risen; its fire lit up even to the 
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depths; below, far below the gray and scarlet 
rocks, the gorgeous-tinted clays, there swam 
in the still valley an isle of tender green. Such 
a still islet in the flood might be their hour of 
meeting. 

He posted his letter there, at the Grand 
Cafion. He might have carried it with him, 
but he did not dare. Safe in the little mail 
pouch, it was beyond his reach; he could not 
destroy it, or rewrite it; it had passed into the 
hands of Fate. 

Austin had no desire to stay there longer, 
and that afternoon they left. Armitage had 
separated from them the day before. They 
rode then through a forest of mighty coni/ere; 
now already these have passed through the 
pulp mill. They came to a Moqui village, 
curious, several-storied structures of adobe, 
where Dorothy bought Navajo blankets—it 
was such a pleasure, she said, to shop again! 
And then they got upon the train. At 
Colorado Springs they found their letters and 
stayed several days—there are drives on the 
shoulder of the Continental backbone, on 
Cheyenne Mountain, whence, at sunset, you 
may see the shadow of the day sweep east- 
ward, swifter than the wind, across leagues 
and hundreds of leagues of lowering, billowing 
prairie, until, in your imagination, you ride 
with it, to the mighty Mississippi, to the sea— 
you fancy the Appalachians as but foothills 
in the distance. Dorothy was fascinated to 
find, in the hotel, some New York people who, 
she felt sure, were getting a divorce. One of 
them she knew; another she knew by reputa- 
tion, and the young man who was devoting 
himself to her, anticipating the event. She 
was in no hurry, now; she had received her 
mail, and in it the hoped-for Markoff invi- 
tation: the party took place early in Decem- 
ber, and people were to return from the city 
and make a week of it. “In December,” 
wrote Markoff, ‘‘we can do what we like.” 
The invitation was not formal. She told 
Austin that she meant to go; and he was very 
angry. She only reiterated her resolve, add- 
ing that he need not come unless he liked. 

But Austin also had had a letter—and it 
was from Miss Ravenel. Dorothy was never 
curious about her husband’s letters. He 
took it away, and read it alone. He counted 
the words—there were four hundred and sixty- 
three; very soon, one may suspect, he had 
them all by heart. It was mostly about the 
boycott; something about her “social recon- 
ciliation” parties. They had been a greater 
success this second year. She had the Havi- 
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lands, of course, and Freddy Wiston, and, 
of all men, Lucie Gower, and, among the 
women, Mrs. Rastacq! Each class, she wrote, 
seemed to get on better with its opposite than 
with itself; her great ladies had been perfect 
with the young men, and the “gentlemen,” 
technically so called, with the working women; 
but the corresponding classes would not mix. 
“T have most trouble of all with the college 
girls,” she wrote, “from Vassar or the West 
—perhaps I have not been West far enough. 
The men we invited are of quite the same 
station as these girls’ fathers; yet they try to 
emphasize every little social difference, when 
the whole spirit of our plan is to deny its 
reality! I had no idea there was so much 
good in Mrs. Rastacq. Freddy and Mr. 
Radnor have been splendid.” 

If Austin felt any heartburning that he had 
never been invited on these visits, it was in 
some way a balm that Miss Ravenel did not 
seem to think it needed explanation. ‘The 
watch situation is really terrible,” she wrote. 
“The Trust not only refuses to sell to our poor 
Laurel Run people, but even threatens to 
boycott any dealer to whom they sell. Our 
last agents—in Baltimore, Washington, New 
York—have written me that they fear they 
If so, the twenty- 


must give up the agency. 
two families that lived on Laurel Run for 
near a hundred years must be ruined. They 


know no other trade. Do think of some way 
to help them.” And Austin swore to him- 
self that he would. He resolved a plan even 
of going to Laurel Run—to inform himself 
directly—but no, he must not go to Laurel 
Run. She was still at Ravenel. 

Before, however, he could consider this, 
he was occupied, on his return, by a greater 
piece of business. Mr. Gresham was too old 
to undertake it, and Radnor had to be away. 
Markoff, it appeared, said Radnor, “nosing 
around, Jewlike, to find some stuff that people 
would buy,” had discovered, in London, a 
thirst for brewing properties. It was his 
Pandaric function to allay this thirst—and line 
his own pockets. New York was too big a 
field to tackle; but on coming back he had 
secured an option on the Springvale breweries, 
the largest in the East. The option was for 
$10,000,000.: The present owners took their 
price, part in bonds and part in cash. The 
preferred stock necessary for the balance was 
already sold in London. The common stock 
was retained by Markoff, and for other 
“founders” shares. But the British investor, 
docile as a child up to this point, insisted on 
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careful inventories, descriptions, and the 
appraisement and certification by three ex- 
pert brewers that the properties acquired 
were worth £2,000,000. Markoff, repre- 
senting the vendors, could not act. Their 
client, the Miners’ Bank, represented the 
purchasers; so they were called upon to fill 
the gap. 

It happened that the business came to a 
head the very week before Markoff’s house- 
warming. Great doings were to be had on 
that occasion; he had chartered a Sound 
steamer to bring his guests on from New York; 
also a comic-opera company; and they were 
to have a performance on the boat. There 
were only twoscore guests, equally divided 
between men and women; there were more 
than this number in the comic-opera com- 
pany, but they were mostly girls. And 
Dorothy was perfectly determined to go on 
this way. 

Austin went away to Springvale. His old 
law-school friend Wentworth now lived in 
that city, and Austin had put the preliminary 
matters in his hands. He had supposed it 
would be an easy enough affair to get the 
appraisement done, and hoped to return to 
New York the same evening. But he found 
the brewers of Springvale singularly shy. 
One was out of business, a second was ‘“in- 
terested,” a third plumply refused to act. 
A fourth was a competitor, but for that 
reason would not “‘spoil his rival’s bargain.” 
Austin thought this singularly high-minded. 
He spent his day in the vain search and then 
went back to Wentworth’s office. 

“Tt is being borne in upon me that the 
brewers of Springvale are a singularly modest 
or else a singularly honest lot of men,” said 
he, as he threw himself wearily into a chair. 

“T was coming to that same conclusion 
myself,” laughed Wentworth. “You must 
telegraph Markoff, and spend the night with 
me.” 

It was delightful to see old Wentworth 
again. Despite his peaceful life, Austin 
fancied that he looked older than himself; 
he certainly had more prominent pounds 
about the waist. He did not live in the city, 
but had a country place at a beautiful college 
town some ten miles off. “It is not as big as 
Harvard, but we think it does good work,” 
said he. ‘And I want you to see our lovely 
country.” 

The country was lovely: and in the quad- 
rangles of the old colleges it seemed indeed 
that one might live in peace. Below them, 
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in the broad intervale, meandered the quiet 
river; two gently undulating mountains lay 
to the north; and on a grassy knoll the college 
buildings stood, venerable in their ivy and 
quiet crimson brick. Copied evidently from 
the parent Yale or Harvard, it seemed still 
dedicated to the early, simpler life. ‘Go out 
thenceforth in wisdom: for in her gates is 
peace.” 

Lovely, too, was Wentworth’s wife; Austin 
had never seen her before, for Wentworth, 
when he was married—not so many years 
since—had been too modest to send him her 
picture; and Austin (he felt ashamed to re- 
member) had been too busy to leave New 
York for the wedding. He had sent, with his 
excuses, a Wyant picture, which now formed 
the principal ornament of Mrs. Wentworth’s 
parlor. It was distinctively her parlor; full 
of signs of a feminine presence, plentiful in 
flowers; Wentworth’s library was in another 
wing “away from the racket of the children,” 
three of whom came into the early dinner, and 
did not seem to be so afraid of their father 
as his speech would indicate. The house was 
spacious and full of dignity; the gardens, Mrs. 
Wentworth’s special pride, he could even then 
see, would be lovely in the summer. 


The two old friends sat up late at night, 
talking. Austin’s heart was sore; Dorothy 
and he again had had an altercation, when he 
had left that morning, still about Markoff’s 
party. She had even threatened him with 


divorce. The novelty of confidence, the 
sympathy of their boyhood’s friendship, al- 
most broke Austin down. He spoke quite 
frankly. He did not recognize divorce—no 
South Carolinian could—but he did not know 
that he could bear to goon. His old friend 
was deeply distressed; yet took it gravely, not 
seeking to minimize matters. This, indeed, 
would have closed poor Austin’s lips at once. 
He told him of the summer, of his effort at 
reconciliation. 

“T am sure you love her still,” said Went- 
worth. ‘When she is older, her true self will 
return again. It is a pity you have no chil- 
dren.” 

Both men were silent some minutes. Then 
Wentworth spoke, in a low voice. ‘‘She was 
very lovely. Did you know, I loved her 
once?” 

“Vou?” 

“Forgive me, but that was why I would 
not go with you to New York.” 

Coming to Wentworth’s office next morn- 
ing, they found Markoff already sitting there, 
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round shouldered on a chair, like a little black 
spider. ‘‘What’s all this nonsense?” said he. 

Austin briefly recounted what had occurred. 

“‘Of course you know this appraisement is 
a mere formality.” 

“My instructions from London are to have 
it made.” 

Markoff took another tack. ‘A brewery 
is not to be appraised as so much land, so 
many coils of copper pipe. You remember 
what Dr. Johnson said to the buyers at the 
auction of Mrs. Thrale’s brewery? They 
are crazy for the stock in London. They 
know well enough what they are buying—not 
a mere brewery—but ‘the potentiality of 
wealth beyond the dreams of avarice.’” 

“T am willing to appraise it at that, if you 
like,” laughed Austin. 

“You know what Englishmen are like— 
they must have a tin box full of flourished 
handwriting, tied up and sealed, with plenty 
of pink ribbon—if they get that, they don’t 
care how much they are swindled.” 

“T know one man who may consent to 
serve,” said Wentworth, intervening. ‘He 
is the only brewer not taken into the Trust.” 

“Well, go get him,” grunted Markoff, as he 
buried himself in the morning paper. 

All that day Wentworth and Austin were 
engaged in fruitless search, coming back to 
the office, from time to time, to report; and all 
that day sat Markoff burying his nose in the 
New York papers, an expression of increasing 
disgust upon his countenance. He would 
look pityingly at his classmates when they 
entered, as one who sees a bungler who has 
missed his vocation. Finally he gave up even 
pity, but sat upon a stool, his short legs curled 
beneath him, the very image of utter boredom. 
Austin was amazed at his patience; but he 
thought of the Newport palace and reflected 
that that was the way his millions had been 
made. In the afternoon Wentworth reported 
that even the outside brewer had declined to 
serve. Markoff, however, took his name and 
address. 

“Nothing remains but to cable for further 
instructions,” said Austin. 

“Oh, well, wait till to-morrow.” They 
went back to New York in the train together. 
How couid Austin refuse to dine with a man 
he was going to visit? And it was Markoff 
who told him that Dorothy had promised to 
come, definitely, by the boat. When they 
had had their altercation, it was already no 
open question. Of course, Austin decided to 
come too. They dined at Delmonico’s. 
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Markoff had become the man of fashion again; 
it was as if he had never heard of the Spring- 
vale breweries. But the day before the party 
Gresham received a cable from London that 
the brewery affairs had been placed in the 
hands of another firm. And when, on the 
completion of the flotation, the issue was 
announced in the newspapers, Austin ob- 
served that the amount was now placed at 
twelve millions instead of ten; and first on the 
list of appraisers was the recalcitrant outside 
brewer. And afew months later his property 
also passed into the hands of the Trust. 


XLVIII 


THE opera on the boat was not so much of 
a success, perhaps, as the novelty of the 
imagination deserved. ‘True, the after saloon 
was carefully curtained off from the rest of 
the steamer, the chorus girls screened from 
the scrutiny of grinning deck hands, the gal- 
lery hung with Turkey carpets; and trained 
footmen replaced the wonted darkies in 
attendance. In spite of all, the opera girls 
had a bad case of stage fright. The sea 
was perfectly calm; nevertheless the prima 


donna (French) chose to be seasick. The 
audience, small in number but brilliant in 
quality, did their best to reassure them; 
they sat very close and applauded enthusias- 


tically. It had been a mooted question 
how to dress; low gowns seemed unusual 
on a steamboat; but it was finally decided 
that, the occasion being extraordinary, the 
dresses should be extraordinary too. So 
low gowns were worn; not indeed so low as 
were reserved for the grand occasion on the 
following night, but low enough to put the 
chorus girls in countenance. One pretty 
show girl in particular—she came of a respect- 
able family in Detroit, and had sought New 
York fired with the ambition and romance of 
the stage, had there been promptly engaged by 
Saiman Lohmann, but had done nothing now 
for two years but wear abbreviated dresses— 
was encouraged by Mr. Van Kull by being 
taken down in the enér’acte and introduced to 
thecompany. The combination of her shape- 
ly limbs and Pussy de Witt’s celebrated shoul- 
ders as they stood side by side was most pi- 
quant. The chorus girl appeared the more 
modest of the two. Her one ambition was to 
get a speaking part and be allowed to resume 
her skirts, she said. But the play, as a play, 
dragged, and all were glad when it was bed- 
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time. It was far too cold to go on deck, and 
everybody went to their respective staterooms. 

The next night, however, it was different. 
Then the play was given on a stage at the end 
of the great ballroom; the elevated platform, 
the orchestra, separated the players from the 
greater folk; they were more in their element, 
while the brilliancy of the lights, the white 
and gold and crimson damask of the room, 
set off more effectively the really wonderful 
dresses. This time no chorus girl was al- 
lowed to mingle with the company; it seems 
that the night before had caused a jealousy 
behind the curtain almost amounting to a 
strike; moreover, it had come to Mrs. de Witt’s 
ears that some of the young unmarried girls 
had objected. Mrs. de Witt was openly in 
charge of all the arrangements, frankly act- 
ing as Markoff’s hostess; but it was hardly 
believed that she meant tomarry him. There 
were a few young girls asked, and it was com- 
monly understood that Markoff meant to take 
his pick of these. 

The probable composition of the party had 
been a subject of enthralling interest to the 
guests, among them Dorothy. Bets were 
made as to whether Markoff would persuade 
Mrs. Gower, Mrs. Rastacq, Pete Gansevoort. 
It was well understood to be Markoff’s bold 
bid for entrance among the very holy of holies; 
he had a puissant champion in Pussy de Witt; 
on the other hand Mrs. Rastacq had never 
recognized him, and Pete Gansevoort was 
supposed to have blackballed him for the 
*‘Miilionaires’ Club.” Then he could hardly 
avoid asking Mrs. Malgam, for she, first of 
all New York, had allowed him to enter her 
house; but she never went anywhere now 
without Jimmy de Witt, and Markoff, of 
course, could not ask him to meet his wife, 
so there was a difficulty. Then he had him- 
self thought Gansevoort and Dorothy rather 
an impossible combination, and there was 
another; and he wanted Dorothy. But at 
this Pussy only laughed aloud. It added 
spice, she said; moreover, it would be fun 
to see how Peter the Great would behave. 

And then Pussy de Witt good-naturedly 
told Dorothy that Gansevoort was coming. 
“You know, my dear, Markoff must have 
him; after all he stands at the head. Besides, 
any girl will go to a house where he is, and 
Markoff must have a few unmarried girls— 
really nice girls, I mean. The girl Ganse- 
voort selects will be the admitted queen of 
American society—at least among the younger 
set—and perhaps our little Jew may catch her 
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‘runner up’ on the rebound!” Pussy de 
Witt did not pretend to have any illusions 
about Markoff; she was simply, as she would 
have said, “out for a good time”; and Dorothy 
had replied that she had not the least ob- 
jection to meeting Mr. Gansevoort. (In- 
deed, it was long since she had openly ad- 
mitted to herself her regret. At that time she 
had not realized his grandeur. Austin had, 
in a way, taken advantage of her youth.) 

But the bettors were all astounded at the 
party as ultimately made up. To begin with, 
Mrs. Gower declined, intimating that it 
bored her to go to other people’s houses. 
But both Pete Gansevoort and Mamie Ras- 
tacq accepted. Altogether the company was 
of the very best (Pussy told Dorothy); there 
were absolutely no poky, dingy people; every- 
one knew that a man like Markoff would have 
to be very particular whom he asked, and was 
anxious to come accordingly. No party is so 
smart as that given by an outsider. Dorothy 
had been rather nettled at Mrs. de Witt’s 
assured confidence in her own acceptance. 
After all, she was but an attorney’s wife. It 
did not make things better that she was still 
the prettiest woman there. Van Kull told her 
so, and, moreover, that even Gansevoort had 
said so, in the smoking room; Dorothy blushed 
with pleasure. But it was not a position, to 
be asked because she was pretty; Gansevoort’s 
wife could afford to be plain! 

Her position had been good; she had been 
received among them; but she had never taken 
part as one of the inner score before. Really, 
these were all people that would go to Ganse- 
voort’s own house, except Markoff himself, 
perhaps, and Mrs. Malgam and themselves. 
Dorothy was intoxicated by the experience, 
and by its luxury. 

For Markoff’s palace was really the most 
perfect thing of its kind in America. Not 
too large, with every modern fancy and con- 
venience, its fittings and tapestries, ceilings 
and bibelots, were of the best that the eight- 
eenth century could do. The dinner, of 
twenty-four, had been splendid; the daring 
little operetta (the prima donna sang in 
French) an amusing respite; but the real 
night began after the ballroom was deserted, 
the band had gone, the singers and chorus 
girls packed in their special train to New 
York. 

Out of Markoff’s private library—which 
was furnished with a “ticker” giving the latest 
quotations and sporting news, a private wire 
to New York, a pretty stenographer, and 
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telegraph blanks—came the card room. If 
unfortunate at bridge you could go into the 
next room and recoup on stocks. Bridge 
was a new game then; but Dorothy had spent 
some weeks of preparation in earnest study. 
No play was allowed except for money; but 
the pretty stenographer, their host informed 
them, was a banker and would cash their 
checks. And Dorothy actually found her- 
self at the table with Pete Gansevoort and 
Tony Duval, of the Jockey Club. 

She had not maneuvered against this meet- 
ing. Yet it was no case, she felt, for maidenly 
reserve. She owed him—more than an 
apology. She had seized every occasion to 
edge toward his chair. Whenever Ganse- 
voort looked up, he found her soft eyes fixed 
onhis. Their expression was tragic, pathetic; 
she never ventured on a smile yet. But it 
was absolutely necessary to her life that all 
the Gansevoorts should be placated. She 
had got into the inner circle at last—where 
she realized their power. 

Austin, on the other hand, avoided Mamie 
Rastacq. It was incredible to him that she 
had been at Ravenel—and the horror of that 
night at Lenox, years before, came back to 
him—a horror long forgotten; for he had, as 
it were, been shriven since. But only he 
knew that. And if she were to talk of him, 
to speak of him, as she must have thought 
him then—— 

But again he misconceived poor Mamie. 
She met him frankly on the marble terrace, 
the afternoon of their arrival, and put out her 
hand. ‘“Haven’t I been Christianlike?”— 
and when Austin, puzzled, looked at her: 
“Why, any woman can forgive the first kiss 
taken, but it takes a Christian to forgive the 
second, that was not taken!”” There was not 
the faintest shadow in her laughing eyes. 
Nor yet was her laugh one of flirtation. 
“Come, if you like, we were both very wicked, 
only I warned you, I did it for fun.” 

Austin demurred. 

“Oh, yes, I did it! I’d tell anyone I did it. 
You were not to blame. But now, I’ve come 
to bea friend. You know, I’m giving up this 
sort of thing. I’ve come only on your account. 
Well, your wife’s, then.” Her tone, still su- 
perficially light, had quite changed in man- 
ner. Austin still said nothing. 

“You know, I’ve been her friend—perhaps 
her best friend in New York—except the 
Major.” 

“You know dear old Brandon, then?” 

“‘Gervaise and I are old friends—he was a 
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pal of—of Lionel Derwent’s when I was a 
little girl. And you and Dorothy are nearer 
than children to him.” 

“T know,” said Austin sadly. 

“Do you play bridge? You must play 
to-night.” 


The play began, after supper and some 
dancing, about three in the morning. At the 
table with Austin were Mamie and Mrs. 
Malgam, and Markoff himself. Sometimes 
Arthur Holyoke would come in, as a fifth 
hand; Baby Malgam was trying to make him 
jealous of Markoff. The odd man usually 
went out and smoked a cigar; cigarettes only 
were allowed in the room. But the odor of 
stale cigarettes, even in ladies’ lips, is more 
sickening than that of cigar smoke; and Austin 
thought it blended horribly with the odor of 
great masses of roses that stood, in huge china 
vases, on every window sill. At five the 
men began to drink whisky and soda instead 
of champagne, and a few of the ladies to sip 
the latter. He rose, once and again, to go, 
but Mrs. Rastacq would never let him. 
“Stay, stay; you are no quitter on. 

Poor Austin was éceuré—positively heart- 
sick with it all. His wife was at the next 
table, a gleam in her eyes that even he had 
never seen; he saw her light a cigarette, and 
twice she came and asked him for money. 
She was at Petrus Gansevoort’s table, and 
what—what now—could he do? Mrs. Mal- 
gam, his own vis-a-vis, lighted one cigarette 
with another and studied the score intently; 
she would allow no one to keep it but herself. 
Early in the morning Austin even thought 
her affected by the champagne she had 
taken. 

The scene, to him, was a horrible one. 
The bare, underlying nature of these women 
seemed exposed; only Mamie Rastacq (who 
nevertheless would not go) looked still like a 
lady and bore herself as if above it all. In- 
deed, they had a word about it together. 
“We are mostly common stuff—it is the time 
to see what a woman really is. The veneer 
of refinement doesn’t wear—through the 
night. The cynics know it—look at Kill Van 
Kull. Look at that young girl, reaching out. 
After all, her complexion can stand it.” It 
was true, but there were dark rings under her 
eyes. The girl was studying the score. 
Mamie went on: 

“Tt makes one feel that there’s no difference 
between us and the chorus girls or washer- 
women. You men stand it better—but you 
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are trained to be gentlemen, even in your 
vices. Look, is that the dawn?” 

It certainly was, and footmen were called to 
shut it out. A dozen of them came in and 
did their work deftly, respectfully, looking 
carefully away from the gentlemen and ladies. 
Two or three of the former were plainly 
drunk. Baby Malgam was in real distress; 
beads of perspiration were on her forehead; 
she had lost a thousand dollars; the blood 
had retreated from her fair skin and left 
two patches of rouge exposed; her gown 
slipped on one shoulder as she dealt the 
cards; she did not readjust it until the deal 
was over. 

Suddenly the folding doors were thrown 
open, and there came in a flood of winter 
sunshine from the snow beyond the terraces. 
The women fled with shrieks. “It is eight 
o’clock,” said Mrs. de Witt, ‘“‘and time to go 
to bed.” The men laughed and remained 
to calculate the scores. Austin followed his 
wife to her room. His own was at the other 
end of the building—men together, women 
together—on every door was a little card. 

“Dorothy, I can’t stand this; I’m going 
away,” said Austin. 

Dorothy compressed her lips to a pale line. 
“Oh, why did you ever marry me?” She 
spoke only petulantly. ‘‘Why don’t you get 
a divorce?” She threw herself down on the 
bed without undressing, careless, apparently, 
even of crushing her delicate dress. He made a 
motion to kneel at her side; she rang the elec- 
tric bell by the bed, and he checked himself. 

“You do not know what you are saying—” 
He spoke in stifled tones. 

“T know very well—if you don’t like me or 
my friends you have only to go away. Here 
comes the maid. Unlace me, Mélanie—” 
The last words were spoken to the servant, 
but in quite the same indifferent tone. But 
Austin saw that red spots had now come in 
her cheeks, making less visible the dark rings 
under the eyes; as he looked, she buried her 
face in the pillow, either to avoid him or to 
help Mélanie, who now, imperturbably, began 
cutting the lacing at the back of her gown. 
“‘Oh, go away!” she said again. 

Austin turned without another word and 
left her. 


XLIX 


BELATED members of the house party were 
still coming up the stairs as he came down the 
corridor, although the sun was now streaming 
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broadly through all the windows. The young 
girls were the last to come up, and with them, 
of course, their titular chaperon, Mamie 
Rastacq. “They say there is snow enough 
for sleighing,” he heard one of them say. 
“He can’t have expected it 

‘There are sleighs in the stable, I know,” 
said Killian Van Kull. ‘Won’t you come? 
Come now—just before breakfast.” But 
Mamie was driving her brood along like a hen 
her chickens. 

“In a ball dress, indeed? Trot along, 
girls—it’s nearly church time. Good night, 
Mr. Van Kull.” The young girl who had 
spoken of the snow now cast a glance over her 
shoulder, which Van Kull’s practised eye was 
waiting to receive: then he retreated toward 
the billiard room. There was a noise of 
closing doors and skurrying maids. As if 
at a signal the footmen had all disappeared; 
not a male thing was visible; a score of dainty- 
ribboned abigails, looking as if fresh from 
sleep, were cleaning, dusting, carrying away 
the evidences of the night’s pleasure. The 


other men did not seem to have taken pains 
to escort their wives upstairs, and Austin, left 
alone in the ladies’ wing, was yet detained 
a moment by Mamie as he passed hur- 


riedly by. 

“‘What’s the matter, Mr. Pinckney? Was 
the bridge too much for you—or aren’t you a 
good loser? You look—well, worse than any 
of us, Baby always barred——” 

He made some murmur of dissent; she stood 
with her hand on the door knob of her room, 
looking at him intently, not roguishly; she 
spoke as one of two between whom all non- 
sense had disappeared. 

‘Meet me on the terrace at church time— 
perhaps you'll take me there 44 

“Tam not going to church,” said Austin. 
“Tam going back to New York.” 

“Then you must certainly see me first. I 
have something to say to you. Order a 
sleigh and take me sleighing. I'll meet you 
in half an hour. Anyhow, you know, there’s 
no train back to-day. I'll run and tell Doro- 
thy we are going.” 

Austin was not in a position to refuse such 
an invitation from Mrs. Rastacq. Nor, on 
the whole, was there anyone he would rather 
see. Somehow he felt that Mamie was the 
best physician for his case; and of her kind- 
liness he was now assured. He therefore 
promised to meet her as soon as he could and 
hurried to his room, where he plunged at once 
into the coldest bath the man could draw, 
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then called for coffee and ordered his sleigh. 
Quick as he was, he found Mamie, fresh and 
rosy and swathed in snugly fitting furs, walk- 
ing on the terrace waiting for him. 

‘And now,” said she, “‘what’s the matter? 
I’ll be a mother confessor—better still, a 
sister to you. You know, I was in love with 
you once. Perhaps I would be still—only 
since then I’ve experienced 2 

“Religion, perhaps? Or found me out?” 
The man spoke bitterly. 

“No, not religion. And I’ve found— 
But you must talk of yourself. And you can 
tell me all the truth. They say, the greatest 
happiness of being with the woman that you 
love is that you can speak all the truth to her. 
And why not, then, with the woman who 
loves you?” 

But Austin did not hear the challenge. 
Her other words had struck him like a shot. 
It was true—and he had been longing, long- 
ing for speech with Mary Ravenel, to-day, 
this day, for just that reason: to her, alone, 
could he show the truth. 

Mamie seemed wondrously amused. “‘ How 
many men would I dare say that to? Get in. 
No, when I said I had experienced—a change 
of heart— But, get in then! Are you all 
here?” 

“Get in,” meant the sleigh—a scarlet new 
cutter, behind a horse two men were holding. 
Austin got in and gathered up the reins, and 
Mrs. Rastacq had to arrange herself in the 
furs. Then she said, “Did you ever meet 
Mary Ravenel?” 

The horse bounded furiously off, the groom 
wondering at the unnecessary cut of the whip. 
But Austin, now, at least, was all there. He 
sat very tight and fixed his eyes upon the 
horse’s ears. ‘‘Oh, yes,” he said, “I know 
her.” 

“T have been staying with her this summer. 
We worked together all last winter. I wish 
Dorothy could see more of her.” 

“T know her very slightly,” said Austin. 
He had a letter from Miss Ravenel in his 
pocket. 

“Tt was really on Dorothy’s account you 
spoke as you did, last night—this morning 
at my room, I mean—was it not?” 

“T can’t abide the place—I can’t endure the 
life. Dorothy may stay, if she wishes—I 
won't.” 

“When I wanted to add to the evil of the 
world, I thought the world was all evil,” 
said Mrs. Rastacq simply. “It is better to 
find the good in it. After all, do you never 
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work in places that are worse than this? 
Your work lies here just now.” 

Austin fingered at the letter in his breast. 
It told him of the suffering at Laurel Run. 
Then he thought of Nauchester; of the world 
of labor in New York; of those—already so 
far off!—bright free days in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. “I see no worse place than this. I 
may have seen worse people. But even they 
were trying—might be made to try—to be 
better.” 

“T am trying to be better,” Mamie simply 
answered. ‘And Dorothy might be made to 
try——” 

“And Markoff? Gansevoort? Van Kull?” 

“T give you our host. As for poor old 
Kill, we don’t want him any better—for the 
same reason the reformer made an exception 
of hell: ‘it would spoil the place.’ But do 
you think you had better leave Dorothy alone 
with Gansevoort?” 

“My wife has placed herself in an impossi- 
ble situation coming under the same roof with 
Gansevoort,” the man icily replied. There 
was a set to his teeth that even Mamie had 
learned to know; it was only Dorothy who 
could seem unconscious of it. But (the Major 
would have explained it) she had seen Austin 
swayed by his desire of her—and that is a 
mastery a woman never forgets she has had. 
“There is a night boat, and I must be in 
New York to-morrow,” Austin concluded. 

“T shall have Markoff ask Major Brandon 
in your place. And Mr. Pinckney—don’t de- 
cide too hastily—women often need protection 
against themselves. Remember, you men had 
your liberty since society began—it’s new to 
us— I only came on her account. Your 
way should be her way——” 

“You talk like the Major himself,” laughed 
Austin. “If my wife is too silly not to walk 
in the tents of Kedar, I am too proud to make 
her walk in leash. She says she wants a 
divorce. Well, she can get one, in Rhode 
Island, for desertion. Will a Monday to 
Saturday do? Or must it run over Sunday? 
You know, we are not strong on divorce in 
South Carolina. I’ve seen a great lady from 
New York invited to leave a Charleston ball, 
with her new husband. Anyhow, I go to- 
night.” 

Very gently Mamie answered. They had 
a long drive, and he found her curiously 
changed. What wonder was it—the poor 
man bitterly thought—what wonder was it 
that was wrought by the soul of this young 
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girl on all she met? What radiance of hers 
so transmuted into light all souls with whom 
she came in contact? Here with this woman 
—this worldly, spoiled woman—with all the 
women in her classes, in the factory—with 
them it could not be her face. Yet with him 
—ah, God, that he might see her face again! 
It was nearing a year since he had seen it last. 
Strange, that he could not take her face with 
him wherever he went! Her soul was in his, 
but her face was dim already in his memory. 
And he had her letter in his pocket. Should 
he go? The sleigh was dashing furiously 
through a now unbroken road. 

“Must you go?” Austin came back with 
a start. Go, whither? Oh, New York! 
He did not know how long he had been dream- 
ing. They say, one can dream a lifetime on 
the edge of awakening. One cannot live a 
life on the edge of dreaming 

“T want to go. I only came to give my 
wife countenance—I would not have her 
seem alone under that man’s roof. But, 
Mrs. Rastacq, you are very kind—she will 
listen to you xh 

“T’ll look after her,” said Mamie promptly. 
“Tt is only till Friday. Petrus Gansevoort is 
a stupid man; he will not dare es 


Austin hardly saw his wife again before he 


left. They were far separated at luncheon; 
he did not seek her in the afternoon; on the 
whole, after her words, he did not choose to 
explain that he was going. He said a word 
of business in New York to Markoff; and of 
course that gentleman recognized this excuse, 
though, for the moment, his own business 
lay here. 

Incidentally, he meant to flirt with Austin’s 
wife. The girls were slow in coming. It 
was true, hitherto, she had her eyes only for 
Gansevoort. But he was evidently dazzled 
by them. 

Markoff had counted on her coming, as his 
guest, this woman whom he once had kissed 
—to make her helpless in his hands. But, 
after all, this would do almost as well. To 
such as Markoff, not to spurn is to consent. 
Vanity and revenge were more to Markoff 
than any woman. He had never forgotten 
the personal repulsion she had let him see, 
in Cambridge, five years back. The road of 
her humiliation did not matter. And he 
must not compromise himself, if he meant to 
marry one of these young girls. Let Ganse- 
voort get her. ‘ 


(To be continued.) 
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OR a Southern mountaineer, 
) Gabe, the second of the 

Dryce boys, had been a 
4% notable wanderer. At 
) twenty-five he had _ left 


* look after the seventy acres 
of corn and hog farm; and for the next twelve 
years he had drifted about from one job to 
another through much of Kentucky, West 
Virginia, and the valley of the Tennessee. 

Yet when he came back he was still very 
much the mountaineer, heavy-footed, slow- 
thinking, clog-tongued. He made no parade 
of himself as a Ulysses, and whatever of the 
character had at first attached itself to him 
soon fell away again. He had brought back 
a little money, too. And when, within the 
first year, he married the eldest of the 
McLaggan girls, took the place next to the old 
man’s, planted his corn hills and settled down, 
he had wholly repatriated himself. He was 
tranquilly happy at home; and moreover, he 
was of the growing sobriety of middle age. 
But he still intermittently followed the 
checker-matches, and discussed the ap- 
proaching elections at the Bend store. On 
occasion, too, he weakly resumed old habits 
and went off with his younger brothers to 
the chicken fightings in the neighboring 
bottoms. 

Of these last there had been two furious 
mains between his cousin Jefferson Dryce’s 
birds, and Calhoun Hazard’s. At the third 
some one did a crazy thing. In the white 
heat of the battle, and before the first cock 
had “hacked,” a demijohn of ‘“‘bummins”— 
which is ‘‘ Ridge talk” for illicit whisky—was 
rolled out and opened. The stuff had 
probably been run off not twelve hours be- 
fore, and at the best it is a mental vitriol. 


Blows were struck inside of fifteen minutes. 
In the Southern mountains the custom of 
carrying arms is still almost universal, and 
when he fights with whisky in him, the 
mountaineer seems to know no middle course. 
He aims to kill with an instinct as savagely 
direct as that which sends a wild cat straight 
atthe throat. In another minute Hazard had 
it through the brain. And next morning 
Gabe Dryce and his empty Colt were in the 
county jail. 

Now a “killing” in the hill districts is un- 
happily no great rarity, and capital punish- 
ment is almost unknown. But death is death, 
and throughout his first hours in the cell the 
prisoner sat in a stupor. Then to everyone 
who approached him he began to explain, 
with a feverish monotony of repetition, just 
why he could not have intended to do the 
deed. 

“T don’t want no man to think I’m denyin’ 
it,’ he kept saying. ‘“‘When Hickson, out- 
side there, says last night: ‘ Dryce, is this here 
story true?’ ‘Yes, sheriff,’ I says, ‘it’s a 
true thing, I guess, but it’s one of them true 
things that seem like they were lies straight 
out of Hell-mouth!’ For don’t everyone 
know that me and Cal was cronies when we 
was little gaffers? Didn’t I, many’s the time, 
cut and run away so as to get sleepin’ out with 
him in his cornloft? And didn’t we use to 
shoot boomers* together over the whole 
Ridge? And we kep’ on cronies right up till 
I left for Kaintuck’. Does that look like I’d 
be aimin’ for to kill him? I want to ask you, 
now, does it? And that’s what makes this 
here so mighty hard.” 

On toward midday his wife got into town. 
With the kindly slackness of discipline of the 
Southern back-county jailer, she was ad- 

* Red squirrels. 
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mitted to him without question. They cried 
together for an hour like two children. Then 
she left him, promising to see him as often as 
the store-wagon came out. . . . He had the 
jailer bring him in a Bible, and he began 
laboriously to spell it out, word and chapter, 
over a stubbed and broken finger nail. The 
thing lay very heavy upon him. 

Two days later came the funeral. And, 
this time with a laxness which was unpardon- 
able folly, in their turn the old mother and the 
three remaining Hazard boys—perhaps be- 
cause their position for that day gave them a 
kind of privilege—were admitted to the prison 
corridor. The lean old woman, her face of a 
haggish pallor in her new mourning black, 
clutched the grating with both hands, and set 
her eyes horribly upon the prisoner. It was 
an attitude almost ferine, and Dryce seemed 
to feel it as such. 

“My Geordy!” he whispered, “‘don’t let her 
come anigh me!” And he cowered back to the 
end of his cot bed. 

“It’s well for you that you don’t try to 
face her,” swore Clay Hazard, and the two 
younger ones fell to cursing with him. - 

It was as if the broad crape bands sewed 
about their several sleeves stood for some 
But the prisoner did 


confederacy of hate. 
not see that, and he hardly heard what they 
said. He seemed able to think only of the 
past, when they were all youngsters together; 
and he felt it beyond measure cruel that he 
could not join them in their mourning for Cal. 


II 


THE sheriff himself had been out of town at 
a caucus that day. He was new in the place, 
as indeed he was a new type in that rugged 
and remote corner of the state. He was a 
party hustler who had earned his “‘sit” in the 
last campaign, and he intended to earn a 
better in the one he was now in the thick 
of. In the handling of men he was said to be 
a crack-a-jack and about as smooth as they 
make them. His geniality had gained him 
the nickname of “Smiling” Hickson. 

He returned next morning. From his cell 
Dryce could hear him talking to the jailer. 
His voice was almost caressing, but at every 
pause the jailer was making new and more 
abject apologies. * When Hickson had finally 
dismissed him, he visited his prisoner. 

“T’m mortal sorry, Gabe, to hear about that 
business yesterday,” he said. “It was some- 
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thing they had no call whatever to put you 
through.” 

“T wanted them to have a chance to have 
their say out again’ me,” said Dryce heavily. 
“Tf the boys had been let in on me, I’d ’a’ 
taken all they could ’a’ giv’, and welcome.” 

Hickson looked at him with narrowed eyes 
and laughed in silence. ‘‘ Well, you’re not the 
first lad that’s felt that way, I guess. But it’s 
only just and fair to tell you that you’re taking 
this thing maybe a good deal harder than you 
need to. If it had been you put out, instead of 
that Hazard chap, your folks would never a 
doubt have felt exactly the same way about 
itashisdo. But that wouldn’t have made the 
thing come any the less from pure, accidental 
chance, the same you lads run every time you 
get to tippin’ the bottle.” 

“T don’t know about that. I don’t know 
as I see it that way yit, anyhow,” said Gabe, 
not lifting his head. 

“Well, you will. And give the Hazards a 
few weeks to get over their first feelings, and 
you'll find they’ll see it that way too.” He 
slapped his prisoner’s shoulder and left him. 

In the month which followed he was Gabe’s 
most frequent visitor. It was drawing on 
toward election time, but somehow he made 
leisure for it. Before the end of the first week 
he had told Gabe that he was the sort he had 
always liked; and in many ways he began to 
act toward him with an almost hail-fellow 
joviality. In time he was talking of the fatal 
chicken fight rather chaffingly than other- 
wise. He was always talking politics, too, 
lamenting—though with complete good nature 
—over the hopeless complexion of the entire 
Ridge. 

“But I’m beginning to resign my mind to it 
that you geezers up there will be the same old 
hard-shells for all time to come,” he would say ; 
“do you think there’s anything short of Gab- 
riel’s trump that could change you yourself?” 

For the most part Gabe sat log-like, hardly 
hearing him. At the end of the first month 
or more his wife had been able to confirm 
what Hickson had said about the Hazards. 
They were gradually showing themselves less 
and less bitter. Clay had been heard to 
declare at the store that “when a man went 
ahead and paid his score to the law, it 
wouldn’t be justice, no matter how people felt, 
to ask him to settle with anybody else.” 
Gabe heard that with a long-breathing depth 
of gratitude, and thereafter he tried in- 
stinctively to think of the future. But already 
the confinement had begun to be to his whole 
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brain and senses like an ether sponge held to 
his nostrils. Under its stifling oppression it 
seemed impossible for his mind to dwell upon 
anything else. There were times at night 
when, half in a nightmare, he stood on his cot, 
and reaching up to the bars of his window, 
twisted and wrenched at them as if he were in 
the first stages of madness. 

Therefore when Hickson talked politics to 
him, at best he only puzzled over the thing 
dully; and for the most part he gave little more 
heed to what was said than he did to the 
processions which now, almost nightly, went 
shouting by his outward wall. That was on 
toward the middle of October and within 
three weeks of election day. Meanwhile there 
had somehow found its way back up the river 
a vague, indeterminate, ugly rumor that Gabe 
would never have to come up for trial. 

And it was a rumor which had to wait only 
another week to have something on which to 
base itself. 

On the afternoon of Tuesday, Gabe’s wife 
and the jailer were coming down the corridor 
from his cell, when the sheriff showed himself 
in the main hall. He was whispering and 
laughing with two strangers, who, by their 
clothes, were from the city. At the sight of 


them the jailer immediately slipped away. 
And the two in their turn, as the young 
woman neared them, moved on up the hall and 
entered the office. 

Hickson for his part came to meet her with 


a smile like the noontide sun. ‘Well, Mrs. 
Dryce, we got another of those days you read 
about.” 

She stopped awkwardly. “Yes, sir.” 

“And Gabe—you found him all right?” 

“Yes, sir. But it’s—it’s terrible hard on 
him, bein’ kep’ in here.” 

“Yes,” said Hickson, “yes, I know. 
That’s a thing I’ve been thinking about, 
myself.” 

‘And on days like this - 

“Yes—now that it’s coming on coon and 
turkey weather— Oh, I’ve got mountaineer 
enough in me to understand how that is!” 

“Ef he could only git out fer a week or 
two 5 

He was now looking at hei more beamingly 
than ever, and suddenly he dropped his voice. 
“Well, now, Mrs. Dryce, is there any real 
good reason why we shouldn’t fix it up to let 
the boy out for a breathing while?” 

“‘How—what do you-all mean?” Her lips 
could not draw together. Her eyes were 
aglitter. 
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“Just exactly what I say. And we might 
do it for more than one good reason, too.” 

“Tm afeard he’ll sicken to death ef he stays 
in there,” she faltered. 

“Yes, and not only that. I’m thinking of 
myself just as much asI am of Gabe. Mrs. 
Dryce, I guess you’ve heard it said that I’m 
such a dyed-in-the-blood party man that I 
wouldn’t help one of your wrong-headed 
Ridgers if he was drowning in quicksand, 
haven’t you?” 

She picked at her dress and made no answer. 

“Heh?” He laughed outright. ‘‘Honor 
up, now, Mrs. Dryce?” 

“You hear all kinds of fool talk.” 

“Good for you! Now I want to tell you 
that for long enough I’ve felt that there’s 
nothing I’d like better than the chance to give 
the Ridge a proof that it is fool talk. Well, 
here’s Gabe that couldn’t find a Dryce, or a 
four-times-removed kin of the Dryces that’s 
ever voted the right way in forty years. Now 
I wonder how they’d take it if I was to up and 
do for Gabe—and without asking for any 
tit-for-tats either—what I wouldn’t do for our 
boss orator?” 

She did not know what to reply. 

“Oh,” he went on hastily, “I know how 
some—the Hazards and their friends—would 
likely take it, but you can’t hope to please 
everybody. What I want to hear next time 
you come to town is how Gabe’s own kin 
seemed like they’d appreciate it.” 

She stood a moment, not able to meet his 
eyes, even as his had steadily eluded hers. 
“How would you-all mean,” she said at last, 
“to let him out and send some one along to 
keep a watch over him?” 

“Sho, no, Mrs. Dryce. We’d put him on 
his honor! But of course when you’re talkin’ 
about that—” he tried to turn it off with the 
frankness of a laugh—‘‘I have heard say that 
putting one of your Ridge men on his honor’s 
a good deal the same as putting him on a 
horse.” 

She made a motion to turn back to the 
corridor again. 

“Oh, no—better say nothing to Gabe about 
it till we are sure we can manage it. But 
maybe when next you come down to see him 
you won’t need to go back alone.” 

“You-all’s mighty good,” she said, starting 
blindly for the main door. 

He watched the jailer come and let her out. 
Then he joined his friends in the office. 

“So you thought I’d advised wrong about 
not sending any stumpers up the River? Well, 
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you just watch me split the whole Ridge vote 
right in two—“‘rive it clean and clear,’ as they 
say up there, and no outside noise about it 
either, or I don’t know the timber.” He took 


hold of them and dug his fingers benignly 
into their biceps. “Oh, you go ’way back and 
sit down in the infant class, and maybe you'll 
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brothers rode up to old man Dryce’s. They 
did not dismount, but walked their horses up 
and down outside the gate until Henry and 
the old man came out to them. 

“‘We-all have heerd that you’ve got Hick- 
son to let Gabe go free,” said Clay. 

The father of the prisoner looked up at 


“*T don’t know as I see it that way yit, anyhow,’ said Gabe.” 


learn there that politics is just a matter of 
pressing the right button!” 


Ill 


GaABE’s wife went back as she had come, 
with Jackson Hall in the store-wagon. And 
before they had reached the Forks there 
was not a word of Hickson’s that she had 
not repeated to him over and over again. 
From the store she had still another mile 
and a half to tramp before she was back 
on the Dryce acres. And before she had 
reached home with her message, “Hamp” 
Hazard had heard the whole thing from 
Hall. 

An hour after nightfall his two elder 


him, his jaw working tremulously. He had a 
pitiable need of some soft answer, but could 
think of none. 

“We hain’t got Hickson to do nothin’,”’ 
said Henry. 

“Ts it true that he’s goin’ to let Gabe go 
free?” asked the other Hazard boy; “that’s 
what we-all want to know.” 

“Why, Lordy, now, Wils,” cried the old 
man, finding his voice at last; “you ain’t no 
call to come to we-uns like this! We ain’t 
meanin’ to wrong you no ways.” 

“We-all have stayed by the law. Are 
you-all goin’ to do that too? Or is Gabe 
goin’ to be let out before he’s tried?” 

“Why, maybe fer a day or two—on’y fer a 
day or two. And whatever Hickson does, 
it’ll shore be right an’ legal.” 
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“Right an’ legal! You-all know if it’ll 
be right an’ legal!” 

The younger Dryces had all streamed out, 
and the mother had tried to follow them. 
But she sank weakly down upon the beegum 
at the door. ‘“‘Don’t give in to them, boys,” 
she said thickly; “if it was Gabe, he’d stand 
up for you.” 

“We ain’t a-goin’ to give in to them, we 
ain’t,” swore young George. 

The father rounded upon him in a fury, 
but not before the rest had taken it up. 

The two Hazards headed their horses out 
for the road again. ‘Oh, that’s all right!” 
shouted Clay, ‘‘you don’t need to say no 
more! But we'll just tell you this now—it’ll 
take more than Hickson and all the Dryces 
on the river to pass Gabe back to the Ridge! 
We'll just tell you that—” and he swore 
sharply like the crack of a rifle. 

As they spurred ragingly down the mountain 
the first big drops of what was to be the 
heaviest of the fall rains began to spatter 
about them. It was a downpour that, though 
over before midnight, was to close the River 
Road, as if in the time of the spring floods, 
and keep it closed for the next two days. But 
what it could not do was to wet out the 
powder train which had that bright autumn 
afternoon been set devilishly a-running. 

On Wednesday night the Bend store was 
crowded, and there was hardly a man there 
but had something of his own to tell, whether 
it was fact or rumor. What, however, was of 
most sinister significance was that neither a 
Dryce nor a Hazard was among the crowd. 

It was known that the old man had gone 
down to his brother Lex’s early in the morn- 
ing. ‘And, if ye ask me,” said the store- 
keeper, ‘‘ Lex’s boys won’t need no primin’ 
to take it up.” 

“Nor the Beaver Creek Dryces—they 
won’t ask for more than their marchin’ orders, 
neither!” 

“‘And they’re a powerful husky bunch up 
there!” 

“Not more than the Newberns are down 
on the River.” 

“And the McTaggans at the Gap; they 
always stand in with ’em.” 

“They’re scrappin’ lads, too—as_ the 
revenue fellers have found out jest a few 
times!” 

“T told ye Hamp Hazard went over the 
sheep trail on my side this forenoon. I'll 
swear now it was the Gap he was hittin’ out 
for!” 
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“Oh, there’s goin’ to be thrillin’ times up 
here, boys, and don’t you forgit that!” 

One might have said that the thing was 
received with gusto. Yet, mark the fact, it 
was a situation wholly new to the Ridge. 
For if it had had its “killings” before, they 
had been of two kinds only. Either they had 
been done in the sudden madness of liquor, 
or in those “troubles” between the revenue 
men and the back-township “‘stillers,” in 
which it was part of the business of both sides 
to run the fatal chance. There had never 
before been an occasion when two “Ridge 
boys,”’ still less two families and their kin, 
had made ready to do the thing deliberately. 

It is doubtful, too, if there was any true 
realization of what was preparing. It has 
been said by almost every novice who has 
witnessed a code-managed duel that even 
when the pistols were raised, it was impossible 
to believe that the business could end with 
the horror of death. The crowd at the store 
followed the getting together of the clan of 
Hazard and the clan of Dryce much as a 
crowd of schoolboys might have followed two 
of their fellows out to a back-lane battle. A 
few of them might possibly have made un- 
certain-hearted protests, had they not known 
that they would never be listened to. In the 
great majority the beast was already frankly 
uppermost. The general note was one ofa 
hard delight, of a chuckling viciousness. Even 
had the flooded River Road not prevented 
it, no one would have let any word of what 
was brewing getout to town. If it got to 
Hickson’s ears, he might find it wiser to keep 
Gabe in, after all. There had come into play 
that evil, all too universal instinct which 
wishes that the exciting, however brutish— 
whether it be a great war or a set-to be- 
tween two youngsters on the street—be al- 
lowed to take its course without outside inter- 
vention. 

By Thursday night it was known that 
Henry Dryce had been buying cartridges, 
though the storekeeper would not admit it. 
The point was known, too, where the trouble 
would most probably begin. Those New- 
berns, Hazard cousins, whose place just back 
of the Forks overlooked the River Road, had 
arranged for their kin to come and put up 
with them for the next few days. Immedi- 
ately across the river to the south was an 
abandoned schoolhouse. That afternoon 
Henry, Bob, and George Dryce had swum 
their horses, and an extra beast, pack-laden, 
through the Ragged Shallows up by the 
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Herold place; and nobody needed to be told 
where they were making for. The excite- 
ment now ran higher than the flooded stream 
had run the day before. 

“And if the river goes down enough to let 
the wagon and Gabe’s wife out to town to- 
morrow, by the Lord there’ll be a lot more 
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malignant evolution had been at work. On 
every side heat began to be shown. 

When they were finally putting out the 
store lanterns and the crowd was moving 
itself outside, some one said that if all the 
Dryce kin came down to back their man the 
Hazards would be outnumbered three to two. 


“* Maybe you-all mean you'll be one of them?’” 


lads follow the Dryces to school over there!” 
declared one of the Herolds. 

Randall Stuart turned on him. ‘Maybe 
you-all mean you’ll be one of them?” 

‘Maybe I mean anything I please!” 

But his chum, “Little Jim” Fullerton, 
managed to shut him up. 

It was evident a dozen times that night, 
though, that in the feelings of those who 
should have been outsiders, an inevitable and 


“You'll find there’ll be a lot of Dryces 
that’ll know better ’n to come down!” called 
back Stuart from the road. 

“And if the Hazards should need more 
friends,” retorted Hilyard Pulmitt savagely, 
“they won’t have to send out their hounds to 
hunt them up!” 

Pulmitt’s nearest neighbor, Johnston 
McKeown, was just ahead of him. He 
wheeled sharply. ‘I don’t know as you need 
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do any more talkin’ that way, Hil. You-all 
know that you been no closer in with Hamp 
Hazard than my old man’s always been with 
old man Dryce.” 

“And the Dryces has got more friends 
maybe than they know of, whenever they 
need them,” said George Berry, siding in 
with him. 

Half a dozen others took it up. 

“‘You-all go down to the Forks, and you'll 
find there’s a lot that’s took the same trail 
ahead of you!” 

“We'll look to see you there!” 

“‘You-all won’t need to look to find us!” 

There was half an hour of loud and ugly 
talking before the two groups at last broke 
apart again and got themselves started for 
home. 

By Friday morning the river had fallen 
enough to let the store-wagon out again, and 
Gabe’s wife went with it. 

On in the afternoon “ Little Jim” Fullerton, 
who had been married only some two months 
before, tried to slip off down through the 
brush behind his cabin. 

But, though he did not know it, his wife’s 
eyes had hardly left him since the beginning 
of the day. She was out after him in a 
breathless bound. 

“Where be you-all a-goin’?” 

“Down the road a piece.” 

“You-all’s goin’ down to the Forks, that’s 
where you’re a-goin.” 

“T reckon I can get to see the happenin’s 
as well as the rest of the boys!” 

“You-all don’t need to have your gun with 
you to see the happenin’s! And you makin’ 
out you hoped it wouldn’t git to shootin’!” 
All the long terrors of the day began to take 
her by the throat. ‘‘You-all’s not goin’ to 

0!” 

But he broke away from her, and shouting 
a futile something behind him, ran on down 
the slope. And too many others followed 
the same road before the day was over. To 
do that it had taken something less than sixty 
hours. 


IV 


But that day Jackson Hall and the store- 
wagon returned alone. Gabe’s wife did not 
get back until the mail cart came up the River 
Road on Saturday at sunset. And by night- 
fall the Ridge knew that Gabe had had his 
chance to leave the jail, and had refused. It 
had gone far and wide, too, that he wanted to 
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see his brother Henry, Clay Hazard, and the 
Piny Cove preacher. 

“He won’t come out?” cried the prisoner’s 
mother to the younger woman. “Why won’t 
he come out? I suppose you-all started by 
blabbin’ to him all this Hazard talk ye’ve 
heerd?” 

“T blabbed nothin’ to him, and there’s 
nobody in town that knows anything—Hick- 
son nor nobody else! I ain’t tellin’ what 
we-all does up here, no more than Jackson 
Hall nor the mail man is! And I wa’n’t 
goin’ to tell Gabe—not till I’d got him clean 
outside, and we could lay out what to do. 
And he don’t know nary the first word of it 
yit!” 

“ EfI’d gonedown there, he’d ’a’ come out!” 

“T tell ye,” the young woman sobbed, 
becoming hysterical, “I tell ye there ain’t 
nobody can bring him out! He was stronger 
in it this mornin’ than he was yisterday! 
He wouldn’t give me no reasons neither. All 
he said was that he wanted to see Henry, and 
Clay Hazard, and the minister, and he 
wanted them to come down there togither.” 


It was dusk when they got to the jail. 
Throughout the preceding night Dryce had 
sat on the side of his cot almost motionless. 
He had eaten little during the day, and when 
the jailer brought in the visitors, he found the 
prisoner’s supper wholly untouched. He 
took it away again, and with a kind of apology 
to the minister, backed out of the cell and 
with full trust left the four together. 

“T want you-all to listen to me,’ Gabe 
began; “I got a lot to say, and I want to say 
it so you-all ‘ll get hold of it right. I want 
you won’t break in on me, but let me finish it 
out in my own way. 

“This last year you been hearin’ con- 
siderable about a new feud that’s got up over 
in Kaintuck’. Well, I can’t say as I know 
much about that one; but it’s jest so happened 
in the twelve year I been away from the 
Ridge, knockin’ about, that I been between 
the lines of three other feuds in Kaintuck’ 
and the States neighborin’ on it, and the 
three bloodiest feuds that have ever got up, 
too. I carried a surveyor’s rods through the 
kentry of the one that was fought along the 
West Virginia border, an’ I got to know pretty 
nigh everybody concerned in it. Three year 
after that I was measurin’ for a timber buyer, 
and that job took me over every cleared 
bottom and into near every cabin of those 
‘middle creeks’ you’ve heard so much about. 





“*T reckon I can get to see the happenin’s. 


And then later, only two year ago, by chance 
I was for a month down among what’s left of 
them chaps that’s been shootin’ each other to 
pieces over by the Mississipp’. 

“Well, from the inside of all three of them 
feuds, and from everybody outside that 


knowed too, I heard one and the same thing 
about how they got their start and what’s kep’ 


them a-goin’. And, when I get on to it, I’m 
goin’ to tell ye what that is. Jest now I want 
to tell ye what kind of fellers them lads are— 
them that you hear of lay-wayin’ each other in 
the dark, and knockin’ children’s brains out 
with the pistol-butt, and burnin’ whole 
families in their cabins. Well, they’re fellers 
for all the world like we-all here—like me an’ 
you, Hen, and you Clay Hazard, an’ like your 
brother I killed—Lord help me for it! 
They’re simple fellers; a good many of them 
would be the better for a little book-learnin’. 
They’re fond of fightin’ chickens, and arguin’ 
on the Scripters; and maybe they take more 
bummins than’s good for them, drinkin’ it like 
we-all do, too soon out of the worm. And 
they pack their guns with them a heap where 
they might better leave them at home. But 
they’re good men, and they want to do what’s 
right by their neighbors; and of all the folks 
I’ve ever lived among and got to know, none 
loved jestice more. 

“Then why do ye hear the things about 
them ye do? [I'll tell ye why. It’s because 
they have loved jestice that-a-wav, and have 
had jestice denied them! 

“T'll tell ye how every feud I’ve heard of 
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has started. There’s been a case for the 
civil law; and it didn’t need to be a killin’ or a 
cuttin’, neither. Maybe it was only some 
mean little contention over a strayed shoat or a 
crooked line fence: anyhow it goes, one man’s 
more in the wrong than the other, and he’d 
ought to pay for it. And if he did, that’s 
all there would be to it. 

“But in them districts politics is keen, an’ 
both parties runnin’ about even. You don’t 
hear of no feuds in Georgia or Alabama, or 
Mississipp’. And to add to that, them that’s 
pullin’ the politics strings think to hold their 
jobs best by keepin’ up the election-week 
feelin’ right on through the year. Well, that 
man that’d ought to pay, and all his kin, they 
belong to the party that’s jest then got the 
upper. And—whether it’s his jailer, or the 
sheriff, or some one above him again, or all 
of them together—they say to theirselves: 
‘Things is pretty close in this district, and 
that feller’s one of a big family that always 
stands by each other. It’d be right smart 
politics, now, to let him off. The other feller 
and his folks are again’ us anyway, and 
they’re a poor, up-creek lot of sap-suckers 
that won’t know what to do about it, besides. 
Let ’em swallow it with any kind of face they 
like, fer that matter, curse ’em—it’s our laugh 
this time!’ Oh, it’s their laugh that time, all 
right. And it’s smart politics, most mighty 
smart! Nobody could think of doubtin’ 
that! It’s clever work for men that ’a’ been 
set over their fellers to take the place of God 
A’mighty! 
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‘Well, the blood of Kaintuckians is hot 
enough. But they’ve learned where gettin’ 
out the Winchesters leads to. And I know 
one case where they made three trys to get their 
rights before the courts—yes, and another 
after that again. But them lads in power 
is a lot too clever, they’re a heap too smart for 
that. The man that’s been let out of jail 
may be hoein’ his corn reg’lar, and sleepin’ 
home every night, and everybody well knowin’ 
it, but somehow, there’s no stamped paper 
that can find him! The clerk’s tongue is 
roundin’ out his cheek, and the sheriff’s thumb 
is at his nose, and the little shyster lawyer 
that’s had the defense takes them all across 
the road for a drink. And the fellers on the 
other side standin’ out on the street, can hear 
them jest laugh an’ laugh! 

“*And—what does that kind of business 
start? What would it start right here 
between us fellers?—or between men with 
blood in them anywheres?—maybe you’ve 
noticed how many shootin’s are in the court- 
house itself, or jest outside it. Have ye ever 
wondered why? 

“Well, the man that’s done the first 
pesterin’ little wrong, and was content to be 
let off from payin’ for it, he’s got to pay for 
it now, unless all his kith an’ kin get together 
to take care of him! And it’s only in nature 
that they’ll do that, too. So it comes that a 
county that hasn’t had a killin’ done out of 
liquor for ten years back, has more blood on 
it by the end of the week followin’ than it can 
wipe off in a man’s lifetime! 

“And if it could only stop by the end of that 
week it wouldn’t be so bad. But somethin’s 
been started that can’t stop. Them that was 
‘smart’ in the beginnin’, them that took so 
much fun out of doin’ the first dirt, now they 
lay awake at night swallowin’ dry and askin’ 
theirselves who could ’a’ knowed it would 
turn out this way ?—prayin’, too, often enough, 
to be able to undo it! And right here I'll 
swear—for I’ve heerd it said twenty times by 
them that knows—-that if there could be six 
months of fair play in the courts it would stop 
the worst feud ever set a-goin’. But that fair 
play is a million times harder to get now than 
it was at the commencement. One killin’ 
has followed on another, and nobody’ll wait 
to see if the law’s goin’ to do the right thing, 
and for every feelin’ that might have done 
some good, now it’s all jest blood-talk an’ 
hate an’ revenge. Them in power led at 
first, but now they’re bein’ pushed. And all 
they can do is to go on tryin’ to take care of 
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their own side, and do for any of the other 
crowd they can get the hemp around. 

“And by now it ain’t only the jailers and 
sheriffs. ‘There’s been jedges that hadn’t 
any need of sealin’ wax to stick their papers 
together—yes, and State governors smeared 
and daubed with it too! And so it goes on 
an’ on. Stop it now? Hell itself couldn’t! 
And it all started in smart politics, in puttin’ 
party ahead of right dealin’ and fair play!” 

As he had talked, he had leaned further and 
further over toward his hearers. Now he stif- 
fened darkly up again. 

“Well, I want to tell you-all that I’ve had a 
chance to get away from here. Never mind 
who it come from, but I’ve had it. It 
might ’a’ been from any one of half a dozen, 
though I want to believe it’s about the first 
time that kind of thing has come into this 
county. And, for all the Ridge is about the 
last district that could be called even runnin’, 
and us Dryces ain’t ever voted for them in 
power just now any more than the Hazards 
have, there was politics in it, too. I can’t 
rightly make out what the game was they 
were hopin’ to work. But I know they were 
willin’ to risk startin? among we-all jest 
exactly what that same thing has started time 
an’ time again over there in Kaintuck’. 
You'll say it couldn’t do that. You-all think, 
Henry, and you Clay Hazard, that o’ course 
there’d be hard feelin’s at first if I come out, 
but in a few months the Ridge’d be the Ridge 
again, an’ everything forgive’ an’ forgotten. 
You-all ’ll say that that feud business ain’t 
anywise in we-all’s nature. Maybe it ain’t. 
Maybe it ain’t. But I reckon I know more 
about them things than you-all do. 

“And, my Lord, I’ve got to own, too, that 
for a while when I got that chanst to get out, I 
honed hard enough to go. But then in the 
nighttime it begun to come back to me what 
I’ve been tellin’ you all jest now, an’ I couldn’t. 
I didn’t dast! It’s a mighty hard step-off to 
go to the gang. I reckon no one ever feels 
like standin’ the full height of a man when he 
gets free from it again—and it shore dreads 
me to think of it. But there’s things I know 
that’d dread me worse. It’d dread me worse 
to go about free and know that it was me 
that’d been the means of turnin’ the whole 
Ridge into a double colony of night varmints 
and swamp rattlers—and some of the kyindest, 
best-hearted fellers in the world doin’ things 
that even in nightmares they’d never thought 
was in them before! It’d dread me worse to 
be free—free to hear every little, knee-high 
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gaffer I met talkin’ of the killin’s he hoped 
to make. It’d dread me worse to see the 
women cuttin’ strokes on their kitchen doors, 
and makin’ brag of what their husbands and 
brothers, yes, and their sons had done! 

“Boys, it’s a terrible bad thing to play 
tricks with God’s jestice! In other kentries, 
as far as I’ve heard tell, it’s all in the hands of 
the kingsand princes; and common, unlearned 
men can’t get it from them. But here it’s 
been put into the hands of us simple fellers, 
and it seems sometimes as if we didn’t really 
know what we were a-holdin’. Here in the 
mountains it’s always been our boast that we- 
all never had a piece of corn bread and 
wouldn’t share it, nor clothes and fire to keep 
us warm—nor a roof that we ever kep’ another 
man from comin’ under. But these last two 
nights, as I got to thinkin’ on it, it seemed to 
me that jestice is somethin’ men can less do 
without than bread and fire and shelter—yes, 
an’ maybe than friends, an’ kin, and life itself! 

“ Anyways, I count my life worthless. And 
I want that you-all ‘ll consider on what I been 
a-sayin’, and let it be knowed wherever it can 
do most good. And here I stay till the civil 
law has said the words over me.” 


At his trial the jury was not out for long. 
When it came back it reported against him on 


the charge of manslaughter. But, before he 
sat down, the foreman asked leave to say 
something. The judge gave him permission 
to speak ahead. 

‘Oh, it ain’t much more, I reckon, than 
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of the confidential which would have been 
ludicrous had he been less in earnest. ‘You 
see, it’s like this: In the first place, while it’d 
appear to be cont’r’y to our oath, there’s some 
among the twelve of us that would ’a’ been 
nat’rally dead again’ the prisoner, and others 
that would ’a’ been head an’ body for him. 
I reckon in a county like this, where every- 
body’s more or less kin, it couldn’t ’a’ helped 
fallin’ that-a-way. And secondly, I’m bound 
to say that while you-all have told us to lay 
no count on anything we’d heerd before 
enterin’ the box, we couldn’t nat’rally do 
that, neither. For there’s things about this 
case that we’ve all speak of. I want to say 
that Gabe, there, maybe never did much in his 
life that you could talk about. Buta man can 
say things, sometimes, that are a heap sight 
more good among his feller men than any- 
thing he could ever do. We’ve had to find 
again’ him. But I want to say from all 
twelve of us—and from a good many more 
outside the panel, too, I reckon—that we’d be 
prouder to be Gabe and goin’ to state prison, 
than ourselves and steppin’ out of court to 
freedom. An’, jedge, when you-all are 
sentencin’ him, we jest want that you'll 
remember that there’s times when there 
needn’t be no great difference between jestice 
an’ mercy.” 


Dryce was given a year. But when he 
turned to go with the officers, his shoulders 
had straightened, his eyes shone hard, and he 
walked back to the cell at “the full height of a 


you-all knows yourself,” he said, with an air man.” 


ONE CAME BEFORE ME 


By THEODOSIA GARRISON 


NE came before me, winged and wondrous eyed 
And laughing spake, “Behold me, I am Love!” 
And I, the thrice deceived, made answer, “Prove 
That thou art he indeed—the Undenied.” 
And straight Love’s laughter fled him and he sighed 
And in his eyes I saw the great tears move 
(Oh, wistful tears!), and at the sight thereof, 
“Now by thy tears I know thee, Love,” I cried. 
Ah, many little, lesser gods there be 
Whose laughter is as lovely as Love’s own. 
What wonder they delude us through the years. 
Thus only may we guess the Deity 
When suddenly one day, his laughter flown, 
Love lifts a face made exquisite with tears. 
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a AKE it any way you want t’ 
look at it; take it this way: 
s’posin’ you’ve got a wife 
—which it’s lucky you 


ain’t, I may say in passin’ 


y> —s’posin’ you’ve set up 

= oA light housekeepin’ in a 
*dobe hut over where the sky’s pinned down, 
and you’re trailin’ a passel o’ bleaters up an’ 
down the desert out there; s’posin’ some yella- 
hearted greaser sneaks up some night when 
the moon ain’t showin’ his face an’ the stars 
are all in, an’ after runnin’ a knife into your 
cayuse’s gizzard, calm-like an’ easy, drives off 
them bleaters. In the mornin’ when you roll 
over an’ have a look around the lan’scape, 
they ain’t a sheep in sight, nothin’ but sage an’ 
sand an’ grease-weed fur as the eye o’ mortal 
man kin see; now I'll put it to you straight, 
which Had you ruther have under such amus- 
in’ an’ instructive circumstances, another hoss 
fer t’ trail that greaser with, er a wife in the 
’dobe, eight miles back? Huh?” Leverett 
spat his disgust into the fire. ‘‘ What say? 
Huh? Which had you ruther have, huh?” 

“T ain’t callin’ them, as you might say, 
analogous cases, Slim,” Rufe Greyson made 
answer. 

“Why ain’t they?” Leverett retorted 
testily. ‘“‘Like t’ know why they ain’t.” 

“‘*Pears you’re ringin’ in two sets o’ horns 
for one dilemma,” Greyson replied. 

Leverett leaned forward. 

“Say,” he called, “‘you losin’ your mind? 
Who said anything ’bout cows? It’s hosses we 
was talkin’ ’bout; hosses an’ wives; you want 
t’ be careful of your head; your brains are sure 
evaporatin’.” 

Calmly Greyson stretched his legs, and, 
producing ‘‘the makin’s” from a pocket in his 


corduroys, proceeded. calmly to roll a husk 
cigarette, Mexican fashion. 

“Tt sorter depends on _ circumstances, 
some, don’t it?” he drawled in his quiet South- 
ern way. 

“Circumstances be——,” and Leverett 
exploded an oath like the crack of a mule 
whip. 

Rising, Greyson thrust his face forward 
until the curled end of his cigarette crossed the 
rim of the lamp chimney. Into his desert- 
tanned leathern lungs he drew a vast volume 
of the smoke, then exhaled it exquisitely in 
long, thin funnels of metallic blue through 
twitching nostrils. 

“Did you ever see a hoss fry flapjacks?” 
he blandly inquired; and, as he resumed his 
seat, he smiled around the room, showing a 
double row of teeth as white and as even as the 
teeth of women. 

From either side of the hearth, where Wy- 
oming and Texas George sat, and from the 
three occupied bunks, ensued an eruption of 
laughter that quite drowned the foreman’s 
uncouth retort as he rose and stamped out of 
the bunk house into the star-stabbed night, 
growling something about “‘tenderfoot talk ” 
and “‘dam fool.” 

Ejecting a mouthful of smoke, ‘’Tain’t 
that I got any feéelin’s close or personal,” 
Rufe offered defensively, “’cause I ain’t. If 
I ever got all choked up at sight of a piece of 
calico, it was so dum long ago I can’t right- 
some recollect if it had lilacks or roses on it. 
It’s just the principle of th’ thing. I say a 
feller ought t’ be ‘lowed a hearin’ if he’s gone 
and got hitched or jus’ stole a hoss, fer, pri- 
vate-like an’ personal, them two crimes is 
more related-like an’ close, casually speak- 
in’, than most folks know.” He chuckled. 
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“What happens when some feller, offhand 
and foolish, annexes a cayuse in this man’s 
land? The word’s passed along by the fastest 
wireless telegraft on earth, an’ every shootin’ 
iron for miles around gets limbered up and 
oiled. Then about a million like us here hits 
the trail fer that misdirected horned toad 
that’s sufferin’ from astigmatism of the hoss 
morals—you can have the word, Wyoming, 
if it’sany use to yeh. An’ then when we come 
on him, some sudden an’ unsuspectin’, what 
happens? Ifa telegraft pole ain’t easy by, we 
just ventilate him an’ keep at it till he looks 
like a Chinese string puzzle, whereas, if a 
telegraft pole 7s some accessible an’ handy we 
separate him from his wind, an’ ’fore he has 
time t’ open his face he’s slippin’ down a 
greased plank to eternity.” 

Rufe glanced around the dim-lit bunk 
house into the shaded faces of his hearers. 

“Did any of you ever attend one of these 
here little lynchin’ bees where the leadin’ 
gent, so t’ speak, had the chance of a snow- 
flake in Death Valley? I cal’ate you didn’t. 
I ain’t sayin’ I’ve never helped yank ’em 
aloft, fer I have; an’ I guess I’ve done my 
share toward punctuatin’ some few with a 
.45 period, but it’s always been with some 
misgivin’s an’ shore chagrin, the same makin’ 
itself felt the next day ‘long ’bout twilight, 
*fore the stars come out. What I’m con- 
tendin’ is,” he added, drawing up his legs and 
hooking the high heels of his boots over the 
rung of his chair, “What I’m contendin’ is 
that the feller ought t’ have a chanst t’ tell 
why he done it. Sometimes, likely as not, 
they’s circumstances extenuatin’ an’ some 
permissible; leastways, from now on I’m fer 
the rustler till the rope goes tight. Ain’t you, 
Texas?” 

The face of the man opposite, by the fire, 
was deadly serious, albeit something akin to a 
twinkle glinted in one eye—his only good eye. 

“Your argyment is powerful forcey,” was 
the noncommittal reply, “‘an’ some ingenious. 
I ain’t sayin’ I hadn’t oughter be, but I’m 
thinkin’ I ain’t. Leastways, offhand and 
casual, I cal’ate it might be safer fer any hoss 
thief I run across—seein’ him first—if I had 
a whisk broom in my fist instead of this here 
little old pearl-handled ready reference.” 

Rufe smiled and blew a ring of smoke at the 
blackened chimney of the lamp on the square 
pine table. 

_ “While it ain’t fer me t’ offer no opinion, 
speakin’ general, I got an idea that if the 
Gov’nor heard much o’ that kind o’ language 
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there shore’d be an eruption in this camp,” 
came solemnly from a bunk by the door. 
“Him bein’ the president of the Territorial 
Protective Association, an’ some feverish 
whenever a hoss strays away under a feller 
that would have t’ hump t’ show a clear 
title” 

Wyoming, on the hearth, chuckled. 

“Looks like you’re playin’ a lone hand, 
Rufe,” he observed dryly, ‘‘an’ they’s them as 
might say that you was some anxious t’ find 
out the spirit of this outfit t’ see if it would be 
pleasant and some comfortable to turn 
rustler yourself.” 

The ‘‘bunk’s” reference to “‘the Gov’nor,” 
as, with a meed of affection, it was the custom 
of the outfit to refer to John Tomlinson, owner 
of every Bar Y cow in that section of the 
territory, produced a quelling effect. For 
there was not an Arizona citizen more active 
against horse thieves and indeed all other 
breakers of the law than Tomlinson. As 
president of the Territorial Protective Asso- 
ciation he had, on divers occasions, borne a 
hand himself in captures that redounded to 
his bravery and the strength of his forearm 
muscles. He hated horse thieves and cattle 
rustlers as a desert toad hates cold, and that 
one of his own outfit should give expression to 
such a belief as Rufe Greyson appeared to 
hold was, in its way, sacrilege, if not indeed 
black blasphemy. 

In the laughter that had bubbled up, per- 
haps shamedly, on the heels of the ‘‘bunk’s”’ 
observations, Rufe unhooked his Spanish heels 
and rose, flicking the burnt end of his 
cigarette into the fire. ‘Goon guyin’ me, you 
fellers; mebbe some day you'll wake up an’ 
mebbe the Gov’nor will too. I’m goin’ out 
t’ count the stars.” 

“Curious cuss, ain’t he?” observed Wyo- 
ming a moment later. 

‘An’ more’n half right, too,’”’ came from 
the bunk where the cat eyes glowed in the 
darkness, “only I kain’t see what hoss 
stealin’s got t’ do with wimmin. Slim begun 
it by overpraisin’ that pinto o’ his’n, ’n’ then 
Rufe plunks in a word ’bout wimmin. He 
oughta knowed better, bein’ some familiar 
with Slim’s oneasy if excitin’ matrimonial 
capers.” 

““Mebbe Rufe ain’t never heard,” Texas 
offered, “it was ’fore his time. ’Tain’t like 
he’d a-ripped out like that if he had. It’d 
been some excitin’ if the Gov’nor ’d dropped 
in, easy an’ offhand, while he was a-talkin’, 
wouldn’t it?” 
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Wyoming’s whistle died on his lips, for that 
instant there fell upon the ears of every man 
in the bunk house the unmistakable sound of 
human conflict without—a squeal, the “blut” 
of a fist blow on yielding flesh, and a choking 
oath. The bunk house emptied forthwith, 
mostly in its sock feet, and what it beheld 
caused it to squat with one accord and stare 
silently, but with shaking sides. There, on 
the sand, in the ghost light of the frosty 
desert stars, lay Slim Leverett, foreman. 
And astride his long back, and pinioning his 
wrists, sat Rufe, grinning and demanding: 

“Say they be, gol darn yeh; say they be!” 

But he did not ask himself how the man 
beneath him could say anything with his face 
pressed tight against the sand. 

“Fer the love of Mary Jones whatche doin’ 
to him, Rufe?” Wyoming gurgled. 

‘Jes’ carryin’ on the argyment,” was the 
puncher’s calm reply as he released his grip 
on one of Leverett’s wrists long enough to 
press the foreman’s face deeper into the sand, 
“it was some close inside.” 

‘Goin’ t’ sit on him all night?” Texas asked. 

“Nope, jus’ goin’ t’ dismount. Git up, 
Slim,” he ordered. He had half risen. 
Leverett needed but that second. With a 


mighty effort that called into play all the 
strength of forearms and loins, he ‘‘ bucked.” 
The unsuspecting, Rufe described an aérial 
arc of singular beauty and landed in a sitting 
posture ten feet away, just missing a Spanish 
bayonet as he descended. But Leverett had 
not taken into account the puncher’s dead 


weight. As it was he collapsed on the sand 
with a groan, and as Wyoming and Texas 
assisted him to rise, he growled: “I won’t be 
able t’ straddle a hoss fer a week.” Then, 
shooting a glance of malevolent humor at his 
meek and lowly assailant, he declared: 
“ Anyway, they ain’t no woman ever been born 
yet that’s worth a cayuse that’s wind-broke 
an’ got a double set o’ spavins on each laig.” 


Il 


Ir is well that life transcends all rules of 
fiction, otherwise this would be a sorry world; 
and here and now, it may be well to state, 
that the present is not a work of fiction, but of 
fact; in order that the reader may be pre- 
pared for the apparent coincidences that 
follow, which, common enough in life, would 
be sadly out of place—at least artistically— 
in a fabric of the imagination. 
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The first of these was that in the still 
watches of this same night, while the bunk 
house snored and the close and icy stars 
blinked down upon a seared and blighted por- 
tion of the world, Rufe Greyson’s calico pinto 
Pedro should be led silently from the corral and 
ridden away to the southwest; presumably by 
a marauding Mexican and obviously, as the 
light tracks showed to searching eyes, by one 
who had crept up barefooted, through the 
night. And that it should have been the mild 
and soft-tongued Rufe himself, who made the 
discovery in the gray gloom of breaking day 
seemed, in a way, to heap the measure of his 
loss, just as the gloating chuckle of the prone 
and arnica-scented Leverett added insult to 
the injury. 

“What yeh cal’atin’ t’ do ’bout it, Rufe?” 
inquired the foreman, half rising in his bunk 
on one elbow. ‘You shore ain’t goin’ out 
after him, are yeh? I’da sort of an idee you’d 
be sendin’ him one of these here picture 
postal cards, like as not. Course if you want 
t’ go jus’ t’ git his address, sociable and proper, 
why, go on; you’re welcome t’ my hoss. 
Mebbe, in case yeh got lost, you’d better hev 
Texas an’ Wyoming trail ‘long behind. 
I’d go m’self but my blamed back feels like 
I’d been hung over a barbed wire fence t’ dry. 
When yeh see yer friend give him my re- 
gards.” Saying which Leverett turned his 
face to the wall and snorted. 

The faint flicker of a smile flared an instant 
in Greyson’s eyes and then went out, as a 
candle is snuffed. Home though the fore- 
man’s shot had struck, now, as always, the 
cowboy’s subtle sense of humor, even in 
things like life and death, preserved the 
balance of the situation. As for Texas and 
Wyoming they appeared to understand that 
in silence, so far as they were concerned in 
the circumstances, lay the finer part of wis- 
dom. From the corner of a mild, blue eye, 
a moment later, Leverett saw the three of 
them swing out of the bunk house into the 
pale day, and he observed, with a sardonic 
grin, that two guns sagged from the adoles- 
cent hips of Rufe. Listening, he heard the 
nicker of a pony and the creak of leather, as 
the trio mounted and rode away. Relaxing 
at length then, in the narrow bunk, he closed 
his eyes dozily and murmured: 

“T’ the naked eye, ’pears like Rufe’s 
a-comin’ out of his trance——” 

Beneath their eager eyes, along the course 
they galloped, lay the marks of the stolen 
pony’s hoofs as clear as ink blots on a virgin 
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“* Say they be, gol darn yeh; say they be.” 


page. The gray of early morning crept across 
the sky as the brazen sun of the new day lifted 
his face above the eastern line behind them. 
From the buétes they swept vast distances, 
but always the desert beckoned them on. 

“Wonder what the Gov’nor’ll say,” Wy- 
oming suggested tentatively. 

“How’ll he find out?” snapped Rufe. It was 
the first time he had spoken since they set out. 

“‘How’ll he help it?” 

Greyson checked his pony short. 

“You ain’t hintin’ he’s here, are yeh?” 
His soberness of countenance was reflected in 
Wyoming’s. Texas George began softly to 
whistle ‘“‘ Wait Till the Clouds Roll By.” 

“He come las’ night; didn’t Slim tell yeh?” 

In the awed utterance of the word that 
sprang to Greyson’s lips there was nothing of 
profanity; rather a note of dazed distress. 

Texas had ceased whistling, and as they 
galloped on observed, his eyes on the trail: 
“Look at them prints; he shore wasn’t ridin’ 
hard ’long here,” leaning forward across 
the pony’s withers, ‘I’m blamed if he wasn’t 
walkin’ him!” he declared. ‘‘He shore had 
his nerve,” he added, straightening in the 
creaking saddle, ‘“‘an’ he ain’t no Mex, 
neither, or he wouldn’t be takin’ any sech 
chances; nor he ain’t no Indian. No sir, 
Rufe, he’s a white man, jest a white man, an’ 


I’d observe offhand an’ careless, on the evi- 
dence of them tracks, that he’s a plumb fool 
likewise.” 

Their animals picked their way with the 
caution of goats up the breast of a bulte that 
lay like a long, low mesa on the sand. Just 
beneath the ridge they stopped, as they had 
before, and Greyson ascended alone, to sur- 
vey with a glance the sweep ahead. Turning 
in the saddle he beckoned them. 

“Fer the love of John Rogers, look at that!” 
he muttered, in an awed whisper, as they 
came alongside. Across the arroyo, below 
the ridge, clean cut in every line against the 
desert’s dusty face, stood an ancient ’dobe 
hut, long since abandoned and relegated to 
whatsoever oblivion might overtake it. A 
little way apart was a wagon, and on the sand 
beyond the wagon lay the carcass of a horse. 
But what most thrilled Greyson as he gazed 
was the sight of Pedro, dejected of head and 
somnolent, tied to the wagon’s rear off wheel. 

Texas sniffed. “Say,” he exclaimed, 
“somebody wake me up. I’ve plumb over- 
slept!” 

“‘Mebbe the feller’s some lackin’ in the re- 
finements of this here business,” Wyoming 
observed, ‘‘bein’ as his work is onnatural 
coarse; but he’s shore got nerve. It’s a won- 
der he didn’t run up a flag!” 
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He turned to Rufe, but what he saw in his 
face stilled further speech. A cold, steely 
glitter was in Greyson’s eyes, the light that it 
is not well to see in the eyes of any man. In 
sentences as frigid as his glance he directed 
operations, and as Texas and Wyoming rode 
away, north and south, he did not look at them 
but continued his stare at the scene of deso- 
lation across the arroyo. But three minutes 
latér, on the report of Wyoming’s gun, the 
signal for their descent upon the ’dobe, he 
struck spur to the quivering animal beneath 
him and plunged forward down the butte. 
From as many directions they galloped upon 
the hut, yelling in the supreme ecstasy 
which is of their kind at such moments, their 
weapons ready for instant use. They were 
within fifty yards of the squat structure when 
an extraordinary thing happened. Suddenly, 
almost indeed as if by magic, the black door- 
way framed the apparition of a man, his hands 
upheld above his head. With one accord 
they pulled their ponies back upon their 
haunches. 

“You might as well put up your guns, 
boys!” the wraith called across the sage- 
flecked sand, ‘‘I ain’t got any.” 

An instant they hesitated, then rode forward 
slowly and close together, while the ghost 
awaited them, motionless, in the doorway. 

Such a figure as it was none of them had 
ever seen before. Its feet were bare; the 
breeches that it wore had perhaps one day 
been white, but now they were streaked and 
stained and tattered. The neck opening of 
the faded shirt was filled by a thick, black 
beard, ragged and unkempt; and the hair 
above was a tangled, tousled mat. As the 
distance lessened they saw that the half- 
hidden cheeks were white and hollow, and 
beheld starvation staring at them from out the 
sunken, burning eyes. 

Springing from his pony and dropping the 
rein, Greyson came forward, and the figure 
wearily lowered its long, thin arms. Squarely, 
then, and eye to eye the cowboy spoke, and 
straightway the shape became a human 
creature. 

“Well, what yeh got t’ 
question cut like a steel blade. 

The pale ghost of a smile crossed the 
stranger’s eyes. 

“Nothing. He’s yours, is he? Won’t you 
come inside?” He stepped back from the 
narrow doorway. Glancing over his shoulder 
at his companions, who, apart, had watched 
the little colloquy with an alert if puzzled in- 
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terest, Greyson entered the ’dobe. As he did 
so he heard, at his cheek, the stranger’s voice 
say: 

“Jennie, this is the man who owns the 
pony I—I—found last night.” 

As his eyes slowly adjusted themselves to 
the half light of the hut he saw, seated on a 
box in the farther corner, a wisp of a woman, 
holding in her arms a baby. Dumbly he 
glanced from the face of the stranger to hers. 
Then he went nearer and looked down at the 
child; it was sleeping and its face was like the 
face of a tiny, shrunken old man. Clearly he 
read the sign deep pressed upon it. The 
woman looked up and he turned. away from 
the appeal in hereyes. As he did so the stran- 
ger broke the tense silence, saying: ‘‘The 
little fellow’s asleep; maybe we’d better go 
outside.” And in his wake Greyson fol- 
lowed tiptoeing. Wyoming and Texas had 
not moved. Greyson did not look at them as 
he followed the man around the corner of the 
hut. There they stopped and the stranger, 
turning, leaned weakly against the wall. 

“You see,” he said quietly, “I told her 
I found the horse running free. It would kill 
her if she thought I stole it. I did though, 
and rode it down here. Our own horse 
collapsed, you see, day before yesterday. 
There didn’t seem to be anything else to do.” 
And he smiled as sometimes very sick men, 
dying men, smile up from the pillow. “I 
was just thinking how Jennie ’ll be able to 
make it go—alone.” He looked away into 
the face of the desert as though there he 
would read the answer. 

“Sit down,” Greyson said, “sit down here.” 
And so, for a time, they sat together, side by 
side, in the shade of the ’dobe wall. 

“T know what it means,” the man said, 
plucking at his beard. Fascinated, Greyson 
watched his thin fingers. “It’s worse than 
killing, out here, isn’t it?”” He smiled faintly 
and the other shifted uneasily. 

“Yes,” he replied. 

“T know,” the man went on, ‘“‘but you see 
when our horse went under there didn’t seem 
to be anything else todo. The little chap 
hasn’t been very well; we haven’t had the 
stuff that he can eat; and we’ve come on as 
fast as we could. We were going to get out 
to-day. There’s no use telling you I didn’t 
mean to take the horse, ’cause I did. You 
see there didn’t seem to be anything else to 
do.” 

His thin hands lay passive on his knees and 
he smiled again. 





“*You shore ain’t goin’ 


“‘T haven’t dared tell Jennie,” he went on, 
“but I guess the little chap’s dying. He 
hasn’t had anything to eat but cold coffee for 
three days, and he’s such a little chap, you 
know. He’s only four months old i 

With dumb wonder in his eyes Greyson 
stared at the stranger’s profile. 

“You don’t mean t’ tell me you’ve been givin’ 
that kid cold coffee—and nothing else—no 
beans—or bacon—or anything?” he gasped. 

“We ran out three days ago,” was the calm 
reply. 

‘Where you comin’ from, anyway? Where 
you bound?” Greyson asked. 

“We were down in Sonora; Jennie and her 
brother and I. I hadn’t been very well and 
there looked like a chance down there—I was 
a mining engineer, you know, prospecting a 
little on the side. We had a shack down 
there, good enough sort of place, and things 
went all right till the little chap came. There 


out after him, are yeh? 
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wasn’t any doctor, you know. Jennie isn’t 
very strong. The Yaquis got usthen. They 
got her brother. Jennie found his body. 
And they burned us out. They pretty near 
got us, too. You see, money wasn’t any too 
plentiful, but we managed to get away with 
the horse. They’d run off the others. Jennie’s 
nerve went back on her after that and she 
made me promise I’d keep straight on. I 
thought when we crossed the line at Pico 
she’d feel some better, but she don’t seem to. 
Women can’t stand as much as men can, you 
know, and besides, there was the little chap; 
she’s afraid all the time the Yaquis are going 
to get him, like they did Harry. Funny the 
ideas they get into their heads, ain’t it, some- 
times? I didn’t think we’d be able to make 
if, but, of course, I told Jennie we would. But 
Ohio’s a long ways re 

“Ohio!” Greyson leaned forward and 
searched the face the man turned to him. 
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““Yes—that’s where we came from 7 

And speechless Greyson stared. 

“Of course I know what ¢his means. I'll 
not say anything, though. I don’t count. 
Only after it’s all over, 1 wish you’d promise 
to kind o’ help Jennie along—you see, she’s 
got people in Ohio; lots of ’em around Tiffin— 
make it as easy for her as you can, won’t vou?” 

Slowly what the stranger meant dawned 
upon the man beside him. 

“Look here,” he said quickly, “‘this is only 
part my business—that’s my horse out there, 
but, you see, there’s Tomlinson. You got 
t’ figure on Tomlinson, bein’ as he’s here. 
You see they’ve got an association in this 
Territory and he’s president of it—and—and 
-——well, Tomlinson’s kind o’ peevish *bout 
sech-like things. If you want t’ take the 
chance I'll tell Texas t’ ride back ’n’ get 
him.” He rose; weakly the stranger did like- 
wise. “Far’s I’m concerned you c’n have 
Pedro—but, you see, there’s him. Usually 
this Territory ain’t big enough t’ hold Tom- 
linson and—and a hoss thief at the same 
time. What’s that you got on your shirt?” 

“That?” He touched the bit of enameled 
metal with a finger. ‘‘That’s about all the 
Yaquis didn’t get,” he replied. 

As he spoke Wyoming rode down upon 
them. 

‘““What’s the matter?” Greyson snapped, 
and his hands went instinctively to the pearl 
grips of the guns at his hips. 

“It’s the Gov’nor—he’s coming: pe 

“Get inside—get inside—hike!” And 
Greyson half dragged the stranger around the 
corner and pushed him through the doorway. 
Down the arroyo came Tomlinson’s horse at a 
gallop. Something about the rider, perhaps 
the poise of the Winchester across the saddle, 
made clear to Greyson, standing in the door- 
way, why it was that they called him a chip of 
the old block. In him, as he came on, seemed 
to live whole legends of his father, Bill Tom- 
linson, known to every man and woman in the 
Territory from Lee’s Ferry to Nogales, and 
from Fort Mojave to the New Mexico line. 

Across the sand they heard his cry, big with 
bitterness and hate: 

‘Have you got him?” 

He sprang from his horse and came forward 
running, clutching his Winchester. 

“‘Where is he? What the devil’s the mat- 
ter? Why don’t you say something?” 

“‘He’s here,’ Greyson answered, “inside.” 

Tomlinson sprang past him, and Texas 
George and Wyoming saw his bulk vanish 
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in the blackness of the doorway. They 
waited for the report; there was none; for in the 
‘dobe there was being acted, unseen by them, 
a little drama of the desert, a land in which 
God walks now and then, and where men are 
made to know each other by flashes of the eye. 
Afterwards Tomlinson never spoke of it, and 
it was never referred to in his presence, but 
the bunk house that night had it all from 
Greyson’s lips, for he had heard and seen. 


Ill 


“T WENT plumb nutty,” he declared. 

“‘Didn’t have fur t’ go, did yeh?” grunted 
Leverett from the bunk wherein he lay with a 
blanket roll under the small of his back. 
Somebody snickered, but Greyson appeared 
not to hear. 

“Fer when I seen the Gov’nor come a-tear- 
in’ down the arroyo a-clutchin’ his weapon 
an’ eatin’ the alkali like he relished it, I shore 
said t’ m’self the end of the party with the 
whiskers wasn’t far off. Texas and Wyoming 
was settin’ out there in the sun like the pic- 
tures you see in the back of the magazines 
advertisin’ extract of beef. ‘Where is he?’ 
yells the Gov’nor, lungin’ past me a-standin’ 
inthedoor. Seemed likehe only had a minute 
an’ wanted t’ get th’ slaughter over an’ back 
t’ breakfast ’fore the coffee got cold. He was 
some excited and petulant. 

“*That’s him,’ I says, jest like that, in- 
dicatin’ Whiskers where he set on the box 
alongside her—she still a-clutchin’ the baby 
an’ skairt plumb stiff like she was froze. The 
Gov’nor blinked some, comin’ in out o’ the 
light—vou know how you will—an’ he didn’t 
see ’em at first. When he did—the three of 
’em, Whiskers an’ her, an’ the kid all still in 
her arms—arms that wasn’t any bigger than 
spokes of a buckboard—he plumb caved, jest 
kind o’ crumpled up like somebody’d plugged 
him in the bowels, you know. Turnin’ t’ me 
then, dazed-like, an’ some doubtful, ‘You’re 
jokin’,’ he says; jest like that, ‘you’re jokin’.’ 

“Mister Tomlinson,’ I says calm-like, an’ 
it was some hard fer lookin’ at th’ kid—Slim, 
’member that calf we found las’ fall, layin’ on 
its back an’ fair dyin’ an’ starin’ at us pitiful- 
like an’ appealin’ jest as though it was tryin’ 
t’? tell us t? do something? That kid was 
lookin’ at me that way. Its eyes was open, 
but it didn’t move nor whimper—jest looked. 
‘It ain’t no joke,’ I says, ‘that’s him,’ jest like 
that. 


“*Somehow Whiskers he kept bis mouth shet.’” 


““Then who’s she?’ says the Gov’nor, 
some sudden, him havin’ got his sights raised 
again. 

“Somehow Whiskers he kept his mouth 
shet; he had one arm around the woman like 
he meant t’ pertect her from the Gov’nor. 
I cal’ate he kind o’ felt like he’d been caught in 
a cloud-burst. He kep’ swallerin’ an’ seemed 
t’ be reachin’ fer words that kep’ slidin’ back. 

“So, bein’ th’ chairman of the meetin’, I 
ups an’ says, ‘That’s his wife an’ that’s his 
kid.” Then I lets out a little "bout the 
Yaquis pluggin’ her brother. I seen Whiskers 
was gittin’ a strangle holt at last on his vocals 
an’ stopped. He coughed out a sound or two 
an’ then told the rest himself, calm as you 


ever see. He wasn’t more’n half done when I 
looked at the Gov’nor, he havin’ jest blowed 
his nose. His eyes was some misty an’ he 
pulled his mustache like he meant t’ yank it 
out by the roots. An’ all the time Whiskers’s 
eyes was on him drillin’ holes plumb through 
him cleaner’n any bullet ever was. When he 
got through talkin’ jest like he’d talked t’ me, 
his whiskers sorter sunk down on his buzzum 
an’ he cried. It was shore pitiful.” 

Greyson thrust forward a leg and produced 
‘the makin’s” from a pocket of his corduroys. 

“T seen it was up t’ me then,” he went on, 
rolling the tobacco slowly, ‘“‘an’ I lets out a 
line o’ talk that seems fair an’ equal t’ all 
parties, with that baby layin’ lookin’ at me. 
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‘Mr. Tomlinson,’ I says, ‘it ain’t worth th’ 
trouble, is it? An’ as far’s I’m concerned,’ I 
says, feelin’ some brave all of a sudden, ‘I’ve 
told th’ party he could hev Pedro, far’s I 
was concerned.’ Then I steps back an’ 
braces m’self expectin’ the Gov’nor ’d turn 
an’ belt me with his Winchester. But he 
didn’t do nothin’ of the sort. He jest gimme 
a look an’ went over t’ where they sat on the 
box, an’ looked down at the baby. I seen 
the woman hug it tighter like she feared he 
was goin’ t’ take it away from her. He felt of 
it an’ I seen him shake his head an’ then all of 
a sudden th’ blamed little cuss ups with a hand 
no bigger’n a two-bit piece an’ grabs the 
Gov’nor’s finger like it was a pickle an’ him 
some hungry. That done it. I seen it. 
He’d made up his mind. 

“Git up,’ he says, gentle-like 
Gov’nor; an’ Whiskers he did. They was 
standin’ face t’ face. The Gov’nor he began 
at the bare feet and let his eye crawl up that 
cuss’s pusson, like he wanted t’ remember 
him bad. Then, the first thing I knew, the 
Gov'uor let out a yell. He was fair gaspin’ 
fer breath an’ pointin’ at the pin on Whiskers’s 
shirt. 

“Where'd you git that?’ he bellered. 

‘“‘Whiskers’s hand come up tremblin’ an’ he 
smiled one of them smiles that kind 0’ makes 
yeh sick t’ yer stomach, so pitiful-like an’ 
weak. 

“«That’s my fraternity pin,’ he says, like he 
was proud of it. 

“““What college?’ yells the Gov’nor, lean- 
in’ toward him. 

“Ohio State,’ says Whiskers, some faint. 

‘At that the Gov’nor lets out another yip 
that must ’a’ carried t’ Salt Lake. 

““T’m Pennsylvania,’ says he. An’ with 
me a-standin’ there starin’ at ’em, my eyes 
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hangin’ out like loose buttons, them two jest 
sorter run t’gether ’n’ melted with their arms 
around each other, an’ s’ ’elp me, they cried. 
I seen the Territorial Protective Association 
was dissolved right then ’s far as Whiskers 
was concerned, an’ bein’ no more needed I 
sifted out through the door an’ left ’em alone. 
I was jest wigwaggin’ Texas an’ Wyoming 
that the party was all off when the Gov’nor 
lifted his voice. There wasn’t no question 
*bout his havin’ found it. He handed out a 
bunch o’ orders like you’ve heard him do 
jest "fore a storm breaks. He sent Texas 
tearin’ down t’ Cottonwood fer Doc Empson, 
’n’ me up t’ th’ house t’ tell Hing Lee t’ get 
the chuck ready. ‘ Tell him they’s company 
comin’,’ he yells. An’ I did. So they’re 
eatin’ beans off a table t’night, Whiskers ’n’ 
her ’n’ the kid, an’ are goin’ t’ sleep in a bed 
instead o’ layin’ down with th’ lizards out 
yonder.” 

He flecked his cigarette over the table, into 
the fire. 

“*T guess th’ kid’ll be all right from what the 
Doc says,” Texas observed. 

Rufe leaned over the foreman’s prone 
figure. 

“Don’t it all go t’ prove what I was sayin’ 
last night?” he asked quietly. 

“What?” Leverett grunted. 

““Thet sometimes a wife’s likely t’ be more 
useful an’ wuth havin’ than a hoss. The 
Gov’nor ’d plugged him straight off if he 
hadn’t seen her a-sittin’ there.” 

“Prove nawthin’!” the foreman sneered. 
Th’ miserable cuss wouldn’t ’a’ stole th’ 
pony if it hadn’t been fer her.” 

Saying which he turned his face to the wall. 
And Rufe did not see the smile that bent his 
lips or the light that flickered in his eyes; nor 
would he have read their meaning if he had. 
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By ISABELLA HOWE FISKE 


] ISTEN! 


~ Is like a room of company 


The water’s noisy glee 


Who talk so loud and laugh so gay 


You cannot tell what any say. 


The chatter of them all you hear, 


But not a single word is clear! 











THE NEW 


By FRANK 


gO make the desert literally 

blossom as the rose is 

marvelous but not_infre- 

quent in the great West 

of the United States; but 

for an expansive, billowy 

sea, deep enough to float a 

large steamboat and covering an area almost 

as large as the State of Rhode Island, to rise 

out of the desert almost in a night is the 
pinnacle of the phenomenal. 

The story of the formation of the Salton 
Sea in southern California reads more like an 
excerpt from “ The Arabian Nights ” fhan a 
verified narrative of current geographical his- 
tory. This sapphire gem on the inhospitable 
breast of a waste as desolate as the Sahara is 
the gift of the Colorado River. When it is 
considered that but a few months ago it was 
worth one’s life to attempt to cross the burn- 
ing barren of moistureless sands where now 
miniature billows heave under the heated 
winds, it is scarce credible. But, truth is, 
here lies the world’s newest sea, which bids 
fair to grace the maps. 

In the extreme southeastern part of 
California stretches a vast district on which 
the foot of man rarely has trod. Thousands 
of square miles lie far below the level of the 
sea, forming a basin not unlike the valley 
of the Jordan in Palestine. To the east- 
ward, skirting this sterile expanse, flows the 
Colorado on its long course from the moun- 
tains of Colorado to the Gulf of California. 
This stream, fed by the eternal snows of the 
Rockies, is drawn upon for its greatest serv- 
ice to mankind—it is worth little for navi- 
gation—in affording abundant supply for the 
great irrigation projects which, under federal 
supervision, are reclaiming millions of acres 
of land to wonderful fertility. 

Some eighteen months ago the California 
Development Company, which irrigates the 
whole Imperial Valley of southern California, 
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made a cut in the west bank of the Colorado 
four miles‘ bélow the boundary line between 
the United States and Mexico. This cut was 
sixty feet wide and seven feet deep and was 
designed to carry a large volume of water to 
supplement the supply in the main irrigating 
canal. This point of diversion was destined 
to become a veritable Pandora’s box. At 
first the great water course filled with silt and 
then the river began to rise and the crevasse 
in its bank to widen. The expected low 
water, a feature of. every normal winter 
season, did not come, but instead, the flood 
continued to wax. The raging current, with 
resistless sweep, cleft its way through the 
yielding sandy soil, and the climax came in 
June, 1905, when the melting snows far up in 
the mountain fastnesses added their torrential 
flood to the already swollen river. Overflow- 
ing the irrigating canals and running wanton 
over the parching sands, the water thus di- 
verted rapidly filled the surrounding basin. 
Thus did the Salton Sea have its birth. 
It is now sixty miles long and thirty miles 
wide, covering eighteen hundred square miles 
and having an average depth of fifteen feet. 
An international issue is one of the pos- 
sibilities of this diversion of the Colorado. 
The river itself is forsaking its old channel for 
some distance in the vicinity of the point of 
this diversion. The overflow begins some 
four miles below the boundary line, on the 
soil of Mexico, and as the original channel 
marks the international boundary for some 
distance at this point, should the change in 
course be permanent, an international com- 
mission may have to be invoked to settle the 
matter of boundary. The perplexing ques- 
tion as to where the responsibility lies also 
doubtless will arise, since the point of diver- 
sion is in Mexico and the development com- 
pany is operating under a Mexican charter. 
While giving rise to these puzzling inter- 
national and local situations, the encroaching 
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IRRIGATION CANAL CARRYING 


waters of the slowly rising and ever expand- 
ing sea have put the brightest engineers of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad to their wits’ end 
to devise means of escaping the overflow and 
of damming up the great stream which pours 
like a Nile freshet into this desolate region. 
Already the railroad track has been rebuilt 
three times over a stretch of fifteen miles 
which has been inundated. Finally, by a 
detour, the track over which fast overland 
trains had been compelled to move at snail’s 
pace has been laid on a level eight feet above 
the present surface of the swelling sea. But 
as the water has been rising at the rate of one- 
half inch a day, it will be only a question of 
time, unless the inflow is checked, when the 
waters again will dispute with the Southern 
Pacific engineers the right of way. 

A few years ago a vast deposit of salt of 
native purity was discovered in this desert 
district. A company was formed, known as 
the New Liverpool Salt Company, to com- 
mercialize the discovery. Great salt works 
were built and the town of Salton, which has 
been submerged by the sea, was established. 
G. A. Durbrow invested large sums in this 
enterprise, built a palatial home near the salt 
deposits, and was laying the foundation for a 
fortune, when this stealthy enemy swept down 
upon him and laid waste his project. Not 
only did he lose his salt works, but his desert 
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mansion was washed away, and for days 
handsome furniture and costly bric-a-brac 
were seen floating about, the sport of the 
waves. Theerstwhile California “salt king” 
now lies in humble apartments, financially 
ruined and a nervous wreck. 

Approaching the former site of Salton, one 
sees a graphic picture of the ravages of this 
new-born Attila among the world’s inland 
seas. Some three hundred yards from shore 
there rises the remnant of a structure very 
like in aspect the blockhouses of pioneer days. 
The portholes are there and from a distance 
the ruin looms, grim and forbidding. Once it 
was the main building of the salt works. 
Now the two lower stories are under the 
waters. Enveloped by the insidious waves 
are locomotives and cars and a complete rail- 
road system in miniature which was appur- 
tenant to the enterprise. The cars were run to 
the highest point of track, but the waters sub- 
merged them. Along the slowly expanding 
shore, rows of workmen’s houses, with their 
foundations eaten away, are one by one top- 
pling into the waters, and soon the last vestige 
of the great industry will have been engulfed. 

When the waters first began to devastate 
the enterprise, several months ago, the New 
Liverpool Salt Company instituted suit in the 
courts for heavy damages against the irrigation 
company responsible for the overflow. They 
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prayed for a permanent injunction restrain- 
ing the irrigation company from diverting 
any more water from the Colorado through 
the intake which was causing the havoc. 
Alas for the futility of a court order when di- 
rected against natural forces! The cunning 
of man has not yet fully succeeded in wooing 
the errant river back to its wonted course. 

The suit for damages brought by the salt 
company is pending, and its final adjudication 
will be of great import, for upon the decision, 
it is believed, will hang the fate of the whole 
Imperial Valley irrigation scheme as now 
conducted. The irrigation company contends 
that the overflow was unforeseen, unforesee- 
able, and hence unavoidable; the plea is 
made that there was no negligence on the part 
of the company, either direct or contributory, 
in the purview of the law. 

A battle royal is in progress between 
engineers of the Southern Pacific Railroad 
and the California Development Company 
on the one hand, and the wanton Colorado 
on the other hand. Heroic efforts are being 
made at the point of diversion to turn the 
waters back into the old channel. Hundreds 


of Mexican and Indian laborers are at work on 
the elaborate revetment project that marks the 


supreme endeavor to avert what in time, if not 
checked, will prove a calamity. 

When the summer flood of the Colorado 
had subsided, the swift current had deposited 
silt sufficient to form an island, and to the 
westward of this island the river forsook its 
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channel for its gambol over the desert. From 
the west bank of the river to the upper end of 
the island is a distance of some six hundred 
feet, and the purpose of the engineers is to put 
a dam across this gap and thus turn back the 
current. 

The plan is simple, but the execution is be- 
set with well-nigh insuperable obstacles. The 
sand is quite pervious and there is no solid 
substratum near the surface in which to per- 
manently imbed piling to support the pro- 
posed dam. The first effort of the engineers 
was directed to the middle of the dam, which 
was built up with sacks of earth and brush, 
held in place by piles driven to a considerable 
depth. This work has been consummated, 
the water offering comparatively little resist- 
ance. This portion of the dam was made 400 
feet long, leaving 100 feet to be filled in on 
either side. 

There remains the more difficult feat of 
closing these two gaps and making the whole 
secure against future flood pressure. Two 
mats have been woven of large brush and wire 
cables, each mat being twenty inches thick 
and 100 by 150 feet in dimension. These 
have been drawn lengthwise into the gaps, 
giving a floor 100 feet wide on which to build 
the dam, and leaving fifty feet of mat to 
project out of the water on either side. These 
mats have been successfully landed on the 
bottom of the outflowing stream and are held 
by three rows of piles driven through them 
deep down into the unyielding subsoil. The 
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water level has been raised twenty inches by 
this work, and a thin stream began flowing 
down the old channel east of the island. 

The three rows of piles are twenty feet apart 
and are securely bound together with steel 
cables, making a formidable front. The engi- 
neers are endeavoring to close the gaps, but 
the work is slow and much of it is swept away 
as soon as done. Small brush mats are being 
stretched along the rows of piles in pyramidal 
form, and the rest of the space between the 
rows is being filled with sacks of earth. The 
engineers calculate that if their dam is suc- 
cessful, the water will cut out a deep channel 
east of the island and again flow therein per- 
manently. The damming once accomplished, 
it is proposed to construct a dyke and put in 
a cement heading for the outlet into the irri- 
gating canal. 

It is the belief of experts that eventually 
the Colorado will be repressed and its waters 
sent on their course to the gulf through the 
channel which for ages has drained an inland 
domain of wild beasts and savages. But 
even should the accelerating flow be shut off 
entirely, the Salton Sea will remain a perma- 
nent feature of the topography of southern 
California. It is the opinion of United States 
hydrographers that the big body of water 
will not lose materially by evaporation, de- 
spite the fact that the desert sun beats down 
with fearful intensity in that region, the tem- 
perature often registering 130 degrees Fahren- 
heit. The hydrographers declare that what 
is lost by evaporation will be more than coun- 
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terbalanced by what will be gained by seepage 
from the Colorado, which will go on indefi- 
nitely, now that the contiguous sandy region 
has been saturated. In its dry state the desert 
sand is compact and impervious, but once it 
is moistened it opens its pores and absorbs 
water like a sponge. The inevitable seepage 
from the Colorado for a long distance along its 
course will be a perpetual feeder to the Salton 
Sea, these experts assert, and will insure its 
permanency. 

Peculiar in its origin, the Salton Sea ex- 
hibits many unique features and anomalous 
situations. In a recent storm the angry wa- 
ters took a fling at corporation control. While 
the Southern Pacific Railroad had moved its 
tracks from Salton to avert inundation, its 
telegraph line was left with the poles standing 
in the water. The wind blew a gale and, as 
the water at the point mentioned was shallow, 
the waves rolled high, prostrating the tele- 
graph poles for a distance of two miles and 
snapping the wires. This occurred on the day 
that a message was sent to the general offices 
of the company, that the engineers had high 
hopes of controlling the inflow into the Salton 
basin. The company at once instituted an 
innovation in railroad telegraphy, by laying a 
cable beneath the waters to fill the gap where 
the wires were down. Soon submarine mes- 
sages were being sent across the desert sea. 

No other body of water, so far as known, 
possesses one of the characteristics of the 
Salton Sea. It is half fresh and half saline, 
although these proportions are more figura- 
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tive than mathematical. The waters of the 
Colorado River, when discharged into the 
Salton basin, are fresh and turbid. For ten 
miles from the point where the river -pours 
its turbulent offering into the great basin the 
waters are fresh and the fresh-water fish that 
follow the current of the Colorado are at 
home therein. Some ten miles west from 
the point of diversion the water begins to get 
brackish, increasing in saltiness and clarity as 
the farther shore is approached. At the 
former site of the town of Salton the water is 
as translucent as that of the Pacific and even 
more saline, as the Salton water is highly im- 
pregnated with the salt which lies beneath 
in prodigal deposits. 

An important development of the formation 
of this inland lake and the sudden and 
absolute conversion of dry sands into a 
moisture-dispensing reservoir is the marked 
effect it has had on the meteorology of the 
surrounding country. For more than a 
hundred miles in every direction fogs pre- 
vailed almost every morning the last summer, 
and often did not lift until the day was far 
advanced. This was of twofold benefit to 
the inhabited districts. It tempered the 
severe heat which has prevailed heretofore 
in midsummer and materially lessened the 
amount of irrigation necessary. It was thus 
an undisguised blessing to the rancher and 
orchardist. When it is considered that hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars are expended 
for irrigation each year in the region thus af- 
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fected, the importance of such lessening of 
expense is obvious. The theory is advanced 
by meteorologists that this precipitation of 
moisture in the form of heavy fogs is likely to 
be permanent. As the great citrus fruit belt 
of Southern California lies within the ‘‘sphere 
of influence,” the effect will be of far-reaching 
importance. 

These fogs are caused by the intense heat 
of the day and the cooler nights prevailing 
over the sea. While in many instances the 
heat was tempered by the fogs, on the other 
hand, an element of intensity was added to the 
heat that has been unknown heretofore in that 
desert country. The arid and scorching 
sands rob the ocean winds of their moisture 
ere they have penetrated far into the interior, 
and consequently the normal desert atmos- 
phere has a low degree of humidity. It is this 
“dry” heat that is tolerable, whereas the same 
temperature would be almost unbearable if 
the humidity of the air were great. The 
increase in the humidity of the atmosphere 
at times about the Salton Sea served to 
accentuate rather than lessen the sensible 
heat. 

It is believed also that the humid influence 
of the Salton Sea will have a tendency to in- 
crease the rainfall in the territory contiguous. 
With the systematic reforestration of the 
denuded mountains of southern California, 
which has been undertaken by the Federal 
Government, coupled with the precipitation- 
provoking tendency of the evaporation from 
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the Salton Sea, this whole region may 
ultimately be reclaimed by natural processes, 
and the artificial watering, which has in- 
volved an expenditure of millions, may be 
supplanted by the beneficence of Dame 
Nature herself. 

It is noteworthy that the actual loss from 
inundation has been comparatively nominal. 
With the exception of the destruction of the 
salt works and the damage to the railroad, 
no property of consequence has suffered. 
It was fortunate indeed that this great de- 
pression was not peopled, as is the Im- 
perial Valley below, else the loss of life and 
property would have been appalling, for the 
first impetuous rush of the waters over the 
hardpan floor of the barrens would have 
been a veritable besom of destruction. As 
it was, the whole extent of the basin was vir- 
tually a no-man’s country. Suppose eighteen 
hundred square miles of territory were se- 
lected at random anywhere east of the Mis- 
sissippi and the whole of it were inundated 
to a depth of fifteen or more feet—it would be 
the greatest catastrophe since the deluge. 

A word as to the reclaimed country which 
has been threatened by this eerie overflow. 
The diverted waters meander from the Colo- 
rado through the heart of the Imperial Valley 
to the Salton sink. The importance of stay- 
ing the flood is manifest when the property in- 
terests at stake are considered. The first 
colonization of the Colorado desert was un- 
dertaken five years ago. Within that brief 
period 12,000 souls have made the Imperial 
and Coachella valleys their permanent home. 
They have created property values aggregating 
$15,000,000. The Imperial Valley is ship- 
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ping annually $800,000 worth of beef and 
pork, $500,000 worth of grain, and large quan- 
tities of farm produce. In that valley there are 
being sown 15,000 acres additicnal of alfalfa, 
1,800 acres are being planted to cantaloupes, 
while numerous vineyards are being put out. 
At the town of Holtville, in this valley, a 
$75,000 electric plant has just been installed, 
and contracts have been awarded for $100,000 
worth of brick business blocks at El Centro. 
The towns of Imperial, Brawley, and Calexico 
are growing rapidly. The last-mentioned 
town is on the boundary line between Cali- 
fornia and Mexico, hence its name. 

More than 125,000 acres of land are under 
a high state of cultivation. Crop failures are 
impossible. With irrigation the husbandman 
is enabled to apportion moisture to his crops 
as needed, and the climate is so uniformly 
mild that grains and fruits are never injuri- 
ously affected from that source. It is truly 
a land flowing with milk and honey, and that 
it should be laid waste after such develop- 
ment would be a most deplorable calamity. 
Happily, the skill of the engineer promises to 
repel the invading waters and save the flour- 
ishing fields which have been wrested from 
the desert. 

With further inundation stopped, the newly 
created sea will prove to be a benefaction to 
the surrounding habitable region. The to- 
pography and sterility of the Salton basin 
were such that it never would have been pro- 
ductive in an agricultural way, hence its en- 
gulfment is not to be greatly deplored on that 
score, while its beneficial influence on the 
climate will more than compensate for the 
outright losses sustained. 
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THE MARCH OF THE SEASONS 
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The tragedy of love is like the tragedy of the seasons. 


JACOBS 


Spring comes with flowers and 


fruit trees heavy with bloom, then summer and in place of flowers the hard bitter jruit of 
little knowledge, then comes autumn with its great harvest, then jrost and winter and sleep. 





js UST when it was that the 
#4 Altaires stepped into their 
little special niche — when 
it was that their peculiar 
reputation crystallized into 
a proverb none of their *in- 
timates could have told. 
Although some men seem to make their rep- 
utations all in a moment, they’ve traveled a 
long road all the same before one sees them 
silhouetted against the sky, and so it was with 
the Altaires. They left in the minds of the 
people who knew them such a cumulative 
impression of happiness that gradually this 
happiness became the most conspicuous thing 
about two people not lacking in other traits 
which would arrest one’s attention. 

That their friends took pride in them in- 
stead of regarding them as an edifying spec- 
tacle only shows how delightful they were 
socially. In their own little circle they had 
become a sort of symbol that virtue was not 
dead in the world, and marriage, the divorce 
courts to the contrary, wasn’t after all a failure. 

They didn’t of course suggest the honey- 
moon, they didn’t talk about it or pose, but 
there was a certain radiance about them that 
distinguished them from other people. It was 
really due more to Eleanor Altaire than to 
Craven, for she treated herself as if, in a way, 
she were on probation. She never gave way 
to any of the humors and moods that your 
average legitimate spouse permits herself. 
And it was not only Altaire who profited by 
her charming disposition; for Eleanor had a 
genius for happy arrangements of people, for 


all the minor harmonies of life, and she lived, 
in a word, on the sunny side of the world. 

And so it came about that the Altaires 
heaped derision on the foolish state of bache- 
lordom just by living. 

“Why,” said Paul Ordway, “they prob- 
ably hurried half the youths of their acquaint- 
ance into premature matrimony by showing 
how happy one may be on how little.” 

““You’re a dangerous lot, you and Altaire,” 
he would tell Eleanor, “‘for you give a perfectly 
untrustworthy picture of life. You make 
me think of one of those handsome young 
women who parade up and down in smart 
shops persuading their plainer sisters that 
they, too, will look just as sweet in the same 
clothes. Why, Eleanor, I can just hear you 
say: ‘See this beautiful coat of marriage, how 
it becomes a woman, how it keeps her warm 
from the tempests of life. Expensive, my 
dear sir? It’s a fiction of the envious, its ex- 
pense!’ No, decidedly you ought to be shut 
up together until you quarrel.” 

And Eleanor would only smile at him, for 
Ordway as hausfreund was allowed to say 
anything—even if it took time to say it. 

When Craven Altaire’s exquisite short 
stories were first successful, and when he fol- 
lowed the stories by a book which threatened 
to have a spectacular sale, their friends felt 
that the little final touch of perfection was 
added to the lives of these charming people. 

Soon after Craven Altaire’s novel appeared, 
Jeffers dropped in at his house, sure of 
finding the usual habitués. As was not 
unusual, Craven had the floor. As Jeffers 
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entered, his host was proclaiming with some 
warmth: 

“T don’t believe in this everlasting cant 
about the writing and rewriting of a story. 
I think that rot about the mot juste has killed 
any number of good men.” 

‘But it isn’t everyone who has the nose for 
the right word that you have, Altaire—and 
those who haven’t have got to search or turn 
out slipshod work,” Chadwick protested. 

“Oh, I don’t mean that one shouldn’t go 
over one’s stuff, you know. We all have to 
potter when we’re learning our trade. It’s 
the cant of the thing I’m kicking about. All 
the biggest people have had a big spon- 
taneity.” 

It was evidently the end of a long discussion, 
and Chadwick, who made rather a fetich of 
perfection in workmanship, now returned to 
the attack with: 

“Well, if you want me to be frank, I think 
your own work is a good case in point. Your 
book is clever enough, and of course it’s 
going to sell, but to me it hasn’t anything like 
the perfection of your short stories. You 
needn’t try to convince me that you didn’t 
seek and choose among words there.” ~ 

Eleanor Altaire was sitting in the shadow. 
A lamp in a corner shed a round circle of light, 
and only her hands came within its ring. She 
often sat in this especial place, her dress and 
her chair both blotted into the twilight, and 
her hands, very white, seemed the only thing 
about her that wasn’t shadowy. She’ used 
her hands prettily in talking, and they flashed 
in and out of the circle of light in an odd sort 
of way. Now they lay clasped tightly in her 
lap, as if what was being said mattered to her. 

“T like your book better than your stories,” 
Ordway joined in. 

“T don’t see how it’s possible, Ordway. 
There’s an atmosphere about those stories, 
an aroma ag 

“There may be any sort of a thing you 
please about them,” said Ordway shortly, 
“but there are more signs of staying power in 
the book. There are elements of strength in 
it that fiction must have if it’s the real thing.” 

“Do you really mean that, Ordway?” 
Craven Altaire asked with a shade more in- 
tensity than the situation demanded. 

“Why on earth should I say it if I didn’t?” 
asked Ordway, opening wide his eyes. 

“Why indeed?” echoed Eleanor. And 
Craven looked from Ordway to his wife with 
a curious glance of suspicion. 

“He can’t be jealous of Ordway,” flashed 


through Jeffers’s mind, for the one little blot 
that gave a human touch to the delightful 
Altaires was certain hot little jealousies of 
Craven’s. Eleanor rather exploited them. 
They didn’t trouble her ‘at all. She knew 
how to meet them. It had even occurred to 
Jeffers that she deliberately made Craven un- 
comfortable sometimes for the pleasure of 
smoothing him out again. For Eleanor with 
all her devotion had kept her individuality; 
she had none of that curiously cloistered 
attitude toward other men that so many de 
voted wives have—that abstracted air that 
seems to say: “‘My good person, I have not 
yet noticed whether you are a man or a 
woman—and I’m sure it makes no difference 
to me which you are.” 

“‘T suppose you are both hard at work on 
the new book.” 

Mrs. Chadwick came ineffectually to the 
rescue. It was well known that Eleanor 
Altaire played amanuensis for Craven. That 
was one of the things which had given the 
Altaires their little label, and as Altaire had 
always generously maintained that Eleanor’s 
suggestions were accountable for half his 
success, Eleanor’s ‘‘I’m not helping any more 
now ” came as something of a surprise. 

‘“‘Now that I am doing nothing else but 
write it was too much for her,” explained 
Craven, looking kindly at his wife. 

“T should think you’d be tempted to do 
some stories of your own,” said Mrs. Chad- 
wick lightly. 

“Oh, never that,” exclaimed Eleanor Al- 
taire. There wasa little nameless embarrass- 
ment in the air. 

Altaire seemed to have been stung by Chad- 
wick’s criticism. He returned to the attack. 

“To my mind those short stories are too 
embroidered,” he was saying; “I want to 
simplify.” 

“Oh, simplify away until you get a blank 
surface in place of your charming tracery,” 
Chadwick returned. Again Jeffers noticed 
Eleanor’s hands clasp themselves. Decidedly 
there was something uncomfortable in the air. 
Everyone felt it. They had lost touch. 

And Jeffers left his friends with the un- 
comfortable sense of something wrong. 

They had heated discussions enough, these 
six people who met so often, but what they 
prided themselves on—and in a land where 
the thing is so seldom found they had a right 
to be proud of it—was their “tone,” which 
was their little symbol for their extraordinarily 
happy relations with one another, for the 
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“*The breath of my life,’ she said softly.” 
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elbow room that the talk had, and above all 
that among them there was, for a miracle, 
what might be called talk. 

So as Jeffers and Ordway walked down the 
deserted avenue together, ‘‘ What’s the matter 
with Altaire?” Jeffers asked. 

“Is there anything the matter?” Ordway 
counterquestioned. ‘Anything more, I mean, 
than the overwork and abominable March 
weather we’re all suffering from?” 

“‘Altaire,” Jeffers persisted, “is out of 
sorts.” 

“Poor Altaire,”” complained Ordway. “‘ We 
do make him pay his way—all of us do from 
Eleanor down. We demand nothing short 
of perfection from him. We expect his 
lovely manner, which we all spoil him so for, 
to be perfect, without a flaw. We don’t want 
him to have a mood to hide behind.” 

“T suppose that we do notice them, that 
we do expect so much of them, is the price 
they pay, isn’t it, for what we think of them? 
When things go wrong with the Altaires of 
course we stop and stare. Eleanor’s such a 
virtuoso in happiness that she has the pride of 
the perfect artist in her performance, and 
when the performance is manquée, like a 
great artist she feels it, and to-night she felt, 
as we all did, that something was wrong, and 
it disturbed her, Altaire’s being out of tune.” 

“‘How-you harp on that.” Ordway was 
impatient. ‘If he’s out of tune Eleanor’ll 
put him in tune again. It’s her métier to 
keep things in tune. She’s equal to more than 
that.” 


And just how much the lady under discus- 
sion was equal to, Ordway, it happened, was 
the only one in the circle of friends who 
knew, and it was a knowledge which, in his 
intercourse with the delightful Altaires, had 
happened rather oddly to come to him. 

Ordway had assisted at the birth of Al- 
taire’s success, which dated from his story 
“The Extra Man,” written some two years 
before. 

When he dropped in on his friends one even- 
ing Ordway found Altaire full of enthusiasm 
over a new story. It was to be the tragedy of 
the newspaper man, whose paper has eaten up 
his brains and then casts him forth, and whom, 
prematurely old, no other paper needs—who 
gets odd jobs on the strength of what he has 
been, and turns out futile. Men keep him 
along for months in their offices—men who 
see their own possible fates in his, and for the 
sake of their own shadowy and forsaken selves 
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do him the charity of trying to pretend he is 
useful. 

Eleanor listened intently. She had the gift 
of putting herself wonderfully in another 
person’s place. She waited a minute after 
Craven had finished. Then, ‘‘I wonder what 
his wife was doing all the time—and how she 
stood it. She was probably a lady, poor 
thing!” she mused. 

“That’s a story,” agreed Craven, “a good 
one. It’s better than mine, a hundred times, 
if one could know what she thought.” 

“7 know what she thought,” said Eleanor. 
“‘T know how proud she was of him and how 
she spent his big salary, and when he first lost 
his grip how fiercely she blamed the men who 
were so stupid as to let him go. And I know 
how she felt when the first doubt of him came, 
that perhaps he was finished, and how she 
noticed how old he had grown—that he had 
somehow gone to pieces. Oh, I can be that 
woman when I try!” 

So together they planned out the story of 
“The Extra Man.” Eleanor’s mind was as 
quick as the eye of a bird and jumped at 
Craven’s thought almost before it was spoken. 

““You see ’’—Craven Altaire turned to Ord- 
way—‘‘I depend on Eleanor entirely. She’s 
my second brain “s 

And again Ordway thought how charming 
and pretty it all was, and how rare to see such 
a clever woman free from all personal am- 
bition. The next time that Ordway found 
himself at the Altaire’s, 

“How is ‘The Extra Man’ coming on?” 
he wanted to know. 

“‘T’ll show you if you like. Craven’s nearly 
finished his. first draft of it,” said Eleanor, 
and she fetched the copy, for Ordway had 
often read Altaire’s stories in manuscript. 

The copy was written as usual in Eleanor’s 
charming handwriting, here and there inter- 
lined with Craven’s. Craven moved absently 
around the room as his friend read. Eleanor 
sat out of the circle of the lamp, blotted into 
the shadow. 

“What do you think?” asked Altaire after 
a time. 

“T think for the type of woman you’ve 
made her, she’s too occupied with keeping the 
glamour on life.” Ordway didn’t say what 
was in his mind, that ‘‘The Extra Man’s” 
wife was too much like Eleanor. 

“All women are—in some way, aren’t 
they?” asked Craven. 

“Oh, I think that most women resign them- 
selves to the march of the seasons. They are 
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more occupied, after a certain time, in the 
material comforts of life and in material pos- 
sessions—acquiring more or summoning their 
fortitude to give up those they have. Your 
woman is too indifferent to the shrinkage of 
her husband’s income and too occupied in 
trying to keep the springtime of sentiment.” 

“T think you’re right, partly, Ordway. I 
told Eleanor so before. Wait, I’ve got some 
notes.” And Altaire went in search of them. 

“‘T think more women care for what you 
call the springtime of sentiment than you 
believe,” Eleanor persisted gently. ‘I’ve 
known some who spent their days in feeling 
defrauded because it wouldn’t stay with them 
always.” 

“And where I’ve known one woman whose 
desire for sentiment outlasted her twenties, 
I’ve known dozens who very sensibly occupied 
themselves with the material comforts of life 
instead of regrettmg either the freshness of 
their beauty or the sentiment of their early 
days.” 

“Well, why shouldn’t one regret the flowers 
of life?” Eleanor asked. She was looking 
into the fire. ‘‘ Why shouldn’t one work hard 


to keep them in bloom if one loves flowers 
better than fruit?” 
‘“‘There’s no reason,” said Ordway, “‘none 


in the world, why one shouldn’t live in a hot- 
house all one’s days if one chooses.” 

“Why not, if flowers bloom better there 
than anywhere else ‘oa 

“But what if the glass gets broken—what 
if the frost does strike?—then you have 
neither flowers nor fruit.” 

“What if I should make some big mistake, 
you mean?” she asked, grasping quickly at 
the personal note. ‘Well, then I suppose 
it would be all over, wouldn’t it?” 

‘Oh, you, my dear Eleanor”—Ordway had 
no intention of letting his little parable get 
too serious—‘‘you are like the happy trees 
in some southern country that stay green all 
the year round and bear fruit and flowers at 
the same time.” 

Then Craven came into the room again, and 
the talk fell on “The Extra Man.” But when 
“The Extra Man” came out, Ordway saw 
that his suggestion had been taken in part. 
The story happened to hit the public fancy, 
and for a magazine story it had an unusual 
success. It was one of the stories that was 
“heard from.” And Altaire followed it by 
the series of stories which led to his rising from 
the ranks of the average magazine writer to 
one of the men in view. Aman witha name,a 
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man who no longer needed to peddle his 
wares. 

During the year that followed Eleanor 
threw herself more devotedly than ever into 
Craven’s work. Success called for success, 
and the pretty scene of their working together, 
which Ordway had found so attractive, he 
say repeated many times. 

“Do you like the work?” Ordway asked 
her curiously, for as the work of writing ab- 
sorbed the Altaires more and more, Eleanor’s 
share remained curiously impersonal and 
aloof. What she did she seemed to do for 
Altaire, and not at all for the love of work. 
She gave her lovely sympathy and her quick 
mind for the effect it would have on Altaire; 
the work itself she would apparently no more 
have continued than she would have contin- 
ued to see that Altaire’s clothes were kept in 
perfect order had he not been there. 

When Ordway asked, “Do you like the 
work ?” Eleanor considered a moment. 

Then she said, ‘‘ I’ve never thought whether 
I liked it or not.” 

And Ordway saw she was quite honest. 

“T should think, doing as much of it as you 
do,” Ordway went on, “that you’d like to 
sign your name with Craven’s, as he’s so often 
suggested.” 

“Why should I?” asked Eleanor. And 
as Eleanor wanted neither fame nor name, 
Ordway couldn’t give her any good reason 
why she should. 

One late afternoon when Eleanor and 
Ordway were discussing as usual one of the 
new stories—for Eleanor often discussed with 
her old friend the story Craven was writing 
—Craven came in, and before Ordway took 
his leave he realized through some flashing 
expression of Eleanor’s, rather than through 
anything Craven said or did, that something 
was wrong. But he was quite unprepared 
for what followed. Late that evening Al- 
taire appeared at Ordway’s rooms. 

Some subtle change had come over him. 
He had evidently passed through some strong 
emotion, and it had left him without the usual 
serene control of himself. He was a petulant 
spoiled boy, ugly because for once the con- 
ditions of life were not to his liking. 

As to what the matter was, he did not leave 
his friend in suspense. He had evidently 
come to have it out, and he plunged into the 
matter without preamble. 

“T suppose,” he began, “‘you’ll think me 
an awful cad for asking you. But I’ve not 
realized until lately what a beastly mess I’ve 
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been getting into and I want to ask you to keep 
quiet about the whole matter.” He looked 
at Ordway sharply almost as if he was ac- 
cusing him of something. Ordway stared at 
him, uncomprehending. 

“Tl keep quiet about anything in the 
world you want me to, Altaire,” he gave 
back. “But you must acknowledge that be- 
fore I keep quiet I’ve got to know what 
about.” 

Altaire dropped down into a chair as if he 
were too weary to stand longer. 

“Oh,” he begged, ‘‘don’t let’s beat around 
the bush; you know what I mean.” 

“T simply don’t know,” Ordway replied 
with some temper. “I’m not up in any of 
your private affairs.” 

“Oh, very well,” Craven Altaire returned, 
“if you insist on my dotting the i’s. It’s 
about the stories I’m talking.” 

“T tell you frankly I don’t know what on 
earth you’re driving at!” 

Ordway could see he wasn’t believed. In- 
deed it was with something like contempt that 
Altaire regarded him—as if Ordway’s evasion 
was too transparent to merit any other notice. 

“It’s very nice of you to shield Eleanor,” 
he said. ‘‘ But we’ve just had an explanation. 
Why, man, I’ve heard you talking the things 
over with her. I’ve seen her time and time 


literally picking your brains to get your point 


of view. Excuse me, but after that don’t 
you think your evasion overscrupulous?” 

There was silence for a second. 

Then Ordway echoed in open-mouthed 
astonishment: ‘‘That Eleanor wrote your 
stories! What do you mean, Altaire?” 

His amazement was so unfeigned that Al- 
taire must needs be convinced. 

He stared at Ordway a moment. 

“You didn’t know,” he mused, “you 
didn’t know after all e 

““No, you needn’t have given yourself 
away,’’ Ordway answered dryly. ‘And now, 
after making me this rather unpleasant scene, 
don’t you think you owe me some sort of an 
explanation—what it’s all about?” 

Craven Altaire dropped back into his chair 
and stared blankly at the fire. He was evi- 
dently glad to talk to some one. 

““T’ve made an awful mess of it,” he said. 
“T was sure Eleanor had told you. She— 
she said she hadn’t “4 

“Oh, you thought she lied,” Ordway put in. 
Craven looked up, shocked. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t have called it that,” he 
objected. He was very gentle, very dis- 
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couraged, his first rather blustering manner 
gone entirely. ‘I wouldn’t have called it 
that—ever. But you know how Eleanor likes 
always to make things pleasant. It really 
never occurred to me that you didn’t know.” 

“You can imagine if all this is clear to me,” 
Ordway remarked. ‘‘You say Eleanor is 
the author of your stories?” 

‘Just some of the last ones,” Altaire ex- 
plained in his gentle tone. ‘‘We’ve always 
worked together as you know, and my office 
work has kept me so busy the past while and 
I was so tired out at night that Eleanor did 
the mapping out, and I went over it and 
arranged it; then at the last she did it all. 
And this morning Chadwick came up and 
congratulated me about the ‘subtlety and 
insight,’ I think he called it, of a story that 
had just appeared, and I realized that I had 
never seen the thing. I got out of it as best 
I might. Ugh! it was hateful! I was furious 
with Eleanor for being so high-handed, and 
the whole thing opened my eyes. I have 
been feeling my false position in the matter 
for some time.” And the dignity with which 
he said it was so absurd under the circum- 
stances that Ordway had hard work to keep 
from laughing. 

“May I ask why you came to me?” he 
inquired. 

“Tt was the bare chance that you mightn’t 
know, I suppose. You see, if Eleanor hadn’t 
told you I knew she hadn’t told anyone, and 
if you knew, I was going to insist on her telling 
who did know. I didn’t, you see, care to be 
made more ridiculous than was necessary.” 
He was simple as a child in his explanation. 
It was a matter of pride with him, a matter 
of saving his own skin—that was all Ordway 
saw at first in his friend’s naive confession. 

“*How on earth,”’ Ordway questioned final- 
ly, ‘was your wife able to do it? Has it been 
Eleanor all the time?” 

He didn’t resent this. ‘‘Don’t you see,” 
he said with a touch of pride, ‘‘that she’s 
had a training such as few people have had. 
For over ten years she has taken my dictation. 
She’s gone over my stuff. She’s added, 
pruned, amended. It’s a miracle the way 
she’s caught the trick of my style, but, by 
Heaven, when it comes to seeing a story under 
my name, under my name, mind, that I’ve 
never laid eyes on, it’s too much; it’s time we 
stopped!” He had a sudden gleam of the red 
anger he had evidently treated Eleanor to. 

“T suppose ””—Ordway couldn’t keep back 
—‘you realize what you owe to her?” 
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“Do you suppose I’m likely to forget it?” 
Craven answered, and he was bitter. ‘I 
owe my reputation, my success, everything 
to a woman!” 

He spoke as if Eleanor was no relative of his. 

“Why, the prices I get have gone way up. 
I’ve just had a flattering offer to write a book. 
And, by Heaven, I'll write it. It'll be my 
book. She sha’n’t even hear a word of it until 
it’s in print!” He was quite shrill. His nerves 
were on edge. And as Ordway answered 
nothing they sat in silence a moment. Then: 

‘IT suppose you wonder how I let it go so 
far?” Craven asked guiltily again. ‘‘You’ve 
no idea how easy it was. We’ve always 
worked together. I’ve often wanted to col- 
laborate and have Eleanor sign with me, 
as you know, but she wouldn’t. Then she 
suggested the plot of ‘The Extra Man.’ We 
had no idea it would make such a hit, and 
people began to write me to send them stuff. 
I hadn’t time to do it all, and I suggested 
to Eleanor, half in fun, to write my stuff. We 
seemed so like one person, you know. It 
didn’t seem like a thing that wasn’t square, 
and Eleanor never seemed to mind it. I 
meant every day to leave my job, but old 
Everett was sick, I knew the work Oh, 
you don’t know how circumstances affect a 
man!” he added desperately. He was plead- 
ing with Ordway for his own self-respect. 
He had known well enough from the first 
story of Eleanor’s he had let go out that it 
wasn’t straight—but he had done the most 
comfortable thing, the most convenient thing, 
the kind of thing he had learned from Eleanor. 
When we say there’s one moral standard for 
men and another for women, we always as- 
sume that more is demanded of women; but 
they are allowed to practice certain falsities 
with impunity, and when a man gets mixed up 
in these petty women’s vices it’s quite as fatal 
for him, in a way, as for a woman who over- 
steps the bounds society has set for her, and 
in the end Altaire had to pay. 

And as silence fell between them again, and 
Altaire, weak, discouraged, sat brooding over 
the fire, Ordway found himself rapidly re- 
vising his first uncompromising verdict of 
“cad.” He remembered how Craven Al- 
taire had lived and how very little more the 
first step of his deception had been than that 
legitimate collaboration which he had thought 
so admirable. He ceased blaming Altaire, 





and saw with a sudden flash of insight that 
curiously it was no one’s fault, but a legiti- 
Altaire had 


mate outcome of circumstance. 
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never had anything to contend against. 
Eleanor had padded and wadded every hard 
place. She had used her husband’s weak- 
nesses, even, to make him need her more, 
and consequently Altaire had spent over 
ten years in a world where everything came 
his way, without any of the wholesome an- 
noyances that a husband and father ought to 
have. A stronger man would not have made 
such a romantic spectacle as a husband. 
And Ordway was not so revolted by the 
deception as by Craven’s entire disregard 
for what was to become of Eleanor’s tal- 
ent; for his calm assumption that it didn’t 
matter what became of it. It was for that 
and for his mean jealousy that Ordway 
couldn’t help despising him. And yet Ord- 
way had to admit how logically it had worked 
out. Eleanor had played with his jealousy, 
had cultivated it to make herself more im- 
portant. She had taught Craven to disre- 
gard her in certain ways that emotionally she 
might hold the center of the stage—like a 
bride, like a man’s mistress. Craven stared 
for a long time into the fire. 

“‘Tt’s a hateful mess,” he said at last, ‘‘and 
the worst of it is I’ve knocked over our little 
house of cards.” 

“Oh, not so bad as that, I hope,” Ordway 
answered, with a futile attempt at consolation. 

“Why,” he said, ‘‘ you don’t understand—I 
suppose no one can. I’ve made Eleanor 
cry!” He looked at Ordway with something 
of the horror in his eyes as if he had said he 
had struck her. 

‘“‘And the worst of it is there’s something 
gone. I don’t feel the same.” 

There Ordway realized was the keynote of 
their queer attitude toward each other. A 
man married as long as Altaire oughtn’t to 
have been fussing about his feelings. The 
happy normal married women whose happi- 
ness is built on a firm foundation are as air 
and sunshine to their husbands, quite indis- 
pensable but not things to be sentimentalized 
over. The Altaires had kept such a keen 
edge on their little romance that here was 
Craven at this late day maundering about his 
feelings. It’s impossible to escape any stage 
of development, the march of the seasons is 
inexorable, and here were Craven and Eleanor 
Altaire having the sort of emotions they 
should have gotten over the first year they 
were married. It was as dangerous as having 
an infantile disease late in life. 


If Ordway’s talk with Craven was queer, 
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his interview with Eleanor was extraordi- 
nary. , 

Eleanor made not the slightest effort to hide 
her bitterness of mind. She was, for all her 
perfection of manner, a very natural woman; 
her little evasions and smoothnesses were as 
natural to her as are the tactlessnesses and 
asperities of some other women. She hadn’t 
the self-control that comes from the over- 
coming of bad moods. She had no black 
moods; there wasn’t a black note in her gay, 
charming mind. But now she was so lugubri- 
ous that it was absurd considering the cause. 

She looked at Ordway with those strange 
pale eyes of hers. 

“Think of it,” she said, ‘he was jealous of 
me. I’ve been living with that jealousy day 
by day, and jealousy and suspicion have been 
looking at me out of Craven’s eyes while I’ve 
been working only to serve him.” Her voice 
had a pathetic little quaver. She was awfully 
sorry for herself. The conversation was on 


too tragic a key for Paul Ordway. 

““Oh, come, Eleanor,’’ he remonstrated, 
“the’s sorry already.” 

“What difference do you think that makes 
when I knowhow he felt ?”’ she insisted, ‘‘We 
can’t wipe that out, can we? Oh, if it had only 
been I who was angry, I could have made it 


so easy foreveryone.” Ordway smiled; hard 
as it was for her, he knew Eleanor had visual- 
ized, with what matchless tact she would have 
smoothed over anything that had hurt her. 

“And the worst of it is,’ she went on, “he 
thinks it’s all over—his jealousy. But I know 
it isn’t; that sort of thing doesn’t die so quick- 
ly. I’m out of his life for good and all. Ican 
never help him again. I'll be of no more im- 
portance to him than most women are to their 
husbands.” 

There was the rub. She had, so to speak, 
worked her fingers to the bone to make her- 
self the most important figure on Craven’s 
stage, and now she wouldn’t be any more. 

“T’ve been the greatest fool there is in the 
world—a woman who lets her husband know 
she is as clever as he.” 

“Why did you do it?” Ordway asked. 

“‘T didn’t suppose he would care so long as 
no one knew. He seemed so pleased at first. 
Perhaps he wouldn’t have cared if he hadn’t 
been so suspicious.” 

“And you didn’t mind his not caring?” 
Ordway had the curiosity to inquire. 

“Why on earth should I mind?” she asked 
with the simplicity of a child—she hadn’t 
given a thought to his moral soundness. 
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“You won’t believe me, I suppose, but I 
have never been through any scene so violent, 
so hateful. I’ve always avoided everything 
that was disagreeable.” She looked at Ord- 
way as if she expected him to explain some 
riddle. 

““You’ve always evaded and avoided,” he 
was brutal enough to tell her. ‘‘ You’ve over- 
looked, smoothed over—you’ve even pre- 
varicated when a lie would smooth over an 
awkwardness.” 

“Yes ”—she admitted it frankly—‘“‘I have, 
of course; I’ve always made as little fuss 
living as possible. I suppose,” she added, 
“T’ve never looked an unpleasantness square- 
ly in the face in my life.” 

“The thing that surprises me is that, with 
your flair for unpleasantness, you didn’t guess 
something was wrong before.” And Ordway 
realized afterwards that this was the most 
cruel thing he could have said. Her charm- 
ing face that was generally tranquil was quite 
changed with her grief. 

“I did feel something was wrong! I did 
feel it!”” You would have supposed she was 
justifying herself for some crime. “I knew 
something was wrong with every breath I 
breathed! I felt some disaster coming over 
me in the darkness. Perhaps you think I 
didn’t watch Craven. I felt I was fighting 
with some one, with something, I didn’t know 
with what, and fighting for my life. All I 
could see was that Craven was taking me 
more for granted; he was always as nice to me 
as ever. He’s been secretive—you wouldn’t 
believe. And I threw myself into his work 
more and more! Oh, it’s bitter to realize 
one’s been a fool! ” 

“‘ After all,”” Ordway went on, “I don’t see 
why you should make such a serious busi- 
ness of it.” She gave him one of her queer 
looks. 

“T am not so blind as you think,” she ex- 
claimed. ‘Don’t you see what this has 
shown me? Don’t you see our little romance 
is finished? Don’t you see that Craven cared 
for me only because I made him comfortable, 
because I smoothed his path—I suppose you 
admit I did smooth it? And now at the first 
breath of discomfort, as soon as I cease for a 
moment to make him comfortable, he throws 
me over.” 

“How do you mean he throws you over?” 
asked her friend. ‘I suppose you mean that 
for the time being he won’t burn any more of 
the romantic incense before you that has been 
the breath of your life.” 
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“*The breath of my life,’” she said softly, 
hardly above a whisper. ‘“‘ Yes, that’s it, and 
now that he doesn’t give it to me, the awful 
thing is that I don’t care so much for him. 
Now do you understand?” she said with a 
strange note of triumph. Ordway under- 
stood only too much. She had seen it, for 
once, the ugly truth. She had dared to say 
it out loud, that all their lovely sentiment was 
born of a sort of exchange of mutual benefit, 
a beneficent egotism, the instinct of self- 
preservation raised to its highest terms. 

She seemed to her old friend very brave and 
very lovable as she stood there. It was her 
great moment when what she had suffered 
had given her strength to meet the truth face 
to face for once. 

And they both stood looking the strange fact 
straight in the face, that Eleanor had been 
too good a wife—that she had done it too well. 
That had she loved her husband with the 
poignancy of which some women are capable 
she couldn’t have been so tactful, so tremen- 
dously equable. And that what she wanted 


of Craven was to give her all love and tender- 
ness, to create about her the peculiar atmos- 
phere of devotion and of peace that was, as 
she admitted, the ‘‘ breath of her life.” 

Then the moment of vision passed and, 


“T don’t see how I failed so,’ she wailed; 
“it isn’t all Craven’s fault, you know. I’ve 
failed somehow, and I don’t see how. It 
isn’t just this—my writing his stories, I mean 
—there’s been something wrong with us.” 

‘““You’ve merely tried to keep the rose in 
bud forever,’’ Ordway said gently. ‘‘No one 
can do that.” 

“T’ve wanted to keep the only thing in life 
that’s beautiful. Don’t all women want to 
keep it? Doesn’t every woman fight to the 
death for it? Did you ever know a woman 
who cared for her husband who could see all 
romance and beauty die from her life without 
trying to keep it? Isn’t it because we’ve 
always kept it that Craven and I have the 
reputation we have of happiness? I didn’t 
myself realize for years what it was that was 
different in our lives. And now it seems we 
had only the appearance after all,” she added 
with inexpressible sadness. 

“You've still got that,” Ordway suggested. 

“Yes, I’ve got the shell and I’ll keep it. 
It’s all that remains,” she said gently. 

Ordway had nothing to answer. He had 
known Eleanor all her life, and he was curi- 
ously affected by her shadowy tragedy. 
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He listened to all the rest she had to say 
without a protest. He hadn’t anything he 
could say. He couldn’t tell her, could he, 
that there were better things in life than the 
little glamour she loved so? He had to admit 
that she did have the truth with her partly. 
Every woman who marries young clings to the 
poetry of life with intensity! Only it’s gener- 
ally with tears and reproaches, that they 
manage to kill it off before its time, and many 
a pretty romance is cried to death. Then the 
happier women go on, and find life waiting 
for them and a great many things as worth 
while and as lovely as what they cried so at 
losing. 

““You’ve kept it a long time,” was all he 
found to say to her. 

“But why not always?” she returned. ‘I 
know, of course, how foolish it must appear to 
you. But it’s the only thing in life I care for.” 


They never mentioned the singular inter- 
view, and, as he thought it over afterwards, 
the significant thing to him was that they 
never considered Eleanor’s exquisite work for 
a moment. It simply never occurred to her 
to goon. There was something rather fine 
in her single-minded devotion to one sort of 
happiness. It was characteristic of her that 
she should ignore the strange interview—it 
was her usual avoidance of everything un- 
pleasant. 

Paul Ordway watched his two friends at 
first with apprehension and then with admira- 
tion of the wonderful way in which Eleanor 
kept it up. For Eleanor had not told the 
whole truth when she said that the glamour 
of life was the only thing she cared for. She 
cared, too, for her reputation—her little niche 
apart was a solace to her, and the training of 
a lifetime stood Craven in good stead that 
only once or twice did he give a hint that the 
fire had gone out—that the hearth was cold. 
Only at such times as when his book was 
criticized and Eleanor’s stories praised. 

So Ordway with the tenderness of pity, the 
only witness of the little tragedy, watched his 
friends patching up their glass house. He 
watched Altaire trying to forget the part 
Eleanor played in his success and trying to 
forgive her unpardonable crime. 

Sometimes Ordway would ask himself, 
‘Has she no pride?” and the answer came to 
him, “‘ What has a woman who loves happiness 
more than love and adoration more than 
honor to do with pride?” 





THE 


INDUSTRIAL TRANSITION 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


By CHARLES M. HARVEY 


Mark—mark the spirit of invention everywhere— 
thy rapid patents, 
Thy continual workshop, foundries, risen or rising. 
—Walt Whitman, in 186s. 


SHE United States will be 
more virtuous, more free, 
and more happy, employed 
in agriculture than as car- 
riers and manufacturers.” 
Jefferson said this to M. 

oe De Warville a century ago. 
What would Jefferson have thought could he 
have glanced forward eight or ten decades 
and looked over these figures of his country’s 
exports of agriculture and manufactures, as 
compared with population? 





Exports of 
Agriculture. 


Exports of 
Manufactures. 


Year. Population. 


$25,590,000 
256,560,000 
685,961,000 
835,858,000 | 
821,000,000 | 


$2,493,000 
40,345,000 
102,856,000 
433,851,000 
543,620,000 


1860 | 31,443,000 
1880 
1900 
1905 


1800 5,308,000 | 


50,155,000 | 
76,303,000 
83,145,000 | 





For the fiscal year 1905 the United States’ 
aggregate exportation of all sorts of products 
(agriculture, manufactures, mines, and fisher- 
ies) was $1,518,000,000, which is a larger 
total of shipments than that of England or any 
other country. While population since 1800 
has increased sixteen times and exports of 
agriculture thirty-two times, exports of manu- 
factures have been multiplied by 218. Agri- 
cultural exports are still ahead of those of 
manufactures, but the gap between them is 
being narrowed rapidly. As compared with 
1904, there was a falling off in 1905 of 
$32,000,000 in agricultural exports, but ex- 
ports of manufactures increased $91,000,000. 
By 1910 exports of manufactures will prob- 
ably pass agricultural. 


Exports of manufactures have tripled since 
the middle of Cleveland’s second term, 1895. 
They are more than the country’s merchan- 
dise exports of all sorts when we were cele- 
brating the centennial of the nation’s birth, 
1876, in Grant’s days. They are far more 
than the country’s entire exports and imports 
of merchandise in the Appomattox year, 1865. 

In all the world’s markets the products of 
our factories have been making conquests. 
This is what Europe styles the ‘American 
invasion.” It is what Count Goluchowski, 
Austria-Hungary’s Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, sounded the alarm about in 1900, and 
called on Europe to combine against. Eu- 
rope’s peril from this source is greater in 1906 
than it was in 1900. It will be greater in 1907 
and 1gr1o than it is in 1906. 

Exports of manufactures are increasing in a 
high ratio, because production is expanding 
rapidly. From a low figure, as compared 
with agriculture in 1800, the value of the out- 
put of the country’s factories and foundries 
had advanced to $13,000,000,000 in 1900, 
while the value of the products of the country’s 
farms was only $3,764,000,000 in that year. 
Between 1850, the first year in which an 
official inquiry was made, and 1900 the value 
of the products of manufactures multiplied 
thirteenfold, or several times the ratio of the 
increase in farm products. From 1900 to 
1906 the lead in the output of the factories 
over the farms has been rapidly lengthened. 
The number of persons employed in manu- 
factures, however, and the amount of money 
invested in them are less than in agriculture. 

Holding a minor place among the great 
nations in the output of its mills and factories 
a century ago, the United States passed Great 
Britain in 1880, and took the first place among 
the countries of the world. Our output of 
manufactures in 1906 is double that of Great 
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Britain. It exceeds that of Germany, France, 
and Russia in the aggregate. 

America is beating the world in the magni- 
tude and the diversity of its activities, because 
it has largerand more varied natural resources, 
more capital, greater concentration and con- 
solidation in its industries, uses more and bet- 
ter machinery, is more responsive to changing 
conditions, has fewer restrictions on business, 
and makes a better observance of the rule of 
the “square deal” in trade. 

Moreover, it furnishes the very important 
incentive of a larger and more profitable home 
market than any other country provides. Our 
domestic commerce in 1906 is about $25,000,- 
000,000, which exceeds that of Great Britain 
and Germany combined, is more than the en- 
tire world’s foreign commerce, and is nine times 
the aggregate of our own exports and imports. 

When, in 1go1, J. Pierpont Morgan and 
others organized the United States Steel Cor- 
poration (the Steel Trust), the world saw in 
conspicuous operation one of the forces which 
have given the United States’ activities a mag- 
nitude and a variety unknown elsewhere. In 
a land in which capital is more abundant than 
in any other country, and in which concentra- 
tion of effort has been carried to lengths not 
approached anywhere else, there was seen in 
the Steel Trust a larger concentration of 
capital than had been accomplished before. 
The capital stock was $1,100,000,000. The 
outstanding securities of the two dozen or 
more companies represented directly or in- 
directly in the federation was $1,370,000,000. 

Morgan and Schwab’s Steel Trust is only 
the larger operation of a principle which has 
been active in a steadily increasing degree for 
many years. All the trust’s important units 
—the Federal Steel Company, the National 
Steel Company, the American Tin Plate 
Company, the National Tube Company, 
and the rest of them—all, that is to say, except 
the Carnegie Steel Company, were themselves 
the result of one or more consolidations. 

The Steel Trust’s range of work is bigger 
than its name. This will show why its oper- 
ations are a large force in the world’s activi- 
ties. As set forth by its charter, that combine 
is here ‘“‘to manufacture iron, steel, manga- 
nese, coke, copper, lumber, and other mate- 
rials,” and all articles composed partly of any 
of those things; to buy, lease, or develop lands 
containing any of those things, as well as 
stone or oil; and “‘to construct bridges, build- 
ings, machinery, ships, boats, engines, cars, 
and other equipment, railroads, docks, slips, 
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elevators, waterworks, gas works, and elec- 
tric works, viaducts, aqueducts, canals, and 
other waterways, and any other means of 
transportation,” and to sell or otherwise dis- 
pose of any of those things. 

De Lolme said the British Parliament could 
do anything except change a man into a 
woman or a woman intoa man. The powers 
of the Carnegie-Frick-Morgan combine are 
nearly as broad. 

What has the Steel Trust accomplished ? 
It has built up an immense federation of in- 
dustries and activities; has abolished waste 
without altogether checking competition, or 
seeking to check it, among the constituent 
members of the federation; has given unity of 
direction to them in their larger operations; 
has incited and rewarded invention; has in- 
troduced vast economies in production and 
distribution; and has cheapened production to 
an extent which has greatly increased the out- 
put, and won new markets at home and 
abroad. Here are some of the reasons why 
the United States iron and steel sales in the 
outside world have tripled in the past few 
years. With an aggregate of $134,000,000, 
they led all the United States’ exports of 
manufactures in 1905. Here also is why 
the warning against American competition, 
sounded by Austria-Hungary’s Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, is quoted often by European 
publicists. This, likewise, is why Leroy- 
Beaulieu, one of Europe’s most eminent 
economists, says the Old World is in danger 
of being thrown into financial and industrial 
subordination to the American Republic. 

The Steel Trust is cited here because it is 
the newest and the largest—the largest in the 
world—of the great concentrations of capital 
and enterprise, and because the conquests it 
has achieved are typical of those which are 
being won by the Amalgamated Copper Com- 
pany, by the Standard Oil corporation, and by 
other great combines. Copper stood second 
on the list of United States’ exports of manu- 
factures in 1905, with sales of $86,000,000, 
and refined mineral oil, $72,000,000, was third 
on the roll of manufactured shipments to the 
rest of the world in that year. 

Marcus Daly, Robert Bacon (representing 
the house of J. Pierpont Morgan), Frederick 
P. Olcott, James Stillman, Roswell P. Flower, 
William G. Rockefeller, Henry H. Rogers, 
and others, in 1899, organized the Amalga- 
mated Copper Company, with a capital of 
$75,000,000. The Amalgamated was a mer- 
ger of the principal producing properties of 
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Montana, Arizona, and the Lake Superior 
district. Like the Steel Trust, but on a 
smaller scale, the Amalgamated also operates 
railways and steamboats. 

The United States’ copper output was only 
27,000 tons in 1880, or seventeen per cent of 
the world’s production. It was 400,000 tons, 
of a market value of $130,000,000, and fifty- 
six per cent of the world’s yield in 1905. The 
Amalgamated consolidation and its constit- 
uent parts, some of which were also mergers 
of previous companies, are largely responsible 
for this vast increase in production. Daly 
is dead; Bacon, now President Roosevelt’s 
First Assistant Secretary of State, has stepped 
out; but, under the direction of Rogers, Fred- 
erick P. Olcott, James Stillman, William and 
William G. Rockefeller, and other magnates, 
Amalgamated is more active in 1906 than at 
any previous time in its history. Its capital 
has been increased to $155,000,000, and it 
controls the production of twenty per cent of 
the entire world’s copper yield. Amalga- 
mated has helped to meet, and likewise to 
create, the great and rapidly growing demand 
at home and abroad in electrical appliances, 
and has impressed itself on the world’s indus- 
tries and commerce. ; 

The Steel Trust, Amalgamated, Standard 
Oil, the American Smelting and Refining 


Company, and the combines in general, with 
their affiliated railway and steamboat inter- 
ests, explain, too, the expansion in the coun- 
try’s aggregate mineral product from $500,- 
000,000 in 1894 to $1,600,000,000 in 1905. 
Much of the country’s growth in mining 
and manufacturing is due to the South’s 


awakening since Appomattox. While the 
South’s mills used only 221,000 bales of cot- 
ton in 1880, as compared with 1,574,000 by 
Northern mills, they consumed 2,140,000 
bales in 1905, as against 2,138,000 by the 
North. This would surprise Calhoun could 
he see it. He would be still more startled by 
a sight of the South’s mines and furnaces. A 
new Pittsburg, with an advantage over the 
old in having its coal and iron nearer, has 
arisen at Birmingham, Ala. 

“Tn a century America will pass England 
as a coal producer,” said William Stanley 
Jevons, the British economist, in 1865, when 
the United States output was only 9,000,000 
tons, as compared with 100,000,000 for Great 
Britain. His prediction, doubted here and 
derided there, was verified in a third of the 
time. We passed Great Britain in coal yield 
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in 1900, just as we passed her in iron produc- 
tion in 1895, and in the aggregate of our 
manufactures in 1880, and we have been in- 
creasing our lead in all those things ever since. 
We lead the world also in copper, cotton, 
lead, and many other articles. 

While the late Secretary Hay was appealing 
for the maintenance of the open door in China, 
we were pushing the door open still farther. 
Our sales of manufactures to China and Hong 
Kong increased from $23,000,000 in 1904 to 
$63,000,000 in 1905, and to Japan there was 
a jump in the same time from $25,000,000 to 
$52,000,000. Among the sales to Japan in 
1905 were 151 locomotives, as compared with 
seventy-four in 1904. The close of the Russo- 
Japanese War has opened to us new markets 
in Manchuria, Korea, China, and Japan. 

While only three per cent of the people of 
the United States lived in towns of 8,000 in- 
habitants or over in 1800, thirty-three per 
cent did this in 1goo, and thirty-five per cent 
do it in 1906. Here is one of the results of 
the swing from agriculture to the general in, 
dustrial activities. Iowa’s census of 1905 
showed a falling ‘off of 21,000 in population 
since 1900. This was due to the shrinkage 
in the farming regions. The towns gained, 
but not enough to offset the decline in the 
agricultural sections. Minnesota made an 
increase in population in 1905, as compared 
with 1900, but entirely in industrial centers. 

As population grows with us at the rate of 
1,500,000 a year, the home demand for food 
increases, while there is no corresponding 
expansion in the supply. In 1905 our ex- 
ports of wheat and wheat flour were the 
smallest since 1872. They have been in- 
creasing in the past few months, but the spurt 
will not last. To the great European im- 
porting markets Russia now sends more 
wheat than the United States, while Argentina 
sends more wheat and corn. Argentina, 
which uses comparatively little at home, has 
gained the precedence as a grain-exporting 
country, which we held until recently. For 
certain articles of food we are showing a 
growing reliance on other countries. This 
tendency must rapidly increase as the volume 
and variety of our activities enlarge and as 
the home demand for food broadens. 

Right before our eyes, although we may 
overlook the fact, the United States is being 
transformed from an agricultural country into 
a vast industrial community, and is thus rad- 
ically changing its relations to the world. 
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By EDWARD S. MARTIN 


aes N the course of the last 
amy twenty years in Massa- 
m chusetts the annual num- 
ber of divorces has doubled 
relatively to the annual 
number of marriages. 
Twenty years ago about 
one Massachusetts marriage in thirty ended 
in a divorce. In 1902 the ratio of divorces to 
marriages was one to 17.4; in 1903, one to 
15.6; in 1904, one to 15.3. I do not know 
that Massachusetts vaunts herself openly on 
being the most civilized State in the Union, 
but if she should, she could make out a pretty 
strong case in support of her vaunt. At any 
rate, she has her due proportion of good peo- 
ple, and has good divorce laws, and to accept 
her as a representative State, and her divorce 
experience as a representative experience, im- 
plies no disparagement to any other State. 
The popularity of divorce is increasing in the 
United States, and presumably the ratio of 
increase in Massachusetts indicates closely 
enough what the average ratio of increase is, 
or is going to be, in the rest of the country. 
What is to be inferred from these Massa- 
chusetts figures? Is it that marriage is losing 
its hold upon the Americans? Will one mar- 
riage in seven end in divorce in 1934, and one 
marriage in three in 1960? ‘The figures do 
not warrant such deductions. It is fair to 
infer, not that more marriages fail than used 
to fail, but merely that a larger proportion of 
the failures go for treatment to the divorce 
courts. And whether that is an evil, and if 
so how much of an evil, is an interesting sub- 
ject for speculation. 


THERE ARE TWO standards about mar- 
riage and divorce, the Christian and the 
secular. The Christian standard, based on 
Christ’s words as twice recorded in the New 
Testament, makes adultery the only legiti- 
mate basis for divorce, and denies remarriage 


to the guilty party. That standard accords 
perfectly with the Christian theory of mar- 
riage, by which twain become one flesh, and 
the joined of God are to be inseparable by 
man. ‘That theory of marriage has not been 
beaten and is not likely to be. But Christ, 
when he expounded it, made mention of an- 
other theory and practice of marriage and 
divorce in use in the society in which he lived. 
“Moses for the hardness of your hearts,” 
He said, “suffered you to put away your 
wives, but from the beginning it hath not been 
so.” And when the disciples demurred at 
the strictness of His rule and questioned the 
expediency of getting married at all if mar- 
riage was to be so confining, He seemed to 
admit that their deprecation was not alto- 
gether unnatural, and explained, “All men 
cannot receive this saying, but they to whom 
it is given. He that is able to receive it, let 
him receive it.” 


So THAT Is where we are left. Nearly all 
of us who are capable of taking thought accept 
the Christian ideal of marriage as the true one, 
and if we get married at all it is with a sincere 
and definite purpose of continuing so bound 
for better or worse “until death do us part.” 
All the divorce laws in Christian countries are 
based on the Christian ideal of marriage and 
recognize its general intention. It is not 
possible to make a contract of marriage for 
a stipulated term, or during good behavior. 
The contract is for life. But because our 
notions of justice make us feel that a contract 
which one party deliberately abuses ought not 
to hold the other party to it, the laws empower 
the courts to grant divorces for causes that to 
the lawgivers of various States seem reasonable 
and sufficient. Everybody knows how great 
a disparity there is in the views of our State 
lawgivers as to what constitutes due ground 
for divorce. Some States in their statutes 
maintain the Christian position and make adul- 
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tery the only ground, forbidding the guilty 
party to marry again. Others grant release 
for cruelty, drunkenness, nonsupport, incom- 
patibility of disposition, and other reasons, 
and leave both the guilty and the innocent 
parties to use their own discretion about re- 
marrying. The result of this diversity of 
secular laws is that married Americans who 
are tired of their bargain and have time 
enough and money enough to devote to get- 
ting quit of it can usually do so without much 
trouble, provided their spouses do not object. 
But it is still very hard for an American man 
to get rid of a wife who has not seriously 
misbehaved unless she is willing to be rid 
of him. 


THE VARIETY in divorce laws that has come 
in this country from the liberty the States 
have used in statute making is usually set 
down as a great evil. I suppose it is. Cer- 
tainly, it has many evil results. A perfect 
divorce law for all the country would be bet- 
ter. But would an imperfect law for all the 
States be any better and is there any reason- 
able possibility of any State or aggregation of 
States getting a law that is better than im- 
perfect? Any conceivable divorce law will 
make some hard cases, and the lack of a 
divorce law will make still worse ones. Some 
persons will suffer in any case. I am not so 
sure as some, perhaps better informed per- 
sons, are that one imperfect divorce law for 
the whole country would be so very much 
better than some variety in imperfections. 
There are advantages about flexibility. A 
marriage is usually past ready cure when the 
partners to it begin to read the statutes and 
compare Rhode Island with South Dakota. 


WHO HAS VESTED interests in a marriage 
that are entitled to be respected when there 


comes the question of a divorce? First of all 
the children of that marriage, if there are any; 
then the two parties to the marriage contract; 
then society, including the relatives and 
friends of the spouses, the church whose rep- 
resentative married them, and the public at 
large, which has an interest in maintaining 
the permanency of marriage. The children 
have the best right to have their interests 
consulted, for they are innocent and involun- 
tary participants in the profits and the losses 
of the marriage. The preference of either 
or both parents for divorce may justly be set 
aside if it is contrary to the interests of the 
children. A young girl, her reason upset by 
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vain efforts to reconcile her parents who were 
getting a divorce, shot her father the other day 
and was herself barely saved by him from sui- 
cide. And the next day the papers told of a 
sixteen-year-old boy at boarding school who, 
hearing that his parents had been divorced in 
spite of his efforts to prevent it, turned on the 
gas in his bedroom and died. That girl and 
that boy had been swindled by their parents. 
Had the parents a moral, and should they 
have had a legal, right to a divorce as against 
the wishes and interests of those children? 
The interest of children in a marriage is the 
vital interest. All others are sentimental as 
compared with it. Should there not be an 
age of consent at which children shall be 
permitted to permit the divorce of their par- 
ents? Prior to that age their interests might 
be protected by the courts, and failing their 
permission when they are old enough the 
divorce might wait until they are at least 
twenty-one. Legal separation might as well 
be allowed even to parents where circum- 
stances warrant it and under reasonable con- 
ditions, for that is not incurable and does not 
leave either parent free to marry again, but 
the first question as to the granting of a 
complete divorce should be how it will affect 
the children of the marriage. When a di- 
vorce is warranted and promises to benefit 
them, grant it. When it seems likely to be 
prejudicial to their interests, withhold it until 
it may come without harm to them. 


WHEN THERE ARE no children, the divorce 
question is simplified, but how far it still is 
from being simple and how far American 
public opinion still is from an agreement 
about it is illustrated by the great variety, 
above noticed, of the divorce laws in the 
different States. The many States are as 
yet of many minds as to what are proper 
grounds for divorce, and their several stat- 
utes will never be harmonized until there is 
such a crystallization of general sentiment 
as has not yet shown any sign of coming. 
We can agree that when one party has ful- 
filled the marriage contract and the other 
has broken it, it is for the faithful and in- 
nocent party to say whether or not the con- 
tract shall be annulled. We can agree that 
all the rights and privileges of the innocent 
party ought to be protected. But how about 
the case where the marriage is childless and 
hopelessly distasteful to both parties, and 
they both want to be quit of their bonds and 
can agree about the details of release? Is it 
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necessary aS a matter of morals and public 
policy to hold them to their contract and 
make them live it out? Having made a mess 
of one experiment must they be estopped 
from ever making another? It is chiefly on 
that issue that opinion divides. 


IN CONSIDERING divorce it makes a differ- 
ence whether you start with the idea of Chris- 
tian marriage and consider all defections from 
it as so many evidences of demoralization, or 
whether you begin with a view of a large and 
varied assortment of male and female human 
creatures with the propensity to pair off, and 
observe their matings. From the first point 
of view the large number of American di- 
vorces will seem to betoken a lamentable lack 
of constancy and rectitude of purpose. From 
the second point of view the very large 
proportion of marriages that hold good will 
seem a splendid testimony to the continuity 
of human preferences and the influence of 
Christian civilization. No less lofty a con- 
ception of marriage than Christ’s would serve 
for an ideal. The realization of that ideal is 
its own munificent reward; the failure to real- 
ize it is its own punishment. To Christ such 
failure seems to have appeared a sufficient 
punishment, if we may judge from His com- 
passionate attitude toward the woman taken 
in adultery. Nobody ever developed the 
graces of Christian character by compulsion 
of law, and laws cannot be expected to keep 
all marriages up to the Christian standards. 
All Christian influence, direct and indirect, 
may properly be exerted to make marriages 
permanent, but secular laws may hardly at- 
tempt with safety to constrain folks to the 
realization of Christian ideals. I cannot see 
that if our divorce laws were stricter it would 
necessarily improve the status of marriage. 
What sort of people are getting divorces as it 
is? A small proportion of the applicants are 
people of character and probity who have 
made unfortunate marriages from which by 
any standard of estimation they are entitled to 
be released. Another group is composed of 
people of advantageous social standing, but 
of undisciplined natures and light character, 
whose manner of life and pursuit of pleasure 
demoralize their standards of behavior. 
When married people of this sort get tired of 
one another they want divorce that will qual- 
ify them to marry some one else and will so 
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far protect their reputations that they may 
still be received in the society that is most to 
their taste. This sort of convenient divorce 
the churches justly disapprove, and the more 
reputable members of polite society regard 
with a sort of toleration which is pitiful, dis- 
gusted, or scornful, according to the chari- 
tableness of the observer. If light-minded 
people could go to court and get divorces at 
will and remarry without prejudice to their 
standing in society, it would argue a serious 
corruption in morals. But that cannot be 
done. The contrary is so decidedly true that 
even the divorced people whose characters and 
behavior entitle them to respect, and whose 
misfortunes entitle them to sympathy, suffer 
much from the prejudice with which all 
divorce is regarded. 


BUT THE GREAT bulk of the divorces are 
obtained by people of no particular standing 
and no advantageous bringing up, who find 
that they are badly married and want to try 
again. ‘This class includes a vast number of 
women who are deserted by their husbands 
and, being left without means of support, are 
the more disposed, if opportunity offers, to 
marry again for the sake of a decent mainte- 
nance. It is hard to believe that the inter- 
ests of society are gravely menaced by stat- 
utes which enable a decent woman without 
means of support to cut loose from a husband 
who has deserted her, and take up, if she can, 
with one who is worth sticking to. We may 
say that having made one failure of marriage 
she had better let that institution alone, but 
certainly we need not add to her troubles by 
harsh consideration of her efforts to reshape 
her life. 


WE SHALL NEVER all be satisfied with any 
conclusion about divorce. Divorce is failure, 
and failure is never pleasing. Our ideal of 
marriage is right as it stands, and marriage 
that conforms with it is so immeasurably 
better than any sort of divorce that it would 
seem safe to trust it to maintain itself irre- 
spective of restriction or compulsory legisla- 
tion. Society will not become corrupt be- 
cause divorce is too easy, though divorce may 
become too common because of the corrup- 
tion of public morals. Divorce is a symptom, 
far more than a cause, of corruption. 

















THE WORLD FOR A MONTH 


THE PANAMA CANAL will henceforth be a 
fruitful topic for investigations, for news- 
paper editorials, and for endless articles. All 
this, because one fine day Poultney Bigelow, 
globe trotter and friend of the German 
Emperor, landed in the Canal Zone, and took 
a look at where the big ditch ought to be. 
He found that the conditions there were 
“disgraceful.” He immediately wrote an 
article telling that the moral as well as the 
physical atmosphere was utterly bad, and 
that so far from being improved, it is suffered 
to grow worse. That was meat for the 
President’s opponents in Congress. The 
President challenged investigation, and the 
Senate at once passed a resolution accepting 
the challenge. John Sharp Williams, the 
Democratic leader of the House, with char- 
acteristic pessimism fears a recrudescence 
of the De Lesseps conditions. But when 
Governor Magoon of the Canal Zone reached 
New York, he laughed at the charges of 
Poultney Bigelow, and as a proof of the sani- 
tary conditions he brought his own fine physi- 
cal condition. With regard to Mr. Bigelow’s 
charge of idleness in the Zone, he remarked 
that the writer forgot it happened to be 
Thanksgiving Day when he landed. Other- 
wise, said the governor, there are 45,000 men 
at work on the Isthmus. 


NIAGARA FALLs, there is some reason to 
hope, will be protected against further in- 
roads from corporations seeking franchises to 
utilize the power and to spoil the spectacle 
forever. President Roosevelt suggested in his 
message that New York should turn over its 
share of the Falls to the Federal Government. 
Similarly, a bill was introduced in the Do- 
minion Parliament providing that Canada 
coéperate with the United States. So long 
as New York State and the Province of 
Ontario control the Falls the spoliation is 
bound to continue. But once the national 
governments take charge the wonder of the 
North American continent may yet be 
preserved. 


A THIRD TERM for President Roosevelt is a 
subject that keeps cropping up from time to 
time. Mr. Jacob Riis was reported to have 
announced that the President would have to 
accept a third term if it were forced upon him. 
But even aside from Mr. Riis many believe 
the President could be induced to be again a 
candidate. Republicans inWashington, how- 
ever, talk of Speaker Cannon, of Root and 
of Taft as the next Republican candidates. 
Mr. Root, it is said, went so far as to “‘nomi- 
nate” Mr. Taft at a club dinner. 

“Would you take second place?” asked 
Mr. Taft. 

“Yes,” replied the Secretary of State 
promptly. ‘“‘Who wouldn’t serve under a 
President who will be not only the center of 
his administration, but also its circumfer- 
ence?” 


A SIGNIFICANT FEATURE of the British 
elections was the rise of the Labor Party as 
a force to be reckoned with henceforth. 
Labor has not only secured an unprecedented 
number of seats in the House of Commons, 
but even a place in the Ministry. Robert 
Blatchford, editor of the Clarion, a Labor 
organ, and a writer on socialism, announces 
that now, at last, “‘Labor is inside. Some- 
thing will happen.” He desires the British 
workingmen to put at lIcast 200 Labor 
members into the House of Commons. 
And then he looks for some of the benefits of 
the socialism he has so long been preaching— 
nationalization of railways and mines, nation- 
alization of banks, old-age pensions, vastly 
improved education for the working classes, 
and so on. 


HENRY M. STANLEY, it will be remem- 
bered, received the assignment to find Dr. 
Livingstone just as though it were a matter 
of reporting a fire or a riot. The Chicago 
Record-Herald is determined to outdo any 
previous newspaper enterprise. 

Frank B. Noyes, editor of the Record- 
Herald, gave this assignment to Walter Well- 
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man, the paper’s Washington correspondent: 
“Build an airship; go find the north pole 
and report by wireless and by cable the 
progress you make.” 

The airship, in process of construction by 
Santos-Dumont in Paris, will carry 5,500 
pounds of gasoline, five men, a living car, 
convertible into a boat if necessary, food and 
supplies for seventy-five dogs, and a complete 
sledging outfit to provide against emergency. 
Wireless telegraph stations will be established 
at Spitzbergen and Hammerfest, Norway. 

. The start is to be made either in July or in 
August, and Mr. Wellman’s intention is not 
only to report progress daily, but “‘even from 
the pole itself, should we reach it.” 


Kinc CurisTiAN IX of Denmark, long 
known as “‘the grandfather of Europe” and 
the “‘father-in-law of all royalty,” who died 
on January 29th, left behind him no wealth, 
but a great name. The greater part of 
Europe is ruled by his illustrious progeny. 
He was a poor prince whom the powers 
elevated to the throne of Denmark in 1863 
because his wife, the Princess Louise, was of 
the house of Oldenbourg, the male line of 
which had become extinct. Of King Chris- 
tian’s six children, Frederick, the eldest, is 
now King of Denmark; George is King of 
Greece. One daughter is Queen of England; 
another, Empress Dowager of Russia; one 
has married into the royal family of Great 
Britain and one into the house of Orleans. 
Many grandchildren extend Christian’s con- 
nection with all Europe. 

His distinction lay in his fine character. 
He was a potent influence for European peace 
through his children, who used to gather in- 
formally at Copenhagen in family reunions. 
The old monarch himself was too poor to 
travel in state to so many different kingdoms. 
He was a tall, powerfully built man with 
kindly blue eyes and a friendly face. He 
walked through the streets of Copenhagen 
and about his estates like any other man with- 


BOOKS OF 


Forty years ago lady novelists used to write 
about ravishing English and American girls 
who went to Paris, studied music, and became 
prima donnas of a fame that reverberated 
through the hemispheres, and of a pecuniary 
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out a thought of guards, and he had friends 
in all grades of society. The new King of 
Denmark, Frederick VIII, now in his sixty- 
third year, has many of his father’s character- 
istics. 


RELIGIOUS DISTURBANCES are so utterly 
unknown in this country that the recent 
disturbances in France attracted all the more 
attention. Under the new Associations law 
the French Government set to work taking 
inventories of church property and church 
contents. To have the officers of the law 
enter and lay sacrilegious hands on the vessels 
of the church was more than the worshipers 
could stand. They attacked the officers with 
sticks and sword canes, made barricades of 
chairs and pews—they always make barri- 
cades in Paris—and nothing short of streams 
of water poured into the churches by the 
fire department could quench the religious 
fervor. The universal comment was that 
Premier Rouvier failed to use proper tact, 
although he gave orders to the police to be 
“tactful.” 


RAILWAY RATES, some opine, are as far 
as ever from being regulated. The House 
passed the Hepburn bill with all possible 
speed and, so to speak, “‘put it up” to the 
Senate. The President wished to hurry the 
bill through, but the Senate was in no haste. 
The Senate thought that the power given to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission by the 
bill was too arbitrary. The bill gave the 
commission authority to fix ‘the maximum 
rate.” But the Senate decided that provision 
ought to be made for judicial review of rates 
before they are put in operaticn. The 
President, in his message, certainly indicated 
no such plan. At the same time the plan 
was promulgated by no less a man than 
Senator Lodge, called the spokesman for the 
President. Whereupon one newspaper ob- 
served, ‘“‘Puzzle: find the President’s at- 
titude.” 


THE MONTH 


position that left absolutely nothing to be 
desired. How beautifully everything turned 
out, and in what an incredibly short time! 
Romantic, indeed, were those days, but that 
was long ago. 





BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford took up the harp 
of that life and smote on all the chords with 
the very creditable result of FAIR MARGARET 
(Macmillan), a novel of to-day and of ex- 
cellent quality. Margaret Donne becomes a 
great singer and wins a lover to boot. That 
is trite enough. But certain picturesque 
characters passing up and down his pages 
show the old Mr. Crawford to be still active 
and alert. Mme. Bonnani, the mature opera 
singer, in a very mist of ‘‘atmosphere” could 
come from no pen but Mr. Crawford’s. 
And as for Logotheti, that notable Greek, 
wealthy, mysterious, out of the East, who 
still worships Venus, as did his remote 
ancestors, and falls in love with Margaret— 
Balzac himself might have sketched him. A 
touch of melodrama here and there only 
heightens the reader’s entertainment. 

Whatever Prof. William James and the 
Society for Psychical Research may or may 
not have accomplished, they seem, at all 
events, to have put abnormal psychology 
within reach of the average novelist. Herbert 
Quick in DouBLE TROUBLE (Bobbs- Merrill) 
treats with the engaging topic of dual per- 
sonality. A youth of polite tastes and strict 


integrity, Florian Amidon by name, takes a 
railway journey and wakes up, as Mark 


Twain might say, in the middle of the sixth 
year after his departure. To be explicit, he 
had suddenly become dominated by the 
personality of Eugene Brassfield, a gay, rakish 
personality that wandered off into Penn- 
sylvania, struck oil, made a fortune, and in all 
probability accepted secret rebates from rail- 
ways. The return of the real Florian Amidon, 
with an attendant hypnotist, to the haunts 
of Eugene Brassfield, the unscrupulous, the 
corrupter of politicians, gives the author 
material for a rattling farce, not devoid of 
interesting characters and serious observa- 
tion. 

Louis Tracy’s Kart Grier (Clode) is 
another ‘‘psychical research” novel. The 
strange story of a man with a sixth sense, the 
writer calls it. The theme is such as H. G. 
Wells might have treated, with perhaps 
greater success. Karl Grier, the hero, has 
the singular gift of being able to see things 
happening at the antipodes and even to over- 
hear transatlantic conversations. It is Du 
Maurier’s Martian with his feeling of the 
North carried to the mth power. The novel 
suffers a sort of break in the middle of its 
career and after that never reverts to its 
early vigor. But given that “‘sixth sense,’’ it 
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is needless to say the story makes exciting 
reading, and Mr. Tracy, though crude in 
spots, is no novice in the art of fiction. 

But the very reverse of crude are Agnes and 
Egerton Castle. Artificers so skilled are 
they that even a tale of married lovers, such 
as THE HEART oF LaDy ANNE (Stokes), 
becomes in their hands enthralling. ’Tis a 
picture, the authors tell us, “framed in the 
style of Mr. Chippendale, as befits the days 
when Lady Anne, in the sweet of her year, 
smiled and wept upon a younger world.” 
Squire Day would marry a woman of fashion, 
forsooth! and he a country-loving, home- 
staying squire. But Nan pined for a town 
house and the gay whirl and blandishments of 
society. How the squire cured her, homeo- 
pathically, by giving her more of society than 
ever she had bargained for, is the essence of 
this crisp narrative. Our old friend Kitty 
Bellairs again appears, with not a whit of her 
pristine gayety diminished, and helps to 
brighten this artificial little tale. 

Turn from this to Kate Douglas Wiggin’s 
ROSE 0’ THE RIVER (Houghton, Mifflin) and 
you will feel as though you stepped from the 
conventions of a court into the forest of 
Arden. The breath of the forest blows with 
a gentle sigh upon the river Saco. Hard- 
handed men, laborious and sweet-tempered, 
are driving logs adown its course, and Rose, 
the rose of that refreshing wilderness, is 
breaking their simple hearts. What right 
has the little Boston counter jumper, Claude 
Merrill, to come into this primeval retreat 
and tamper with the affections of Rose? She 
rightfully belongs to Stephen, very properly 
yclept Waterman, the broad-chested pride 
of the loggers. Read for yourself how 
happily this April comedy ends; how the 
thorns disappear by contact with a harsh 
world, and the Rose retains only her sweet- 
ness. A soul-warming story. 

Another story with an outdoor atmosphere 
is THE SAGEBRUSH Parson (Little, Brown), 
by A. B. Ward. A most delectable parson 
is he, romantic as a troubadour and a Knight 
Templar rolled into one, full of emotions, 
instinct with artistic feeling, zealous as an 
Apostle. He could preach fiery sermons, as 
well as sing dulcet French ballads. He was 
a brave warrior, with the sagebrush of 
Nevada for his battle ground. Love and 
duty and blighting sorrow play their parts 
in the narrative, but nothing could blight a 
strong soul like Clement Vaughan’s. A well- 
told, dramatic story. 
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Entertainment of a lighter sort will be 
found in THE PASSENGER FROM CALAIS 
(L. C. Page), by Major Arthur Griffiths. 
A young woman carried off a baby from 
Calais. The story consists in the wild pur- 
suit of the kidnapper to Switzerland, to 
France again, to Tangier. There is some 
very clever manipulation of the time-tables 
of Europe in this tale, and those who con- 
template European tours may read this novel 
with advantage to their itineraries. 

Anyone taking up THE ARNCLIFFE Pvuz- 
zLE (Clode), by Gordon Holmes, with the 
idea that he will find a Sherlock Holmes in 
it must be doomed to disappointment. A 
certain Scotland Yard detective who tries 
to discover the murderer of Lord Arncliffe 
bungles his way through the yarn with about 
as much finesse as a sleuth of New York. 
He goes every possible wrong way before 
hitting on the right one. The love story that 
runs through the book would be very pretty, 
only the loversstart out as charming, cultivated 
people and fail to live up to the character the 
author gives them. It is the sort of book one 
might be compelled to read in a railway train 
for lack of anything better. 

Mr. Scraccs (Grafton Press), by Henry 
Wallace Phillips, is a character bound to 
make an impression upon American fiction. 
He is the “Alkali Ike” of the comic papers, 
out on the plains, born to trouble. But the 
more of his troubles you hear the funnier he 
becomes. When he narrates in his picturesque 
language his experiences as a Mormon, with 
certain references to Mrs. Scraggs, who was 
numerous, he might be a creation of Mark 
Twain’s. There is not a page without a 
laugh in all the seven stories that make up the 
book. 

Fiction aside, one of the most interesting of 
all the recently published books is that com- 
prising the LETTERS OF HENRIK IBSEN (Fox, 
Duffield). Every country is nowadays in the 
habit of having its own Shakespeare, so 
called. And thus Ibsen has been named as 
the Norwegian Shakespeare, but surely with 
more reason than in some of the other cases. 
That we shall have no autobiography of him, 
his publishers alone are to blame. For so far 
back as 1880 Ibsen proposed to write a little 
book giving some account of his life, ob- 
jective and subjective, but this Frederick 
Hegel, his publisher, discouraged. Now that 
the aged dramatist is too old to write, the 
collection of letters, translated by John Nilsen 
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Laurvik and Mary Morison, must take the 
place of any autobiography. As these letters 
were never meant for publication they pre- 
sent the man Ibsen as a human being, “in 
the fell clutch of circumstance,” and ‘under 
the bludgeonings of chance.” But he was by 
no means a passive figure. Throughout the 
letters we find the keen struggle of a dominant 
will. This great individualist was bent on 
making his will a factor in the universe. 
His life task in Norway, he felt, was “to 
arouse the nation and lead it to think great 
thoughts.” And yet this inspirer of great 
thoughts had in his early years a great struggle 
to keep the wolf from the door. To his sister 
he confided that his desire was to reach “the 
highest, most perfect, attainable degree of 
greatness and understanding,” and then to 
die. And yet we find in the first part of the 
letters, extending over a. great number of 
years, endless requests for money. Ibsen was 
constantly petitioning the Government to 
grant him $450 a year, as a pension, or asking 
his friends to petition for him. As director of 
the Christiania Theater his salary was some- 
thing less than $27 amonth. ‘“‘It is,” he com- 
plains in one petition, ‘“‘an impossibility to 
live entirely, or even chiefly, on literary work 
in this country. My best paid work, ‘The 
Vikings at Helgeland,’ which occupied my 
whole time for nearly a year, brought me in all 
227 specie dollars ($155).” But somehow, 
he managed, in spite of all, to think great 
thoughts and to produce great work. To the 
literary youth, in these days of fabulous 
prices for ‘best, sellers,”’ the letters of Ibsen 
should be as a beacon and the best possible 
inspiration to the frugal life of art. 

It seems odd to turn from a contemplation 
of Ibsen, that giant of the North, to Mr. Henry 
James, an artist of what a different caliber! 
The greatest of all possible adventures, ac- 
cording to Mr. James, is that you are you and 
IamI. That London is London and Chester 
is Chester is a fact that seems to be some- 
where in the same realm of great adventure 
with Mr. James. With what gusto, with what 
abundance of language does he not describe 
the good nature of London, by and large, its 
sights and its sounds, its social web? At 
what length does he not moralize on the walls 
encircling Chester? And yet, so broad is the 
domain of art, that this, too, is art. For who 
can say that these dainty pastels of places so 
delicately limned in ENcLIsH Hours (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin) are inartistic? 

















APPLETON’S BOOK GOSSIP 


ELINoR MACARTNEY LANE, the author of 
“Nancy Stair,” and of whom an excellent 
portrait ‘is reproduced below, has for many 
years spent much of her time at Asheville, 
N. C. She is there at present, busily en- 


book form this spring. The vivid imagina- 
tion that created “Nancy Stair” and is soon 
to give the reading public another heroine of 
even greater fascination and originality is 
one that is always finding unique ways of 





ELINOR MACARTNEY LANE 


gaged in putting the finishing touches to 
her new novel, which is to be called after 
the name of the charming heroine, ‘Anne 
Donellan.” Her latest work, “All for the 
Love of a Lady,” which appeared in this 


magazine, is to be brought out in attractive 


expressing itself, and amid all the stress of the 
demands on the popular romanticist whose 
books are being clamored for by publisher 
and public alike, Mrs. Lane takes time for 
the carrying on of a fancy that is one of the 
features of the life at Asheville. This is the 
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editing of an exclusive little monthly maga- 
zine entitled The Trifler, with the subtitle, 
“Another Southern Outrage.” Its cover in- 
forms us that it is “‘a printing published for 
no special reason by a set of people who 
should all be doing something else.” One of 
the most recent numbers contains admirable 
drawings by an artist of note. When Ma- 
dame Sarah Bernhardt left Asheville, she 
carried with her this unique reminder of her 
recent engagement there. 

It is pleasing to be able to record a new 
novel by George Horace Lorimer. The 
author of ‘Letters from a Self-Made Mer- 
chant to his Son” has endeared himself to a 
vast circle of book readers, who will welcome 
with the keenest anticipation any new offering 
from his pen. It is still more gratifying to 
note that in the field of mystery, which Mr. 
Lorimer has chosen for his new story, he is 
equally as happy as in imparting the crisp, 
wholesome wisdom of the old Chicago pork 
packer. The new novel, which is called “The 


False Gods,” is described as a “‘tale of old 
Egypt and little old New York,” an idiom 
at once suggesting unlimited possibilities of 
which so clever a writer as Mr. Lorimer 
might be expected to take the fullest advan- 


tage. 

Mystery, by the way, and its companion 
themes, adventure and intrigue, are the 
motifs of more than one book on the Apple- 
ton list for April. “The Castle of Lies,” 
Arthur Henry Vesey’s new novel, is a story of 
Macedonian revolutionists in which intrigue, 
adventure, romance, and no little mystery are 
interwoven in a distinctly alluring manner. 
“The Private War,” by Louis Joseph Vance, 
is another novel on the April list which has all 
the elements which make for an exciting, ex- 
hilarating narrative. Though the scenes of 
both of these books are laid in foreign coun- 
tries—“‘The Castle of Lies” in Switzerland 
and “The Private War” in England and 
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the North Sea—the hero in each case is an 
American. 

On the other hand, there are also a number 
of books scheduled by the Appletons for April 
and May publication in which pure romance 
is the predominant idea. ‘The Chateau of 
Montplaisir,” Molly Elliot Seawell’s new 
story of gay French life, has all of the acceler- 
ated action and effervescent humor to be 
found in her earlier story, “The Sprightly 
Romance of Marsac.” And running through 
it also are a number of delightful love episodes 
which involve nearly all the characters in the 
book. 

Those who found enjoyment in the rich 
humor and delicate fancy of “Iole” will want 
particularly to read Mr. Robert W. Chambers’s 
newest novel, ‘The Tracer of Lost Persons.” 
There is a freshness, a vigor, and a refinement 
in the work of Mr. Chambers which com- 
mends it to all readers who enjoy good fiction. 
“The Tracer” is one of the most original 
characters which the fertile imagination of 
this author has yet created. It is a delight- 
fully humorous story, which discloses a 
series of romances that teem with the joyous, 
buoyant spirit of the springtime of life. 

Readers of this magazine will need no in- 
troduction to “All for the Love of a Lady,” 
Elinor Macartney Lane’s romance of old 
Scotland. The story is soon to be published 
in book form, and admirers of the brilliant 
work of Mrs. Lane will have an opportunity 
to preserve in dainty permanent binding this 
exquisite tale of the two adorable little boys 
and the lovely Lady Iseult. 

A novel which combines romance and 
sociological ‘discussion is Dr. Henry C. Row- 
land’s “In the Shadow.” The much de- 
bated problem of the races is the central 
theme, and the author shows himself to be 
thorough master of thesubject. It is a power- 
ful story and is sure to arouse much in- 
terest. 





“She crawled to where ber mother lay at the top of the bank.” 
—‘* Wounded Knee,’” page 736. 





